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The Old South Leaflets were prepared primarily for circulation 
among the attendants upon t^e Old South Lectures for Young People. 
The subjects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the 
lectures, and they are intended to suppletiient the lectures and stimulate 
historical interest and inquiry among the youiig people. They are made 
up, for the most part^ from original papers of the periods treated in the 
lectures, in the hope to make the men and the public life of the periods 
more clear and real 

The Old South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the sum- 
mer of 1SS3, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies* especially studies in American history among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so great as 
to warrant the hope that such courses may be sustained in many other 
cities of the country. 

The Old South Lectures for 1S83, intended to be strictly upon subjects 
in early Massachusetts History, but by certain necessities somewhat modi- 
fied* were as follows : " Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop," 
by Edwi:^ D. Mead. "Plymouth/' by Mrs- A. M. Diaz, "Concord/' 
by Frank B. Sanborn. '* The Town-meeting," by Prok. James K. 
HosMER. *' Franklin, the Boston Boy/' by George M. Towle. ** How 
to study American History/* by Prof. G, Stanley Hall. "The Vear 
'777»" by John Fiske. ♦^ History in the Boston StreetSr" by Edward 
Everett Hale, The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted of (i) Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from the 
*' Magnalia " ; (2) the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod 
from Bradford's Journal; (3) an extract from Emerson*s Concord Address 
in JS35; (4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, iJe Tocqueville, and 
others, upon the Town-meeting; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiogra- 
phy; (6) Carlyle on the Study of History; (7) an extract from Charles 
Sumner^s oradon upon Lafayette, etc.; (8) Emerson's poem, ** Boston." 

The lectures for 18S4 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or ideas in the history of Boston, as follows: *' Sir Harry Vane, in 
New England and in Old Englandr" by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
"John Harvard, and the Founding of Harvard College," by Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. **The Mather Family, and the Old Boston Ministers," 
by Rev. Samubl J, Barrows, *' Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle for 
the Charter," by Prof, Marshall S. Snow, "Samuel Adams and the 
Beginning of the Revolution," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. *' Josiah 
Quincyj the Great Mayor/' by Charles W. Slack. "Daniel Webster, 
the Defender of the Constitution/* by Charles C. Coffin, "John A: 
Andrew, the great War Governor," by Col. T, W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows : 
{!) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc.; (2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's "Sal Gentium"; (3) Increase Mather*s "Narrative of 
tthe Miseries of New England"; (4) an original account of ** The Revolu- 
"on in New England" in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John 
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Adams, on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's 
Boston Address of 1830 ; (7) Words of Webster; (8) a portion of Gover- 
nor Andrew's Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures for 1885 were upon " The War for the Union," as follows : 
"Slavery," by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
Charles C. Coffin. "The Battle of Gettysburg," by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. "Sherman's March to the Sea," by Gen. William Cogswell. 
" The Sanitary Commission," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. " Abraham 
Lincoln," by Hon. John D. Long. "General Grant," by Charles C. 
Coffin. The Leaflets accompanying these lectures were as follows : (i) 
Lowell's " Present Crisis," and Garrison's Salutatory in the Liberator of 
January i, 1831 ; (2) extract from Henry Ward Beecher's oration at Fort 
Sumter in 1865; (3) contemporary newspaper accounts of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac; (4) extract from Edward Everett's 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, with 
President Lincoln's address; (5) extract from General Sherman's account 
of the March to the Sea, in his Memoirs ; (6) Lowell's " Commemoration 
Ode"; (7) extract from Lincoln's First Inaugural Address, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Address; (8) account of 
the service in memory of General Grant, in Westminster Abbey, with Arch- 
deacon Farrar's address. 

The lectures for 1886 were upon " The War for Independence," as 
follows : " Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry," by Edwin D. Mead. 
** Bunker Hill, and the News in England," by John Fiske. " The Declara- 
tion of Independence," by James MacAllister. "The Times that tried 
Men's Souls," by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. " Lafayette, and Help from 
France," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. " The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. " Washington and his Generals," 
by George M. Towle. "The Lessons of the Revolution for these 
Times," by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) 
Words of Patrick Henry; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston ; (3) extract from Webster's oration on 
Adams and Jefferson ; (4) Thomas Paine's " Crisis," No. i ; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette ; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams; (7) Lowell's " Under the Old Elm "; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 was upon " The Birth of the 
Nation," as follows : " How the men of the English Commonwealth planned 
Constitutions," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. " How the American Colo- 
nies grew together," by John Fiske. " The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion," by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. " The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John D. Long. " James Madison and his Journal," by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. "Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist.'' 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on " Puritan Politics in 
England and New England"; (2) "The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's " Democracy in America " ; (3) Wash- 
ington's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States on Disbanding 
the Army; (4) the Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention," from Madison's Journal; (6) Patrict 



Henry's First Speech against the Constitution^ in the Virginia Convention; 
(7) the Federalists No. IX.; (S) Washington's First Inaugural Address. 

The course for the sunnmer of iSSS had the general title of ** The Story 
of the Centuries," the several lectures being as follows : " The Great Schools 
fter the Dark Ages," by Ephraim Kmerto.n, Professor of History in 
iarvard University. " Richard the Lion-hearted and the Crusades*" by 
Iiss Nina Moore» author of '* Pilgrims and Puritans," " The World 
irhich Dante knew," by Shattuck O. Hartvvki.u Old South first prize 
ssayist^ 1SS3, **The Morning Star of the Reformation/' by Rev. Philip 
%. MoxoM. '* Copernicus and Columbus, or the New Heaven and the 
•Jew Earth." by Prok. Edward S. Mursk. **The People for whom 
Shakespeare wrote/' by Charles Dudley Warner, "The Puritans and 
the English Revolution/' by Charles H. Levkrmork^ Professor of His- 
tory in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. '* Lafayette and the 
Two Revolutions which he saw," by George Makepeace Tovvle. 

The Old South Lectures are devoted primarily to American history. 
But it is a constant aim to impress upon the young people the relations of 
our own history to English and general European histor). It was hoped 
that the glance at some striking chapters in the history of the last eight 
centuries afforded by these lectures would be a good preparation for the 
great anniversaries of 1SS9, and give the young people a truer feeling of 
the continuity of history. In connecrion with the lectures the young 
people were requested tu fix in mind the following dates, observing that in 
most instances the date comes about a decade before the close of the cen- 
tury. An effort was made in the Leaflets for the year to make dates, 
which are so often dull and useless 10 young people, interesting, significant, 
and useful — nth Century; Lanfranc^ the great mediaeval scholar, who 
studied law at Bologna, was prior of the monastery of Bee, the most famous 
school in France in the nth centuryt and archbishop of Canterbury under 
William the Conqueror, died 1089. 12th Cent.: Richard I. crowned 
ii8g. 13th Cent : Dante, at the battle of Campaldino, the final overthrow 
of the Uhibellines in Italy, 1289. 14th Cent.: Wyclif died, 1384, 15th 
Cent.: America discovered, 1492. i6th Cent.: Spanish Armada, 15M. 
17th Cent, ; William of Orange lands in England, 1688. 18th Cent. : 
Washington inaugurated, and the Uastile fell, 1789. The Old South 
Leaflets for 1 888, corresponding with the several lectures, were as follows : 
(t) ** The Early History of Oxford," from Green^ ** History of the English 
People,*'; (2) "Richard Cceur de Lion and the Third Crusade," from the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey de Vinsauf; (j) "The Universal Empire,'^ passages 
from Dante's De Monarchia ; [4) **The Sermon on the Mount," Wychf» 
translation; (5) '* Copernicus and the Ancient Astronomers/* from Hum- 
boldt's *' Cosmos " ; {6) " The Defeat of the Spanish Armada," from Cam- 
den's "Annals'': (7)*' The Bill of Rights," 16S9; (a)*^The Eve of the 
French Revolution," from Carlyle. The selections are accompanied by 
very full historical and bibliographical notes, and it is hoped that the 
series will prove of much service to students and teachers engaged in 
the general survey of modern history. 

The year iS8g being ihe centennial both of the beginning of our own 
Federal government and of the French Revolution, the lectures for the 
year, under the general title of *' America and France,"^ were devoted en- 
tirely to subjects in which the history of America is related to that of 
France as follows: ^' Champlain. the Founder of Quebec," by Charles 
C, Coffin. *< La Salle and the French in the Great West/' by Rev. 
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W. E. Griffis. " The Jesuit Missionaries in America," by Prof. James 
K. HosMER. " Wolfe and Montcalm : The Struggle of England and 
France for the Continent," by John Fiske. "Franklin :n France," 
by George M. Towle. " The Friendship of Washington and Lafayette," 
by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson. " Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana 
Purchase," by Robert Morss Lovett, Old South prize essayist, 1888. 
"The Year 1789," by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. The Leaflets for 
the year were as follows : (i) Verrazzano's account of his Voyage to Amer- 
ica; (2) Marquette's account of his Discovery of the Mississippi; (3) Mr. 
Parkman's Histories ; (4) the Capture of Quebec, from Parkman's " Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac"; (5) selections from Franklin's Letters from France; 
(6) Letters of Washington and Lafayette; (7) the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; (8) the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, 1789. 

The lectures ior the summer of 1890 were on "The American Indians," 
as follows : " The Mound Builders," by Prof. George H. Perkins. " The 
Indians whom our Fathers Found," by Gen. H. B. Carrington. " John 
Eliot and his Indian Bible," by Rev. Edward G. Porter. " King Philip's 
War," by Miss Caroline C. Stecker, Old South prize essayist, 1889. 
"The Conspiracy of Pontiac," by Charles A. Eastman, M.D., of the 
Sioux nation. " A Century of Dishonor," by Herbert Welsh. " Among 
the Zunis," by J. Walter Fewkes, Ph.D. " The Indian at School," by 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) extract from 
address by William Henry Harrison on the Mound Builders of the Ohio 
Valley ; (2) extract from Morton's " New English Canaan " on the Manners 
and Customs of the Indians ; (3) John Eliot's " Brief Narrative of the Prog- 
ress of the Gospel among the Indians of New England," 1670; (4) extract 
from Hubbard's " Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians" (1677) on 
the Beginning of King Philip's War; (5) the Speech of Pontiac at the 
Council at the River Ecorces, from Parkman's " Conspiracy of Pontiac " ; 
(6) extract from Black Hawk's autobiography, on the cause of the Black' 
Hawk War; {j) Coronado's Letter to Mendoza: (1540) on his Explorations 
in New Mexico; (8) Eleazar Wheelock's Narrative (1762) of the Rise and 
Progress of the Indian School at Lebanon, Conn. 

The lectures for 1891, under the general title of " The New Birth of the 
World," were devoted to the important movements in the age preceding 
the discovery of America, the several lectures being as follows: "The 
Results of. the Crusades," by F. E. E. Hamilton, Old South prize essay- 
ist, 1883. " The Revival of Learning," by Prof. Albert B. Hart. " The 
Builders of the Cathedrals," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. " The Changes 
which Gunpowder made," by Frank A. Hill. "The Decline of the 
Barons," by William Everett. " The Invention of Printing," by Rev. 
Edward G. Porter. " When Michel Angelo was a Boy," by Hamlin 
Garland. " The Discovery of America," by Rev. E. E. Hale. The 
Leaflets were as follows: (i) "The Capture of Jerusalem by the Cru- 
saders," from the Chronicle of William of Malmesbury ; (2) extract from 
More's "Utopia"; (3) " The Founding of Westminster Abbey," from 
Dean Stanley's " Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey " ; (4) " The 
Siege of Constantinople," from Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire"; (5) "Simon de Montfort," selections from Chronicles of the 
time ; (6) " Caxton at Westminster," extract from Blade's Life of William 
Caxton; (7) '• The Youth of Michel Angelo," from Vasari's " Lives of the 
Italian Painters " ; (8) " The Discovery of America," from Ferdinand Colum- 
bus's life of his father. 
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[ The lectures for 1892 were ypoii *'The Discovery of A mtiricaj** as fol- 
lows : *' What Men knew of the World before Columbus,** by PROF. 
Edward S. Murse- '' Leif Erikson and the Northmen," by Rev. Edward 
Qi, HoKTON. ••Marco Polo and his Book," by Mr. O. W, Dimmick. 
**The Story of Columbus," by Mrs* Mary A. Livermore. '^ Americus 
rVespucius and the Early Books about America," by Rev* E. G. Porter. 
P**Cortes and Pizarro," by Prof. CtiAS. H. Lkvermork. '* De Soto and 
Ponce de Leon," by Miss Ruth Ballou W*niTTK>toRE, Old South prize 
essayist, 1 891. " Spain, France, and England in America," by Mr, John 
Fjske. The Leaflets were as follows : (1) Strabo*s Introduction to Geog- 
raphy; (2) The Voyages to Vinland, from the Saga of Eric the Red; (3) 
Marco Polo*s account of Japan and Java; (4} Columbus's Letter to 
Gabriel Sanchez, describing his First Voyage; (5} Amerigo Vespucci's 
account of his First Voyage; (6) Cortes's account of the City of Mexico; 
i7) the Death of De Soto, from the *' Narrative of a Gentleman of 
Elvas '* ; {S) Eariy Notices of ttse Voyages of the ("abots. 

The lectures for 1S93 were upon " The Opening of the Great West,** as 
follows : '* Spain and France in the Great West,*' by Rev, W^illiam 
Elliot Griffis. '*The North-west Territory and the Ordinance of 1787," 
by John M. Merrl\m, ''Washington's Work in Opening the West," by 
^Edwin D, Mead. *' Marietta and the Western Reserve," by Mess LtrcY 
."W. Warren, Old South prize essayist, 1S92. '• How the Great West was 
■Bfcped," by Charles G Coffin. ■' Le\^is and Clarke and the Explorers 
j^ElJie Rocky Mountains," by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. ** California and 
Oregon," by Prof. Josiah Royce* '• The Story of Chicago/* by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. The Leaflets were as follows: (t) De Vaca*s 
account of his Journey to New Mexico, 1535; (2) Manasseh Cutler*s De- 
scription of Ohio, 1787 ; (3) W^ashington*s Journal of his Tour to the Ohio, 
1770; (4) Garfield's Address on the North-west Territory and the Western 
Reserve; (5) George Rogers Clark's account of the Capture of Vincennes, 
1779; (6) Jefferson's Life of Captain Meriwether Lewis; (7) Fremont's 
account of his Ascent of B'remont's Peak ; (8) Father Marquette at Chi- 
cago, 1673. 

The lectures for 1894 were upon '* The Founders of New England/* as 
follows: ** William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth," by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. *' William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth,*' by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis. '* John Winthrop, the Governor of 
Massachusetts," by Hon. Frederic T. Greenhalge. **John Harvard, 
and the Founding of Harvard College/' by Mr, William R, Thayer. 
•« John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians," by Rf,v. James De Norman Dri, 

John Cotton, the Minister of Boston/' by Rev. John Cotton Brooks, 
'* Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode Island/' by President E. 
Benjamin Andrews, '* Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Connecticut," 
by Rev. Joseph H. Tvvicmell. The Leaflets were as follows : (i) Brad- 
ford's Memoir of Elder Brewster; (2) Bradford*B First Dialogue j (3) 
W^inthrop*s Conclusions for the Plantation in New England; (4) New 
England's First Fruits, 1643: (5) John Eliot's Indian Grammar Begun; 
(6) John Cotton's " God*s Promise to his Plantation'*; (7) Letters of 
Roger Williams to Winthrop; (S| Thomas Hooker's ** Way of the 
Churches of New England." 

The lectures for 1895 were upon " The Puritans in Old England/* as 
follows: "John Hooper, the First Puritan/' by Edwin D. Mead; '* Cam- 
'bridge, the Puritan University/' by William Everett; **Sir John Eliot 
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and the House of Coaimons," by Prof. Albert B. Hart ; " John Hamp- 
den and the Ship Money," by Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus ; " John Pym and 
the Grand Remonstrance," by Rev. John Cuckson ; " Oliver Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth," by Rev. Edward Evereti' Hale ; " John 
Milton, the Puritan Poet," by John Fiske ; " Henry Vane in Old England 
and New England," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. The Leaflets were as 
follows: (i) The English Bible, selections from the various versions; (2) 
Hooper's Letters to Bullinger; (3) Sir John Eliot's "Apology for Soc- 
rates"; (4) Ship-money Papers; (5) Pym's Speech against Strafford; (6) 
Cromwell's Second Speech ; (7) Milton's " Free Commonwealth " ; (8) Sir 
.Henry Vane's Defence. 

The lectures for 1896 were upon " The American Historians," as follows : 
"Bradford and Winthrop and their Journals," by Mr. Edwin D. Mead; 
"Cotton Mather and his * Magnalia,' " by Prof. Barrett Wendell; 
" Governor Hutchinson and his History of Massachusetts," by Prof. 
Charles H. Levermore; "Washington Irving and his Services for 
American History," by Mr. Richard Burton ; " Bancroft and his His- 
tory of the United States," by Pres. Austin Scott ; ♦* Prescott and his 
Spanish Histories," by Hon. Roger Wolcott; " Motley and his History 
of the Dutch Republic," by Rev. William Elliot Griffis ; " Parkman 
and his Works on France in America," by Mr. John Fiske. The Leaflets 
were as follows: (i) Winthrop's " Little Speech " on Liberty; (2) Cotton 
Mather's " Bostonian Ebenezer," from the " Magnalia " ; (3) Governor 
Hutchinson's account of the Boston Tea Party.; (4) Adrian Van der 
Donck's Description of the New Netherlands in 1655; (S) The Debate in 
the Constitutional Convention on the Rules of Suffrage in Congress ; (6) 
Columbus's Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella, on his Second Voyage ; 
(7) The Dutch Declaration of Independence in 1581; (8) Captain John 
Knox's account of the Battle of Quebec. The last five of these eight 
Leaflets illustrate the original material in which Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, and Parkman worked in the preparation of their histories. 

The lectures for 1897 were upon "The Anti-slavery Struggle," as 
follows : " William Lloyd Garrison, or Anti-slavery in the Newspaper," by 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. ; " Wendell Phillips, or Anti-slavery on 
the Platform," by Wendell Phillips Stafford; "Theodore Parker, 
or Anti-slavery in the Pulpit," by Rev. Edward Everett Hale ; " John 
G. Whittier, or Anti-slavery in the Poem," by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer ; '* Harriet Beecher Stowe, or Anti-slavery in the Story," by Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin ; " Charles Sumner, or Anti-slavery in the Senate," 
by MooRFiELD Storey ; " John Brown, or Anti-slavery on the Scaffold," 
by Frank B. Sanborn; "Abraham Lincoln, or Anti-slavery Trium- 
phant," by Hon. John D. Long. The Leaflets were as follows : ( i ) The 
First Number of The Liberator; (2) Wendell Phillips's Eulogy of 
Garrison ; (3) Theodore Parker's Address on the Dangers from Slavery ; 
(4) Whittier's account of the Anti-slavery Convention of 1833; (5) Mrs. 
Stowe's Story of "Uncle Tom's Cabin"; (6) Sumner's Speech on the 
Crime against Kansas; (7) Words of John Brown; (8) The First Lincoln 
and Douglas Debate. 

The lectures ''»»• 1898 were upon "The Old World in the New," as 
follows: "What pain has done for America," by Rev. Edward G. 
Porter ; " What Italy has done for America," by Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis ; " What France has done for America," by Prof. Jean Charle- 
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■agne Bracq; *• What England has done for America/* by Miss Kath- 
I&INE Coman; "What Ireland has done for America," by J'rof F. 
Spencer Baldwin; "What Holland has done for Amenca," b^^ Mr, 
Edwin D. Mkiad; *' What Germany has done for America^** by Mrss 
Anna B. Thompson ; ♦* What Scandinavia has done for America*" by 
Mr* Joseph P. Warren. The Leaflets were as follows: (t) Account of 
the founding of St. Augustine, by Francisco Lopez de Mendoxa Grajales; 
(2) Amerigo Vespucci's Account of his Third Voyage ; (3) Champlain's Ac- 
count of the Founding of Quebec; (4) Barlowe*s Aci:ount of the First 
Voyage to Roanoke; (5) Tarker's Account of the Settlement of London- 
derry, N.H.; (6) Juet's Account of the Discovery of the Hudson River; 
(7) Pastorius's Description of Pennsylvania^ 1700: (8) Acrelius*s Account 
of the Founding of New Sweden. 

The lectures for I S99 were upon "The Life and influence of Washing- 
ton/' as follows : *• Washington tn the Revolution/' by Mr. John FlsKE; 
"W^ashington and the Constitiition/' by Rev. Edward Everett Hale; 
iWashington as President of the United States/* by Rkv, Albert E, 
"INSHIP; ** Washington the True Expander of the Republic/' by Mr, 
Edwin D. Mead; *' Washington's Interest in Education," by Hon. 
Alfred S. Roe ; "The Men who worked with Washington/* by Mrs* 
Alice Freeman Palmer; "Washington's Farew^ell Address/* by Rev, 
Franklin Hamilton; "What the Worid has thought and said of 
Washington," by Prok Edwin A. Guosvenor. The Leaflets were as 
follows: (i) Washington's Account of the Army at Cambridge in 1775; 
{2) Washington's Letters on the Constitution; (3) Washington's Inaug- 
urals ; (4) Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison in 17S4; {5) Wash- 
ington's Words on a National University; (6) Letters of Washington and 
Lafayette; (j) Washington's Farewell Address; (S) ICenry Lee's Funeral 
L Oration on Washington, 

I The lectures for igcxs w^ere upon "The United States in the Nine- 

^^^eenth Century/' as follows; ** Thomas Jefferson, the First Nineteenth- 
^^wntury President," by Edw^in D. MEAr>; '* The Opening of the Great 
^^^est/' by Rev, W^illlam E, Barton; "Webster and Calhoun, or the 
f Nation and the States," by J'rof. S. M. Macvane; '* Abraham Lincoln 
' and the Struggle with Slaver)'." by Rev, Charles G, Ames; " Steam and 
Electricity, from Fulton to Edison/' by Prok. F. Spencer Baldwin; 
'* The Progress of Education in the Nineteenth Century/* by Mr. Frank 
A. HlLL; *' The American Poets/* by Mrs. May Alden Ward; "America 
and the World/' by Uon, John L, Baies. The Leaflets were as follows: 
(1) Jefierson's Inaugurals; (2) Account of Louisiana in 1803; (3) Calhoun 
on the Government of the United States; {4) Lincoln's Cooper Institute 
Address; (5) Chancellor Livingston on the Invention of the Steamboat; 
(6) Horace Mann's Address on the Ground of the Free School System; 
{J) Kufus Choate's Address on the Romance of New England History; 
") Kossuth's First Speech In Faneuil Hall 
The lectures for 1901 were upon *'The Englbsh Exploration of America,'* 
follows: '*John Cabot and the First English Expedition to America^" 
by Prof, Charles H, Levermore; "Hawkins and Drake in the West 
Indies/* by Mr. Joseph P. Warren; " Martin Frobisher and the Search 
for the North-west Passage/' by Prof. >L\rshall S. Snow; " Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert and his Expedition to Newfoundland/* by Mr. Ray Greene 
Huling; *' Sir Walter Raleigh and the Story of Roanoke/* by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale; "Bartholomew Gosnold and the Story 
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Cuttyhunk," by Rev. William Elliot Griffis; "Captain John Smith 
in Virginia and New England," by Hon. Alfred S. Roe; " Richard Hak- 
luyt and hb Books about the English Explorers," by Mr. Milan C. Ayres. 
The Leaflets were as follows: (i) John Cabot's Discovery of North 
America; (2) Sir Francis Drake on the Coast of California; (3) Frobish- 
er's First Voyage ; (4) Sir Humphrey Gilbert's Expedition to Newfound- 
land; (5) Raleigh's First Roanoke Colony; (6) Gosnold's Settlement at 
Cuttyhunk; (7) Captain John Smith's Description of New England; 
(8) Richard Hakluyt's Discourse on Western Planting. 

The Old South Leaflets, which have been published during the years 
since 1883 in connection with these annual courses of historical lectures 
at the Old South Meeting-house, have attracted so much attention and 
proved of so much service that the Directors have entered upon the pub- 
lication of the Leaflets for general circulation, with the needs of schools, 
colleges, private clubs, and classes especially in mind. The Leaflets are 
prepared by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. They are largely reproductions of im- 
portant original papers, accompanied by useful historical and bibliographi- 
cal notes. They consist, on an average, of sixteen pages, and are sold at 
the low price of five cents a copy, or four dollars per hundred. The aim 
is to bring them within easy reach of everybody. The Old South Work, 
founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and still sustained by provision of her 
will, is a work for the education of the people, and especially the education 
of our young people, in American history and politics ; and its promoters 
believe that few things can contribute better to this end than the wide cir- 
culation of such leaflets as those now undertaken. It is hoped that pro- 
fessors in our colleges and teachers everywhere will welcome them for use- 
in their classes, and that they may meet the needs of the societies of young 
men and women now happily being organized in so many places for his- 
torical and political studies. Some idea of the character of these Old 
South Leaflets may be gained from the following list of the subjects of 
the numbers which are now ready. It will be noticed that most of 
the later numbers are the same as certain numbers in the annual series. 
Since IcSqo they are essentially the same, and f>ersons ordering the Leaflets 
need simply observe the following numbers. 

No. 1. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of 
Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's 
Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane's " Healing Question." 
7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut, 1638. 9. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's 
Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 
12. The Federalist, Nos. i and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The 
Constitution of Ohio. 15. Washington's Circular Letter to the Gover- 
nors of the States, 1 783. 16. Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 
1 784. 17. Verrazzano's Voyage, 1 524. 18. The Constitution of Switz- 
erland. 19. The Bill of Rights, 1689. 20. Coronado's Letter to Men- 
doza, 1540. 21. Eliot's Brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel 
among the Indians, 1670. 22. Wheelock's Narrative of the Rise of the 
Indian School at Lebanon, Conn., 1762. 23. The Petition of Rights, 1628. 
24. The Grand Remonstrance. 25. The Scottish National Covenants. 
26. The Agreement of the People. 27. The Instrument of Government. 
28. Cromwell's First Speech to his Parliament. 29. The Discoveiy of 
America, from the Life of Columbus by his son, Ferdinand Columbus. 



30. Strabo's Introduction to Geography. 31. The Voyages to Vinlaiid, 
from the Saga of Eric the Red. 32. Marco Pulo's Account of Japan and 
Java, 33. Columbus's Letter to tlabriel Sanchez, describing the First 
Voyage and Discovery* 34, Amerigo Vespucci's Account of his First 
Voyage. 35. Cortes 's Account of the City of Mexico, 36. Thtr Death 
of De Soto, from the *• Narrative of a Gentleman of EJvay/' 37. Early 
Notices of the Voyages of the Cabots. 38. Henry Lee's Funeral Oration 
on Washington. 39. De Vaca's Account of his Journey to New Mexico, 
*535- ^- Manasseh Cutler^s Description of Ohio, 1787, 41. Wash- 
ington's Journal of his Tour to the Ohio* 1770, 42. Garfield's Address on 
the Northwest Territoi-y and the Western Reserve, 43. George Rogers 
Clark's Acccujnt of the Capture of VincenneSt 1779* 44. Jefferson's Life 
of Captain Meriwether l^wis. 45. Fremont's Account of his Ascent of 
Fremont's Peak. 46, Father Marquette at Chicago, 1673. 47. W^ashing- 
ton's Account of the Army at Cambridge, 1775, ^' Bradford's Memoir 
of Elder Brewster. 49. Bradford's First Dialogue. 50. Winthrop's " Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England." 51, " New England's First 
Fruits," 1643. 52. John Eliot*s '* Indian Grammar Begun." 53. John 
Cotton's " God's Promise to his Plantation." 54 Letters of Roger Will- 
iams to Winthrop, 55. Thomas Hooker^s " Way of the Churches of New 
England." 56. The Monroe Doctrine: President Monroe's Message of 
1S23. 57 The English Biljle, selections from the various versions. 58. 
Hooper's Letters to Bullinger. 59. Sir John Eliot*s '* Apology for Soc- 
rates'* 60. Ship-money Papers, 61. Pym's Speech against Strafford. 
€2. Cromwell's Second Speech. 63. Milton's "A Free Commonwealth," 
64, Sir Henry Vane's Defence. 65. Washington's Addresse*^ to the 
Churches. 66. W^inthrop's " Little Speech " on liberty. 67. Cotton 
Mather's '* Bostonian Ebenezer," from the ** MagnaJia." 68, Governor 
Hutchinson^s Account of the Boston Tea Party. 69. Adrian Van der 
Donck's Description of New Netherlands in 1655. 70. The Debate in 
the Constitutional Convention on the Rule,s of Suffrage in Congress. 71. 
Columbus's Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella^ on his Second Voyage. 
72. The Dutch Declaration of Independence in 158 1. 73. Captain John 
Knox's Account of the Battle of Quebec. 74. Hamilton's Report on 
the Coinage. 75. William Penn's Plan for the Peace of Europe. 76, 
Washington's W^'ords on a National University. 77. Cotton Mather*s 
Lives of Bradford and Winthrop. 78. The First Number of The Libir- 
akv\ 79. Wendell Phillips's Eulogy of Cjarrison* 80. Theodore Par 
ker*s Address on the Dangers from Slavery. 81. Whittier's Account of 
the Anti-slaverj' Convention of 1S33. 82. Mrs. Stowe's Story of ** Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." 83. Sumner's Speech on the Crime against Kansas. 84. 
The W^ords of John Brown, 85. The First Lincoln and Douglas Debate. 
86. W'ashington'a Account of bis Capture of lioston. 87. The Manners 
and Customs of the Indians, from Morton's '^New En^ish (Janaan*" 88. 
The Beginning of King Philip's War, from Hubbard's History of Philip's 
War, 1677. 89, Account of the Founding of St. Augusrine, by Francisco 
Lope^ de Mendoza G raj ales. 90. Amerigo Vespucci's Account of his 
Third Voyage, 91. Champlain's Account of the Founding of Quebec, 
92, Barlowe's Account of the F'irst Voyage to Roanoke. 93, Parker's 
Account of the Settlement of Londonderry, N.H. 94. Juet's Account 
of the Discovery of the Hudson River. 95. Pastorius's Description of 
Pennsylvania^ 1700. 96. Acrelius*s Account of the Founding of New 
Sweden. 97. Lafayette in the American Revolution. 98. Letters of 



Washington and Lafayette. 99. Washington's Letters on the Constitu- 
tion. 100. Robert Browne's " Reformation without Tarrying for Any." 
101. Grotius's '* Rights of War and Peace." 102. Columbus's Account 
of Cuba. 103. John Adams's Inaugural. 104. Jefferson's Inaugurals. 
105. Account of Louisiana in 1803. 106. Calhoun on the Government 
of the United States. 107. Lincoln's Cooper Institute Address. 108. 
Chancellor Livingston on the Invention of the Steamboat. 109. Horace 
Mann's Address on the Ground of the Free School System. 110. Rufus 
Choate's Address on the Romance of New England History. 111. Kos- 
suth's First Speech in Faneuil Hall. 112. King Alfred's Description of 
Europe. 113. Augustine in England. 114. The Hague Arbitration 
Treaty. 115. John Cabot's Discovery of North America. 116. Sir 
Francis Drake on the Coast of California. 117. Frobisher's First Voy- 
age. 118. Sir Humphrey Gilbert's Expedition to Newfoundland. 119. 
Raleigh's First Roanoke Colony. 120. Gosnold's Settlement at Cutty- 
hunk. 121. Captain John Smith's Description of New England. 122. 
Richard Hakluyt's Discourse on Western Planting. 

The leaflets, which are sold at five cents a copy or four dollars per 
hundred, are also furnished in bound yolumes, each volume containing 
twenty-five leaflets : Vol. i., Nos. 1-25 ; Vol. ii., 26-50 ; Vol. iii., 51-75 ; 
Vol. iv., 76-100. Price per volume, $1.50. Title-pages with table of 
contents will be furnished to all purchasers of the leaflets who wish to 
bind them for themselves. Annual series of eight leaflets each, in 
paper covers, 50 cents a volume. 

Address DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, Old South 
Meeting-house, Boston. 



It is hoped that this list of Old South Lectures and Leaflets will meet 
the needs of ifiany clubs and classes engaged in the study of history, as 
well as the needs of individual students, serving as a table of topics. The 
subjects of the lectures in the various courses will be found to have a 
logical sequence; ar\d the leaflets accompanying the several lectures can 
be used profitably in connection, containing as they do full historical notes 
and references to the best literature on the subjects of the lectures. 



OLD SOUTH ESSAYS, iSSi-igoi. 



The Old South prizes for the best essays on subjects in American his- 
tory were first offered by Mrs. Hemenway in i8St» and they have been 
awarded regularly in each successive year since. The competition is open 
to all graduates of the vanous Boston high schools in the current year and 
the preceding year. Two subjects are proposed each year, forty dollars 
being awarded for the best easay on each of the subjects named» and 
twenty-five dollars for the second bestj — in all^ four prizes. 

The first prize essay for kSSi, on *' The Policy of the early Colonists of 
Massachusetts toward Quakers and Others whom they regarded as In- 
truders/* by Henry L. Soothwick, and one of the first-prize essays for 
1889, on '* Washington's Interest in Education,'* by Miss Caroline C, 
Stecker, have been printed, and can be procured at the Old South Meeting- 
house. Another of the prize essays on ** Washington's Interest in Educa- 
tion/- by Miss Julia K, Ordway, was published in the New England Afaga- 
tine^ for May, iSgo; one of the first-prize essays for 1890, on ** Philip, 
Pontiac, and Tecuniseh/' by Miss Caroline C, Stecker, appeared in the 
New Enghnd Magazine for September^ 189 1 ; one of the first-prize essays 
for 1891, on " Marco Polo's Explorations in Asia and their Influence upon 
Columbus,** by Miss Helen P. Margesson, in the number for August, 1892; 
one for 1893, on *'Tbe Part of Massachusetts Men in the Ordinance of 
1787," by Miss Elizabeth H. Tetlow, in March, 1895; and one for 1898, 
on '*The Struggle of France and England for North America,** by Caro- 
line B, ShaWt in January, 1900. 

The Old South essayistiii of these years now number over two hun- 
dred ; and they naturally represent the best historical scholarship of their 
successive years in the Boston high schools. They have been organized 
into an Old South Historical Society, which holds monthly meetings for 
the reading of papers and general discuasion. The meetings of the society 
for the season of 1896-97 were devoted to the study of the Anti-slavery 
Struggle. The general subject for the season of 1897-9S was **The Heri- 
tage of Slavery," taking up reconstruction, the education of the freedmen, 
etc. The jrnbject for 1898-99 was " The History of the Spanish Power in 
America.*' The 1899-1900 studies were of "Economic and Social Forces 
in Massachusetts to iSoo." The course for 1900-1901 was on ''The 
Puritan Movement." 

The society has also instituted annual historical pilgrimages, in which it 
invites the young people of Boston and vicinity to join. Its first pilgrim- 
age, in 1896, was to old Rutland, Mass., **the cradle of Ohio." Its second 
pilgrimage. June, 1897^ in which six hundred joined, was to the homes of 
Whittier by the Merrimack. The third pilgrimage, June, 1898, joined in 
by an equal number, was to the King Philip Country. Mount Hope, R.I. 
The 1899 pilgrimage was to Plymouth. The 1900 pilgrimage was to New- 
buryport. The tgot pilgrimage 'w^as to Newport. 

The STibjects of the Old South essays from 1881 to 1901 are given below, 
in the hope that they w ill prove suggestive and stimulating to other stu- 
dents and societies* It will be observ^ed that the subjects of the later 
essays are closely related to the subjects of the lectures for the year. 

t88 I , What was the policy of the early coltjnists of Massachusetts toward 
Quakers and others whom they regarded as intruders ? Was this policy in 
any respect objecrionable, and, if so, what excuses can be offered for it ? 



Why did the American colonies separate from the mother country? 
Did the early settlers look forward to any such separation, and, if not, how 
and when did the wish for it grow up? What was the difference between 
the form of government which they finally adopted and that under which 
they had before been living ? 

1882. Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys; or, the early history 
of the New Hampshire grant, afterward called Vermont. 

The town meeting in the Old South Meeting-house on July 22 and 28, 

1774- 

1883. The right and wrong of the policy of the United States toward 
the North American Indians. 

What were the defects of the " Articles of Confederation " between the 
United States, and why was the " Constitution of the United States " sub- 
stituted ? 

1884. Why did the Pilgrim Fathers come to New England? 

The struggle to maintain the Massachusetts charter, to its final loss in 
1684. Discuss the relation of the struggle to the subsequent struggle of 
the colonies for independence. 

1885. Slavery as it once prevailed in Massachusetts. 

The " States Rights " doctrine in New England, with special reference to 
the Hartford Convention. * 

1886. The Boston town meetings and their influence in the American 
Revolution. 

English opinion upon the American Revolution preceding and during 
the war. 

1887. The Albany Convention of 1754, its history and significance, 
with reference to previous and subsequent movements toward union in the 
colonies. 

Is a Congress of two houses or a Congress of one house the better? 
What was said about it in the Constitutional Convention, and what is to 
be said about it to-day ? 

1888. England's part in the Crusades, and the influence of the Crusades 
upon the development of English liberty. 

The political thought of Sir Henry Vane. Consider Vane's relations to 
Cromwell and his influence upon America. 

1889. The influence of French political thought upon America during 
the period of the American and French Revolutions. 

Washington's interest in the cause of education. Consider especially his 
project of a national university. 

1890. Efforts for the education of the Indians in the American colonies 
before the Revolution. 

King Phihp, Pontiac, and Tecumseh ; discuss their plans for Indian 
union and compare their characters. 

189 1. The introduction of printing into England by William Caxton, 
and its effects upon English literature and life. 

Marco Polo's explorations in Asia, and their influence upon Columbus. 

1892. The native races of Mexico, and their civilization at the time of 
the conquest by Cortes. 

English explorations in America during the century following the dis- 
covery by Columbus. 

1893. The part taken by Massachusetts men in connection with the 
Ordinance of 1787. 

Coronado and the early Spanish explorations of New Mexico. 
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1 894- The relations of the founders of New England to the Univeri 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford. 

The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and their place in the history 
of written constitutions. 

1895. New England politics as affected by the changes in England 
from 1629 to 1692, the dates of the two Massachusetts charters. 

The character of Cromwell as viewed by his contemporaries. Consider 
especially the tributes of Milton and Marvell. 

1896. Early historical writings in America, from Captain John Smith to 
Governor Hutchinson. 

The Harvard historians, and the services of Harvard University fop 
American history. 

1897. The history of slavery in the Northern States and of Anti-slar 
very Sentiment in the South before the Civil War. 

The Anti-slavery movement in American literature. 

1898. The Struggle of France and England for North America, from 
the founding of Quebec by Champlaih till the capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe. 

The History of Immigration to the United States from the close of the 
Revolution to the present time. Consider the race and character of the 
immigrants in the earlier and later periods. 

1899. The American Revolution under Washington and the English 
Revolution under Cromwell : Compare their Causes, Aims, and Results. 

Washington's Plan for a National University : The j^r^ment for it a, 
Hundred Years Ago and the Argument To-day. 

1900. The Monroe Doctrine: Its History and Purpose. 
Longfellow's Poetry of America : His Use of American Subjects and his 

Services for American History. 

1 90 1. The Explorations of the New England Cpast previous to the 
landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, with special reference to the early maps. 

The Services of Richard Hakluyt in promoting t;he English qoloniza:. 
tion of America. 
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Discovery of 

North America, 



Letter from Lorenzo L^asqualigo to his brothers Alvise and 

Francesco* 

London, 23rd August, 1497. 

Our Venetian, who went with a small ship from Bristol to 
find new islands, has come back, and says he has discovered, 
700 leagues off, the mainland of the country of the Gran Cam, 
and that he coasted along it for 300 leagues, and landed, but 
did not see any person. But he has brought here to the king 
certain snares spread to take game, and a needle for making 
nets, and he found some notched trees, from which he judged 
that there were inhabitants. Being in doubt, he came back to 
the ship. He has been away three months on the voyage, 
which is certain, and» in returning, he saw two islands to the 
right, but he did not wish to land, lest he should lose time, for 
he was in want of provisions. This king has been much 
pleased. He says that the tides are slack, and do not make 
currents as they do here. The king has promised for another 
time, ten armed ships as he desires, and has given him all the 
prisoners, except such as are confined for high treason, to go 
with him, as he has requested ; and has granted him money to 
amuse himself till then. Meanwhile, he is with his Venetian 
wife and his sons at Bristol. His name is Zuam Talbot, t and 
he is called the Great Admiral, great honour being paid to him, 
and he goes dressed In silk. The English are ready to go with 
him, and so are many of our rascals. The discoverer of these 
things has planted a large cross in the ground with a banner 

^ CnltrndoT q/ Stat* Paptrs (Venice), i, p. aSa, No. 751. f A mLBpriat : 




of England, and one of St. Mark, as he is a Venetian ; so that 
our flag has been hoisted very far away. 

First Despatch of Raitnondo di Soncino to the Duke of Milan,* 

(JSxtract,) 

24th August, 1497. 

Some month afterwards His Majesty sent a Venetian, who 
is a distinguished sailor, and who was much skilled in the dis- 
covery of new islands, and he has returned safe, and has dis- 
covered two very large and fertile islands, having, it would 
seem, discovered the seven cities 400 leagues from England to 
the westward. These successes led His Majesty at once to 
entertain the intention of sending him with fifteen or twenty 
vessels. 

Second Despatch of Raitnondo di Soncino to the 
Duke of Milan. ^ 

i8th December, 1497. 

My most illustrious and most excellent Lord, 

Perhaps amidst so many occupations of your Excellency it 
will not be unwelcome to learn how this Majesty has acquired 
a part of Asia without drawing his sword. In this kingdom 
there. is a certain Venetian named Zoanne Caboto, of gentle 
disposition, very expert in navigation, who, seeing that the 
most serene Kings of Portugal and Spain had occupied, un- 
known iblands, meditated the achievement of a similar acquisi- 
tion for the said Majesty. Having obtained royal privileges 
securing to himself the use of the dominions he might dis- 
cover, the sovereignty being reserved to the Crown, he en- 
trusted his fortune to a small vessel with a crew of 18 persons, 
and set out from Bristo, a port in the western part of this 
kingdom. Having passed Ibernia, which is still further to the 
west, and then shaped a northerly course, he began to navigate 
to the eastern part, leaving (during several days) the North 
Star on the right hand ; and having wandered thus for a long 
time, at length he hit upon land,t where he hoisted the royal 
standard, and took possession for this Highness, and, having 
obtained various proofs of his discovery, he returned. The 

* Calendar of State Papers (Venice), iii. p. 260, No. 750. 

^ Annuario Scienit/ico, Milan, 1866, p. 700; Archiv ef I^tat Milan^ reprinted by Har> 
risse, p. 324, from the Intorno of Desimoni, and translated from his text io/s the luklayt 
Society, with his pemiissiou. Also Tarducci, p. 351. 

t " Terra ferma. " 
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said Messer Zoannei being a foreigner and poor, would not 
have been believed if the crewi who are nearly all English, and 
belonging to BristO| had not testified that what he said was the 
truth. This Messer Zoanne has the description of the world 
on a chart, and also on a solid sphere which he has constructed, 
and on which he shows where he has been ; and, proceeding 
towards the east, he has passed as far as the country of the 
Tanais. And they say that there the land is excellent and (the 
climate ?) temperate, suggesting that brasil and silk grow there. 
They affirm that the sea is full of fish, which are not only 
taken with a net, but also with a basket, a stone being fastened 
to it in order to keep it in the water ; and this I have heard 
stated by the said Messer Zoanne. 

The said Englishmen, his companions, say that they took so 
many fish that this kingdom will no longer have need of Ice- 
land, from which country there is an immense trade in the fish 
they call stock-fish. But Messer Zoanne has set his mind on 
higher things, for he thinks that, when that place has been 
occupied, he will keep on still further towards the east, where 
he will be opposite to an island called Cipango, situated in the 
equinoctial region, where he believes that all the spices of the 
world, as well as the jewels, are found. He further says that 
he was once at Mecca, whither the spices are brought by cara- 
vans from distant countries; and having inquired from whence 
they were brought and where they grow, they answered that 
they did not know, but that such merchandize was brought 
from distant countries by other caravans to their home ; and 
they further say that they are also conveyed from other remote 
regions. And he adduced this argument, that if the eastern 
people tell those in the south that these things come from a far 
distance from them, presupposing the rotundity of the earth, it 
must be that the last turn would be by the north towards the 
west ; and it is said that in this way the route would not cost 
more than it costs now, and I also believe it And what is 
more, this Majesty, who is wise and not prodigal, reposes such 
trust in him because of what he has already achieved, that he 
gives him a good maintenance, as Messer Zoanne has himself 
told me. And it is said that before long his Majesty will arm 
some ships for him, and will give him all the malefactors to go 
to that country and form a colony, so that they hope to estab- 
lish a greater depot of spices in London than there is in 
Alexandria. The principal people in the enterprise belong to 
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Bristo. They are great seamen, and, now that they know 
where to go, they say that the voyage thither will not occupy 
more than 1 5 days after leaving Ibernia. I have also spoken 
with a Burgundian, who was a companion of Messer Zoanne, 
who affirms all this, and who wishes to return because the 
Admiral (for so Messer Zoanne is entitled) has given him an 
island, and has given another to his barber of Castione,* who 
is a Genoese, and both look upon themselves as Counts ; nor 
do they look upon my Lord the Admiral as less than a Prince. 
I also believe that some poor Italian friars are going on this 
voyage, who have all had bishopricks promised to them. And 
if I had made friends with the Admiral when he was about to 
sail, I should have got an archbishoprick at least ; but I have 
thought that the benefits reserved for me by your Excellency 
will be more secure. I would venture to pray that, in the 
event of a vacancy taking place in my absence, I may be put 
in possession, and that I may not be superseded by those who, 
being present, can be more diligent than I, who am reduced in 
this country to eating at each meal ten or twelve kinds of 
victuals, and to being three hours at table every day, two for 
love of your Excellency, to whom I humbly recommend myself. 
London, 18 Dec. 1497, your Excellency's most humble servant, 

Raimundus. 

Despatch from Ruy Gonzalez de Puebla to the Catholic 
Sovereign,^ 

25TH July, 1498. 

The King of England sent five armed ships with another 
Genoese like Columbus J to search for the island of Brasil, and 
others near it. They were victualled for a year. They say 
that they will be back in September. By the direction they 
take, the land they seek must be the possession of your High- 
nesses. The King has sometimes spoken to me about it, and 
seems to take very great interest in it. I believe that the dis- 
tance from here is not 400 leagues. 

•Perhaps Castiglione, near Chiavari. 

t Public Record Office. 

X This is the first time that the name of Columbus is mentioned in a document coming from 
England. — Harrisu. 
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Despatch from Pedro de Ay a! a to the Catholic Sm^e reigns.^ ' 
{Extract from a long Despatch on several subjects.) 

^f a 5th Jltly» 1498. 

I well believe that your Highnesses have heard how the 
King of England has equipped a fleet to discover certain 
islands and mainland that certain persons who set out last year 
for the same have testified that they have found. I have seen 
the chart which the di-coverer has drawn^ who is another 
Genoese like Colurabus, and has been in Seville and in Lisbon, 
procuring to find those who would help htm in this enterprise. 
It is seven years since those of Bristol used to send out, every 
year, a fleet of two, three, or four caraiels to go and seek for 
the isle of Brasil and the seven cities, according to the fancy of 
this Genoese. The king determined to despatch an expedition, 
because he had the certainty that they had found land last 
year. The fleet consisted of 5 ships provisioned for one year. 
News has come that one, on board of which there was one friar 
Bull, has returned to Ireland in great distress, having been 
driven back by a great storm. 

The Genoese went on his course. I, ha%'ing seen the course 
and distance he takes, think that the land they have found or 
seek is that which your Highnesses possess, for it is at the end 
of that which belongs to your Hiejhnesses by the convention 
with Portugal. It is hoped that they will return by September. 
I send the knowledge of it to your Highnesses. The King of 
England has spoken to me about it several times» and he thinks 
that your Highnesses will take great interest in it. I believe 
the distance is not 400 leagues. And I told him that I 
thought they were the islands discovered by your Highnesses, 
and I even gave him a reason ; but he would not hear it. As 
I believe that your Highnesses now have intelligence of all, as 
yell as the chart or mappe-monde that this Genoese has made, 
I do not send it now, though I have it here; and to me it 
feems very false to give out that they are not the said islands, 

• Public Record Office, Calendar of State Paptrs (Spain)^ I p , 176, No, a 10. The orig- 
ioal despatch was id cipher. 
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JOHN CABOT'S FIRST EXPEDITION. 

From Harriss^s ^^John Caboty the Discoverer of North America'' 

The letters patent of 1496 were granted to John Cabot and 
his three sons; but no documentary proof whatever has yet 
been adduced to show that any of them accompanied their 
father in his first transatlantic voyage. The only circum- 
stance which may be cited on the subject would rather prove 
the reverse. Pasqualigo, in describing John Cabot's return, 
says: 

** £ all dato danari fazi bona ziera fino a quel tempo e con so moier 
venitiana e con so fiolo a Bristo : And [the King] has given him money 
wherewith to amuse himself till then [the second expedition] ; and he is 
now at Bristol with his Venetian wife, and with his sons." 

This sounds as if after his arrival in London he bad gone to 
Bristol to join his wife and children. Still less can it be 
demonstrated that Sebastian Cabot himself joined the expedi- 
tion. The belief rests exclusively upon statements from his 
own lips, made at a time, under circumstances, in a form, and 
with details which render them very suspicious. Nay, they 
have been positively denied at least twice in his lifetime, in 
England as well as in Spain, as we intend to prove in due 
course. 

Meanwhile, in order to determine all the facts known rela- 
tive to that expedition, it is prudent to limit the inquiry to con- 
temporary authorities. These should be divided into two 
classes, viz. : the evidence furnished by witnesses who obtained 
or may have obtained their information from John Cabot him- 
self ; and the evidence supplied, directly or indirectly, by his 
son Sebastian. 

The first class of data — that is, which emanates from John 
Cabot — comprises three documents : 

1. An extract from a letter addressed from London, 

August 23rd, 1497, by Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his 
brothers at Venice. 

2. A despatch sent from London, August 24th, 1497, by 

Raimondo di Soncino to the Duke of Milan. 

3. Another despatch from and to the same parties, Lon- 

don, December ^ 8th, 1497. 
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The second class of documents consists of the evidence 
supplied directly by Sebastian Cabot. It comprises the fol- 
lowing : 

ii. A description given by Pietro Martire d' Anghiera 
(usually called simply *' Peter Martyr "), in his third 
Decade. 
2. An accoynt from some anonymous informer, usually 
designated as ^*the Mantuan Gentleman," who fur- 
nished it to Ramiisio. 
3. An engraved map dated 1544, bearing on its face a 
legend to the effect that it is the work of Sebastian 
Cabot, 

According to Peter Martyr and the Mantuan Gentleman, 
who obtained their information from Sebastian Cabot in per- 
son, and to Gomara and Galvio, both of whom, however, have 
simply copied Peter Martyr, the first expedition was composed 
of two ships, with a crew of three hundred men. 

The letters patent of 1496 authorized the employment of five 
ships, equipped at the cost of the grantees : 

** Five ships of wbat burthen or quaJity soeuer they be, and as many 
mariners or men as they will have with them in the sayd ships, vpon their 
owne proper costs and charges." 

But we have the positive statements of Lorenzo Pasqualigo 
and Raimondo di Soncino, who repeat what they themselves 
heard John Cabot say in London, immediately upon his return 
in the first week of August, 1497, that he accomplished his dis- 
covery with only one ship, ''con uno naviglio de Bristo," 
which is even reported by thera to have been a small craft, 
with a crew of but eighteen men : *' cum uno piccolo naviglio e 
^xviii persone." It is true that an English chronicle written 
soon after, and which we propose to discuss at length further 
on, says that with the ship, stated therein to have been 
equipped by the King, went three or four Bristol vessels sent 
by English merchants. But we expect to demonstrate that 
these details refer only to the second voyage (149S), 

As we have just said, the expedition consisted of only **one 
small ship manned by eighteen men, nearly all Englishmen 
from Bristol : uno piccolo naviglo e xviii persone, quasi tutti 
inglesi, e da Bristol." 
L^^e do not possess the date when John Cabot sailed out of 
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Bristol. The words ** departed from the West Cuntrey in the 
begynnyng of somer," in the Cottonian manuscript, and " de- 
parted from Bristowe in the beginning of May," in Hakluyt, 
after Fabyan, which we once thought applied to the voyage of 
1497, concern only the expedition of 1498. But as Pasqualigo, 
when describing, on the 23rd of August 1497, the arrival in 
England of John Cabot, which had just taken place, says that 
the voyage lasted three months, " e stato mexi tre sul viazo," 
we must infer that he set sail about the middle of May, 1497. 
This date coincides to some degree with the expression of 
Soncino, who, writing August 24th, 1497, says: "They sailed 
from Bristol, a western port of this kingdom, a few months 
since : Partitisi da Bristo porto occidentale de questo regno, 
sono mesi passate." 

When the vessel had reached the west coast of Ireland, it 
sailed towards the north, then to the east {sic pro west), when, 
after a few days, the North star was to the right : ** Passato 
Ibernia piii occidentale, e poi alzatosi verso el septentrione, 
commencib ad navigare ale parte orientate, lassandosi (fra 
qualche giorni) la tramontana ad raano drita." 

After sailing for seven hundred (or only four hundred) 
leagues, they reached the mainland : ** dice haver trovato lige 
700 lontana de qui terra ferma,'' says Pasqualigo. '^Lontane » 
da linsula de Ingilterra lege 400 per lo camino de ponente," re- ■ 
ports Soncino. 

Technically speaking, all that geographers can infer from 
those details is that Cabot's landfall was north of 51° 15' north 
latitude ; this being that of the southern extremity of Ireland. 
Ireland, however, extends to 55° 15' lat. N. From what point 
between these two latitudes did he sail westward ? Supposing 
that it was Valencia, and that he continued due west, he would 
have sighted Belle Isle or its vicinity. But Cabot is said 
positively to have altered his course and stood to the north- 
ward. How far, and where did he again put his vessel on the 
western tack t We are unable to answer this important ques- 
tion, and can only put forward suppositions based upon the 
following data : 

The place where he landed was the mainland: '^captioe in 
terra ferma." 

He then sailed along the coast 300 leagues : ** andato per la 
costa lige 300." 

As to the country visited, we find it described as being per- 
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?ct and temperate : "terra optima et temperata^" TTis sup- 
posed to yield Brazil-wood and silk : ** estimanno che vi nasca 
el brasilio e le sete/* wliilst the sea bathing its shores is filled 
with fishes: ** quelle mare e coperto de pessi." 

The country is inhabited by people who use snares to catch 
game, and needles for making nets : '* certi lazi ch' era tesi per 
prender salvadexine, e uno ago da far redd e a trovato certi 
albori tagiati.*' 

The w^aters (tides) are slack, and do not rise as they do in 
England : ** le aque e stanche e non han corso conae aqui/* 

Barring the gratuitous supposition about the existence of 
dye-wood (unless it be sumach)^ and silk, and taking into con- 
sideration that the country was discovered in summer, Cabot's 
description could apoly to the entire northern coast of 
America. 

The same may be said concerning the remark about slack 
tides. It was natural that John Cabot should have been sur- 
prised at seeing tides which rise only from t%vo and three 
quarters to four feet, whilst in the vicinity of Bristol they rise 
from thirty-six to forty feet ; but this diminutiveness is peculiar 
to the entire coast from Nova Scotia to Labrador, 

There is another detail, however, which is of importance, 
Cabot on his return saw two islands to starboard : ** ale tornar 
aldreto a visto do ixole.^* 

Those two islands were unknown before, and are very large 
and fertile: **due insule nove grandissime et fructiffere." 
The existence of islands in that vicinity is further confirmed 
by tlie fact that Cabot gave one to a native of Burgundy who 
was his companion, and another to his barber : *' uno Borgog- 
none compagno di mess, Zoanne . . . li ha donato una isola ; 
et ne ha donato una altra ad suo baibero." 

What were these large islands ? This question we propose 
to examine later. 

" La ^ terra optima et tempera ta/' 

The headlands clad in the pale green of mosses and shrubs 
may have conveyed at a distance to a casual observer the idea of 
fertility. As to the climate, it was in June and July that Cabot 
visited those regions* Now, in Labrador, " summer is brief, 
but lovely ** ^Emydopedia Britannicd\, 

He did not see any inhabitant, and therefore we have no 
specific details enabling us to identify the race of men who 
inhabited the country. But the needle for making nets, and 
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the snares for catching game, indicate the regular occupation 
of the Eskimo, whose proper home is from Cape Webeck to 
Cape Chudleigh ; whilst the ingenuity which the making of 
such implements presupposes agrees perfectly with that race 
said ** to have been able in the manufacture of their tools to 
develop mechanical skill far surpassing that of savages more 
favourably situatejj." Nor should we forget "that, judging 
from the traditions, they must have maintained their present 
characteristic language and mode of life for at least i,ooo 
years." The Eskimos of Cabot's time may therefore be judged 
by those of to-day. 

But there is a circumstance in John Cabot's conversation 
with the Milanese ambassador which is still more convincing. 
It is evident that the Venetian adventurer and his companions 
were greatly struck with the enormous quantity of fish which 
they found in that region. It surpassed anything of the kind 
they had ever seen, even in the Icelandic sea, where cod was then 
marvellously plentiful. He dwells at length and with evident 
complacency on that fortunate peculiarity : 

" Quello mare e coperto de pessi li quali se prendenno non solo cum la 
rete, ma cum le ciste, essendoli alligato uno saxo ad ci6 che la cista se im- 
pozi in laqua. . . . dicoiio che portaranno tanti pessi che questo regno non 
havera piii bisogno de Islanda, del quale paese vene una grandissima mer- 
cantia de pessi che si chiamanno stochfissi: That sea is covered with 
fishes, which are taken not only with the net, but also with a basket, in 
which a stone is put so that the basket may plunge into water. . . . They 
say that they wiU bring thence such a quantity of fish that England will 
have no further need of Iceland, from which a very great commerce of fish 
called stockfish is brough.t." 

It is clear that the existence of vast quantities of cod is a 
circumstance which is applicable to the entire transatlantic 
coast north of New England. Yet, however plentiful that 
species of fish may be on the banks of Newfoundland, the 
quantity is surpassed near the entrance of Hudson Strait. 
Modern explorers report that there cod and salmon "form in 
many places a living mass, a vast ocean of living slime, which 
accumulates on the banks of Northern Labrador"; and the 
spot noted for its " amazing quantity of fish " is the vicinity of 
Cape Chudleigh, which the above details and other reasons 
seem to indicate as the place visited by John Cabot in 1497. 
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" Sometimes in Wagner's musical dramas the introduction of 
a few notes from some leading melody foretells the inevitable 
catastrophe toward which the action is moving, as when in 
Lohengrin's bridal chamber the well-know^n sound of the dis- 
tant Grail motive steals suddenly upon the ear, and the heart 
of the rapt listener is smitten with a sense of impending doom. 
So in the drama of maritime discovery, as glimpses of new 
worlds were beginning to reward the enterprising crowns of 
Spain and Portugal, for a moment there came from the North 
a few brief notes fraught with ominous portent. The power 
for whom destiny had reserved the world empire of which these 
Southern nations — so noble in aim, so mistaken in policy — 
were dreaming stretched forth her hand in quiet disregard of 
papal bulls, and laid it upon the western shore of the ocean. 
It was only for a moment, and long years were to pass before 
the consequences were developed. But in truth the first fate- 
ful note that heralded the coming English supremacy was 
sounded when John Cabot's tiny craft sailed out from the 
Bristol Channel on a bright May morning of 14^^.-/0/1/1 
Fiske^ *' Th€ Discoi^ery of America ^ 



" la the year 1407 a Venetian citiMn, called Giovmnnt Caboto, having: obtained letters- 
patent from Htnry vlT, the year previous for st voyage of discovery^ cjrossed the Atlantic 
Ocean, and, under the British Jiag, discovered the continent of North America. In i4i>8 he 
fitted out in Bristol a new ejci^eaitbtj, and agaiti aailed westward ; but scarcelr anything 
further ia known o£ that enterprise, 

"*Cabota had a son named Sebaistian, born in Venice, who lived in Eni^land not less than 
aixteea ycar-g, and then removed to Spain, where in 1518 Charles V. apiJointed hlro Pilot- 
Major. This ofhce he held for thirty yeara. In tixt Sebastian was authorized to take 
command tit i Spanish expedition intended for ' Tharsis and Opiiir,* but which instead went 
to La Plata, aod proved disastrous. After his return to Seville he was invited in 1547 by the 
counsellors of tdward VT. to England, and attain settled in thai country, Seven years 
aftervt-arda he prepared the expeditions of Willousrhby and Chancclor and of Stephen 
Burroughs in search of a north-east passage to Cathay. He hnally died in London^ after 
1SI7. at a very advanced a kg, in complete obscurity." 

Such is the summing up by Henry Harrisse of the bare facts concerning: John and 
Sebastian pibpt which may be relied upon, Harri*se*s opinion, based on evidence carefully 

§ resented in his book on " John Cabot, the Discoverer of North America, and Sebastian hia 
on," i* that John Cabot waa, like Columbus, a native of Genoa* His opinion, based chiefly 
on the celebrated chart of Juan de la Cosa, also is that in hU second voyage (1498) John 
Cabot fullumed the coast south from Newfoundland to Florida. The exact place of Cabot'^B 
landfall iu his first voyage, and its exact time in the year 1497, are matters of controveriy. 
Some think the place was Cape Breton, some Newfoundland, some Labrador, 

Harrisse's bonk upon the Cabota is tlit- most cHticah thorough, and important,^ In the 
collection of "Documents relatm^ to the Voyages of John Cabot, ^^ appended by Clements 
R, Markham to his edition of tlie ^'Journal (jf Christopher Columbus'^ (Londonj The 
Hakluyt Society, 1803), most of the important original documents are included, Thb U the 
tert used for the present leallet. A full '* Syllabus of the Original Contemporary Documents 
which refer to the Cabots, to their Lives and to their Voyages," is appended to Harrissc'a 
book. Mr. George Parker Winship has published a volume of "Cabot Bibliography/* 
which is a most scholarly and exhaustive work, leaving nothing unnoticed: it contains a 
valuable introductory essay on the careers of the Cabots. The chapter on the voyaifea 
of the Cabois, in the ** Narrative and Critical History of America,*'' is by Charles Deane. 
There ia no better brief survey, and the bibliugrnphioiil notes are of the highest value. 
"Cabot's Discovery of North America." by G, E, Weare, is a scholarly book; and the 
work by Francesco Tarducci should be consulted. There are valuable essays and addresses 
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by Ilr. Afds.es Harveir, of Ncwfouadland, Elizabeth Hod^etp at Bristol, Justin Wmsor, aod 
others. 

In the passtagre rrom Hatrttse^i book, repnnted in the precedifier paeresni the first class i>E 
data far the first voyage of John Cabot is said to comprise three documeDts, — the IctccT of 
F^squaligo and ihe two despatches of Sonduo. These are el vtn in the present J^flei, 
together with the esttracts. Irom the despatches of Puebla. the l^ipatiish ambassador im Lor-* 
doD. and Ayala, hin adjunct in the einba<.sy, both vrritten in July, 14^, just after the second 
expedittoti had naiLed, and the Latter conti^ining an cxijrtss reference to the expedition af [he 
year htfore. Old South Leaflet No. 37 contains the various documents r^l«&tine to the 
vtiYTie^oi the Cabols i^hich, were gathered bv Hakluyt and putjllshed in big "* Principal 
Navigattons, VoyaipeB, and Discoveries of the lLTi;;^]is,h Nation," in 158^. 

In the year 1^97, the ftmttli eeiitenrital of Cabot's discovery was observed by the dedica- 
tion at Bristol of a great m emu rial tower; and ihe adcnunts of this Bristol observance ^should 
be consulted. There wa^ an important comcnem oration by the Royal Sodcly of Canada at 
Halifax, a full account of whkh, toerether v.ith valtiahle papers upon Cabot by S. E- Dawson 
and others^ may be found in the Proceedings of the Society for iSgj. The quadrjcentenniak 
was also observed by the Maine HistoricarSociely at firunswick, and in the society's collec- 
tions for 1S97 are published five scholarly papers there presenfed: " John Cabot and his 
Discoveries," by fatnes Phinney Baxter ; ' The Latidfali of Cabot and the Extent of his 
Discoveries,'^ by Prof^oT- William Macdonald; "The Dfiwn of Western Discovery,** by 
Professor J, W. Black ; "The Cartography of die Period^" by Rey. Fenry S. Hurra|fe ^ ana 
*' The Value and St^nilicani^e of Cabol'st Discovery to the World," by Professor John S. 
Sewali, Rev. E. G. Forler'^s article on "The Cabot Celebrations of iSgy," in, the //rm 
En^iand Ma^asitif for February k 1*58, Lb a coraprebeosive siimmiury^ and cod tains valuable 
iUiLBtra tions. 
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THE WORLD ENCOMPASSED BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE* 



\ \mm}m^mnmM on the California 
■ l^^Si^^ Coast, 

^W From Guatulco we departed the day following, viz., Aprill 
1 6, [1579] setting our course directly into the sea, whereon we 
sayled 500 leagues ia longitude, to get a winde : and betweene 

\ that and June 3, 1400 leagues in all till we came into 42 A^^. 
of North latitude, where in the ni^ht following we found such 
alteration of heate, into extreame and nipping cold, that our 
men in generall did grieuotisly complaine thereof, some of them 
feeling their healths much impaired thereby; neither was it 
that this chanced in the night alone, but the day following car- 

I ried with it not onely the markes, but the stings and force of 
the night going before, to the great admiration of vs all ; for 
besides that the pinching and biting aire was nothing altered, 
the very roapes of our ship were stiffe, and the raine which fell 
was an vnnatural congealed and frozen substance, so that we 
seemed rather to be in the frozen Zone then any way so neere 
vnto the sun, or these hotter climates. 

Neither did this happen for the time onely, or by some sud- 
den accident, but rather seemes indeed to proceed from some 
ordinary cause, against the which the heate of the sun preuailes 
not; for it came to that extremity in sayling but 2 A^%. farther 
to the Northward in our course, that though sea-men lack not 
good stomaches, yet it seemed a question to many amongst vs^ 
whether their hands should feed their mouthes, or rather keepe 
themselues within their couerts from the pinching cold that did 
benumme them. Neither could we impute it to the tendernesse 
i our bodies, though we came lately from the extremitio of 
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heate, by reason whereof we might be more sensible of the 
present cold : insomuch as the dead and sencelesse creatures 
were as well affected with it as ourselues : our meate, as soone 
as it was remooued from the fire, would presently in a manner 
be frozen vp, and our ropes and tackling in few dayes were 
growne to that stiff nesse, that what 3 men afore were able with 
them to performe, now 6 men, with their best strength and 
vttermost endeauour, were hardly able to accomplish : whereby 
a sudden and great discouragement seased vpon the mindes of 
our men, and they were possessed with a great mislike and 
doubting of any good to be done that way ; yet would not our 
General be discouraged, but as wel by comfortable speeches, 
of the diuine prouidence, and of God's louing care ouer his 
children, out of the Scriptures, as also by other good and profit- 
able perswasions, adding thereto his own cheerfuU example, he 
so stirred them vp to put on a good courage, and to quite 
themselues like men, to indure some short extremity to haue 
the speedier comfort, and a little trouble to obtaine the greater 
glory, that eury man was throughly armed with willingnesse 
and resolued to see the uttermost, if it were possible, of what 
good was to be done that way. 

The land in that part of America, bearing farther out into the 
West then we before imagined, we were neerer on it than wee 
were aware ; and yet the neerer still wee came vnto it, the 
more extremitie of cold did sease vpon vs. The 5 day of lutu^ 
wee were forced by contrary windes to runne in with the 
shoare, which we then first descried, and to cast anchor in a 
bad bay, the best roade we could for the present meete with, 
where wee were not without some danger by reason of the 
many extreme gusts and flawes that beate vpon vs, which if 
they ceased and were still at any time, immediately upon their 
intermission there followed most uile, thicke, and stinking 
fogges, against which the sea preuailed nothing, till the gusts 
of wind againe remoued them, which brought with them such 
extremity and violence when they came, that there was no 
dealing or resisting against them. 

In this place was no abiding for vs ; and to go further North, 
the extremity of the cold (which had now vtterly discouraged 
our men) would not permit vs ; and the winds directly bent 
against vs, hauing once gotten vs vnder sayle againe, com- 
manded vs to the Southward whether we would or no. 

From the height of 48 deg., in which now we were, to 38, 
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foimd the land, by coasting alongst 
reasonable plaine \ euery hill (whereof we saw many, but none 
verie high), though it were mjune^ and the sunne in his nearest 
approch vnto them, being couered with snow. 

In 38 deg. 30 min. we fell with a conuenient and fit har* 
borough, and June i*] came to anchor therein, where we con- 
tinued till the 23 day of /u/y following. During all which 
time, notwithstanding it was in the height of summer, and so 
neere the sunne, yet were wee continually visited with like 
nipping colds as %ve had felt before; insomuch that if violent 
exercises of our bodies, and basie employment about our nec- 
essarie labours, had not sometimes compeld us to the contrary^ 
we could very well haue been contented to haue kept about us 
still our winter clothes ; yea (had our necessities suffered vs) to 
haue kept our beds ; neither could we at any time» in whole 
fourteene dayes together, find the aire so cleare as to be able 
to take the height of sunne or starre. 

And here, hauing so fit occasion (notwithstanding it may 
seeme to be besides the purpose of writing the history of this 
our voyage), w*e \vill a little more diligently inquire into the 
causes of the continuance of the extreame cold in these parts, 
as also into the probabilities or vnlikelihoods of a passage to 
be found that way. Neither was it (as hath formerly beene 
touched) the tendernesse of our bodies, comming so lately out 
of the heate, whereby the poores were opened^ that made vs so 
sensible of the colds we here felt : in this respect, as in many 
others, we found our ixod a prouident Fatlier and carefull Phy- 
sitian for vs. We lacked no outward helpes nor inward com- 
forts to restore and fortifie nature, had it beene decayed or 
weakened in vs; neither was there wanting to vs the great 
experience of our Generall, who had often himselfe proued the 
force of the burning Zone, whose aduice alwayes preuaifed 
much to the preseruing of a moderate temper in our constitu- 
tions ; so that euen after our departure from the heate wee 
alwayes found our bodies^ not as sponges, but strong and 
hardned, more able to beare out cold, though we came out of 
excesse of heate, then a number of chamber champions could 
haue beene, who lye on their feather beds fill they go to sea, 
E>r rather, whose teeth in a temperate aire do beate in their 
Wads at a cup of cold sack and sugar by the fire. 

And that it was not our tendernes, but the very extremitie 
of the cold itselfe that caused this sensiblenes in vs, may the 
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rather appeare, in that the naturall inhabitants of the place 
(with whom we had for a long season familiar intercourse, as 
is to be related), who had neuer beene acquainted with such 
heate, to whom the countrey, ayre, and climate was proper, and 
in whom custome of cold was as it were a second nature ; yet 
vsed to come shiuering to vs in their warme f urres, crowding 
close together, body to body, to receiue heate one of another, 
and sheltring themselues vnder a lee bancke, if it were pos- 
sible, and as often as they could labouring to shroude them- 
selues vnder our garments also to keepe them warme. Besides, 
how vnhandsome and deformed appeared the face of the earth 
it selfe I shewing trees without leaues, and the ground without 
greennes in those moneths oi/une ^.n^July, The poore birds 
and foules not daring (as we had great experience to obserue 
it), not daring so much as once to arise from their nests after 
the first ^ggt layed, till it, with all the rest, be hatched and 
brought to some strength of nature, able to helpe itselfe. 
Onely this recompence hath nature affoorded them, that the 
heate of their owne bodies being exceeding great, it perfecteth 
the creature with greater expedition, and in shorter time then 
is to be found in many places. 

As for the causes of this extremity, they seeme not to be so 
deeply hidden but that they may, at least in part, be guessed 
at. The chiefest of which we conceiue to be the large spread- 
ing of the Asian and American continent, which (somewhat 
Northward of these parts), if they be not fully ioyned, ye'i 
seeme they to come very neere one to the other. From whose 
high and snow-couered mountaines, the North and North-west 
winds (the constant visitants of those coasts) send abroad their 
frozen nimphes, to the infecting the whole aire with this insuf- 
ferable sharpnesse ; not permitting the Sunne, no, not in the 
pride of his heate, to dissolve that congealed matter and snow, 
which they haue breathed out so nigh the Sunne, and so many 
degrees distant from themselues. And that the North and 
North-west winds are here constant in June and Jtdy^ as the 
North wind alone is in August and September^ we not onely 
found it by our owne experience, but were fully confirmed in 
the opinion thereof, by the continued obseruations of the Span- 
iards. Hence comes the generall squalidnesse and barren- 
nesse of the countrie ; hence comes it, that in the middest of 
their summer, the snow hardly departeth euen from their very 
doores, but is neuer taken away from their hils at all ; hence 
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come those thicke mists and most stinking fogges^ which in- 
crease so much the more^ by how much higher the pole is 
raised : wherein a blind pilot is as good as the best director of 
a course. For the Sunne striuing to performe his naturall 
office, in eleuating the vapors out of these inferior bodies, 
draweth necessarily abundance of moisture out of the sea; 
but the nipping cold (from the former causes) meeting and 
opposing the sunnes indeuour, forces him to giue oner his worke 
imperfect; and instead of higher eleuation, to leaue in the 
lowest region, wandring vpon the face of the earth and waters 
as it were a second sea, through which its owne beames cannot 
possibly pierce, vnlesse sometimes when the sudden violence 
of the winds doth helpe to scatter and breake through it; 
which thing happeneth very seldome, and when it happeneth 
is of no continuance. Some of our mariners in this voyage 
had formerely beene at Wardhouse, in 72 deg. of North lati- 
tude, who yet affirmed that they felt no such nipping cold there 
in the end of the summer, when they departed thence, as they 
did here in those hottest moneths oijune Rud/ufy, 

And also from these reasons we coniecture, that either there 
is no passage at all through these NorLherne coasts (which is 
most likely), or if there be, that yet it is vnnauigable. Adde 
hereunto, that though we searched the coast diligently, euen 
vnto the 48 deg., yet found we not the land to trend so much 
as one point in any place towards the East, but rather running 
on continually North-west, as if it went directly to meet with 
Asia ; and euen in that height, when we had a franke winde to 
haue carried vs through, had there beene a passage, yet we 
had a smoothe and calme sea, with ordinary flowing and re- 
fiowing, which could not haue beene had there beene a frete ; 
of which we rather infallibly concluded, then coniectured^ that 
there was none* But to returne. 

The next day, after our comming to anchor in the aforesaid 
harbour, the people of the countrey shewed themselues, send- 
ing off a man with great expedition to vs in a canow. Who 
being yet but a little from the shoare, and a great way from 
our ship, spake to vs continually as he came rowing on. And 
at last at a reasonable distance staying him self e, he began 
more solemnely a long and tedious oration, after his manner : 
vsing in the deliuerie thereof many gestures and signes, mouing 
his hands, turning his head and body many wayes ; and after 
his oration ended, with great shew of reuerence and submission 
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returned backe to shoare againe. He shortly came againe the 
second time in like manner, and so the third time, when he 
brought with him (as a present from the rest) a bunch of 
feathers, much like the feathers of a blacke crow, very neatly 
and artificially gathered vpon a string, and drawne together 
into a round bundle; being verie cleane and finely cut, and 
bearing in length an equall proportion one with another; a 
speciall cognizance (as wee afterwards obserued) which they 
that guard their kings person weare on their heads. With this 
also he brought a little basket made of rushes, and filled with 
an herbe which they called Tabdh, Both which being tyed to 
a short rodde, he cast into our boate. Our Generall intended 
to haue recompenced him immediatly with many good things 
he would haue bestowed on him ; but entring into the boate to 
deliuer the same, he could not be drawne to receiue them by 
any meanes, saue one hat, which being cast into the water out 
of the ship, he tooke vp (refusing vtterly to meddle with any 
other thing, though it were vpon a board put off vnto him) and 
so presently made his returne. After which time our boate 
could row no way, but wondring at vs as at gods, they would 
follow the same with admiration. 

The 3 day following, uiz., the 21, our ship hauing receiued 
a leake at sea, was brought to anchor neerer the shoare, that, 
her goods being landed, she might be repaired ; but for that 
we were to preuent any danger that might chance against our 
safety, our Generall first of all landed his men, with all neces- 
sary prouision, to build tents and make a fort for the defence 
of our selues and goods : and that wee might vnder the shelter 
of it with more safety (what euer should befall) end our busi- 
nesse ; which when the people of the countrey perceiued vs 
doing, as men set on fire to war in defence of their countrie, in 
great hast and companies, with such weapons as they had, 
they came downe vnto vs, and yet with no hostile meaning or 
intent to hurt vs : standing, when they drew neere, as men 
rauished in their mindes, with the sight of such things as they 
neuer had seene or heard of before that time : their errand 
being rather with submission and feare to worship vs as Gods, 
then to haue any warre with vs as with mortall men. Which 
thing, as it did partly shew itselfe at that instant, so did it 
more and more manifest itself afterwards, during the whole 
time of our abode amongst them. At this time, being willed 
by signes to lay from them their bowes and arrowes, they did 
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as they were directed, and so did all the rest, as they came 
^ore and more by companies vnto them, growing in a little 
■ihile to a great number, both of men and women. 

To the intent, therefore, that this peace which they them* 
selues so willingly sought might, without any cause of the 
ft^reach thereof on our part given, be continued, and that wee 
Ipiight with more safety and expedition end our businesses in 
quiet, our Generall, with all his company, vsed all meanes pos- 
sible gently to intreate them, bestowing vpon each of them 
liberally good and necessary things to couer their nakednesse; 
withall signifying vnto them we were no Gods, but men, and 
had neede of such things to couer our owne shame ; teaching 
them to vse them to the same ends, for which cause also wee 
did eate and drinke in their presence, giuing them to vnder- 
stand that without that wee could not Hue, and therefore were 
but men as well as they. 

Notwithstanding nothing could perswade them, nor remoue 
lat opinion which they had conceiued of vs, that wee should 
Gods. 

In recompence of those things which they had receiued of 
vs, as shirts, hnnen cloth, etc., they bestowed vpon our Gen- 
rail, and diuerse of our company, diuerse things, as feathers, 
iwles of networke, the quiuers of their arrowes^ made of fawne 
"skins, and the very skins of beasts that their women wore vpon 
their bodies. Hauing thus had their fill of this times visiting 
and beholding of vs, they departed with ioy to their houses, 
which houses are digged round within the earth, and haue 
from the vppermost brimmes of the circle clefts of wood set vp, 
and ioyned close together at the top, like our spires on the 
steeple of a Church ; which being couered with earth, suffer 
no water to enter, and are very warme ;, the doore in the most 
part of them performes the office also of a chimney to let oat 
lie smoake : its made in bignesse and fashion like to an ordi- 
iry scuttle in a ship, and standing slopewise : their beds are 
the hard ground, onely with rushes strewed vpon it, and lying 
round about the house, haue their fire in the mid d est, which by 
ison that the house is but low vaulted, round, and close, 
Hueth a maruelous reflexion to their bodies to heate the same. 
Their men for the most part goe naked ; the women take a 
kinde of bulrushes, and kembing it after the manner of hemp, 
make them selues thereof a loose garment, which being knitte 
about their middles, hanges downe about their hippes, and so 
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affordes to them a couering of that which nature teaches should 
be hidden ; about their shoulders they weare also the skin of 
a deere, with the haire vpon it. They are very obedient to 
their husbands, and exceeding ready in all seruices; yet of 
themsclues offring to do nothing, without the consents or being 
called of the men. 

As soone as they were returned to their houses, they began 
amongst themselues a kind of most lamentable weeping and 
crying out ; which they continued also a great while together, 
in such sort that in the place where they left vs (being neere 
about 3 quarters of an English mile distant from them) we 
very plainely, with wonder and admiration, did heare the same, 
the women especially extending their voices in a most miser- 
able and dolefuU manner of shreeking. 

Notwithstanding this humble manner of presenting them- 
selues, and awfuU demeanour vsed towards vs, we thought it 
no wisedome too farre to trust them (our experience of former 
Infidels dealing with vs before, made vs carefull to prouide 
against an alteration of their affections or breach of peace if it 
should happen), and therefore with all expedition we set vp 
our tents, and intrenched ourselues with walls of stone ; that 
so being fortified within ourselues, we might be able to keepe 
off the enemie (if they should so proue) from comming amongst 
us without our good wills : this being quickly finished, we went 
the more cheerefully and securely afterward about our other 
businesse. 

Against the end of two daies (during which time they had 
not againe beene with vs), there was gathered together a great 
assembly of men, women, and children (inuited by the report 
of them which first saw vs, who, as it seems, had in that time 
of purpose dispersed themselues into the country, to make 
knowne the newes), who came now the second time vnto vs, 
bringing with them, as before had beene done, feathers and 
bagges of Tobah for presents, or rather indeed for sacrifices, 
vpon this perswasion that we were gods. 

When they came to the top of the hill, at the bottom whereof 
wee had built our fort, they made a stand ; where one (ap- 
pointed as their chief e speaker) wearied both vs his hearers, 
and himselfe too, with a long and tedious oration ; deliuered 
with strange and violent gestures, his voice being extended to 
the vttermost strength of nature, and his wordes falling so 
thicke one in the necke of another, that he could hardly fetch 
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his breath againe : as soone as he had concluded, all the rest, 
with a reuerend bowing of their bodies (in a dreaming manner, 
land long producing of the same) cryed O/i: thereby giuing 
Itheir consents that all was very true which he had spoken^ and 
[that they had vttered their minde by his mouth vnto vs ; which 
I done, the men laying downe their bowes vpon the hill, and 
lleauing their women and children behinde them, came downe 
with their presents ; in such sort as if they had appeared be- 
fore a God indeed, thinking theraselues happy that they might 
Lliaue accesse vnto our Generall, but much more happy when 
I they sawe that he would receiue at their hands those things 
which they so willingly had presented : and no doubt they 
.thought themselues neerest vnto God when they sate or stood 
liiext to him. In the meane time the women, as if they had 
Ibeene desperate, vsed vnnatural violence against themselues, 
[crying and shrieking piteously, tearing their flesh with their 
luailes from their cheekes in a monstrous manner, the blood 
f streaming downe along their brests, besides despoiling the 
vpper parts of their bodies of those single couerings they 
formerly had, and holding their hands aboue their heads that 
they might not rescue their brests from harme, they would with 
furie cast themselues vpon the ground, neuer respecting 
whether it were cleane or soft, but dashed themselues in this 
manner on hard stones, knobby hillocks, stocks of wood, and 
pricking bushes, or whateuer else lay in their way, itterating 
the same course againe and againe ; yea women great witH 
child, some nine or ten times each, and others holding out till 
15 or 16 times (till their strengths failed them) exercise^d this 
cruelty against themselues : a thing more grieuous fo^ vs to see 
or suiTer, could we haue holpe it, then trouble ^o tliem (as it 
seemed) to do it* This bloudie sacrifice (against our wils) 
beeing thus performed, our Generall, with his q^ompanie, in the 
presence of those strangers, fell to prayers ; afnd by signes in 
lifting vp our eyes and hands to heauen, sigriified vnto them 
that that God whom we did serue, and whoi/n they ought to 
worship, was aboue ; beseeching God, if it weu'e his good pleas- 
ure, to open by some meanes their blindec| eyes, that they 
might in due time be called to the knowledge! ^^ ^^"^' ^^^ ^^^^ 
and euerliuing God, and of Jesus Christ wh<bm he hath sent, 

(the saluation of the Gentiles, In the time ^f which prayers, 
singing of Psalmes, and reading of certain^ Chapters in the 
Bible, they sate very attentiuely: and obs^,ruing the end at 
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euery pause, with one voice still cried, Oh, greatly reioycing in 
our exercises. Yea they tooke such pleasure in our singing 
of Psalmes, that whensoeuer they resorted to vs, their first re- 
quest was commonly this, Gnad\ by which they intreated that 
we would sing. 

Our Generall hauing now bestowed vpon them diuers things, 
at their departure they restored them all againe, none carrying 
with him anything of whatsoeuer hee had receiued, thinking 
themselues sufficiently enriched and happie that they had found 
so free accesse to see vs. ^ 

Against the end of three dales more (the newes hauing the 
while spread itself e farther, and as it seemed a great way vp 
into the countrie), were assembled the greatest number of 
people which wee could reasonably imagine to dwell within any 
conuenient distance round about. Amongst the rest the king 
himselfe, a man of a goodly stature and comely personage, 
attended with his guard of about loo tall and warlike men, this 
day, v\z,^June 26, came downe to see vs. 

Before his comming, were sent two embassadors or mes- 
sengers to our Generall, to signifie that their Hibh^ that is, 
their king, was comming and at hand. They in the deliuery 
of their message, the one spake with a soft and low voice, 
prompting his fellow; the other pronounced the same, word 
b> word, after him with a voice more audible, continuing their 
prcnlamation (for such it was) about halfe an houre. Which 
being '^nded, they by signes made request to our Generall, to 
send som^ing by their hands to their Hibh or king, as a token 
that his conmijng might be in peace. Our Generall willingly 
satisfied their desire; and they, glad men, made speedy re- 
turne to \h€\t Hibh, Neither was it long before their king 
(making as pr^icely a shew as possibly he could) with all his 
traine came forward. 

In their combing forwards they cryed continually after a 
singing manner^ with a lustie courage. And as they drew 
neerer and nee!ier towards vs, so did they more and more 
striue to behaue^ themselues with a certaine comelinesse and 
grauity in all th^r actions. 

In the forefront came a man of a large body and goodly 
aspect, bearing tte Septer or royall mace, made of a certaine 
kind of blacke \m ^d, and in length about a yard and a halfe, 
before the king.\ Whereupon hanged two crownes, a bigger 
and a lesse, withl three chaines of a maruellous length, and 
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often doubled, besides a bagge of the herbe Tabdh, The 
crownes were made of knitworke, wrought %^pon most curiously 
with feathers of diners colours, very artificially placed, and of 
a formall fashion. The chaines seemed of a bony substance, 
euery Hoke or part thereof being very little, thinne^ most finely 
burnished, with a hole pierced through the middest. The 
number of Hnkes going to make one chaine, is in a manner in- 
finite ; but of such estimation it is amongst them, that few be 
the persons that are admitted to weare the same; and euen 
they to whom its lawfull to use them, yet are stinted what num- 
ber they shall vse, as some ten, some twelue, some twentie, and 
as they exceed in number of chaines, so thereby are they 
known e to be the more honorable personages. 

Next vnto him that bare this Scepter, was the king bimselfe 
with his guard about him ; his attire vpon his head was a cawle 
of knitworke, wrought vpon somewhat like the crownes, but 
differing much both in fashion and perfectnesse of worke ; vpon 
his shoulders he had on a coate of the skins of conies, reaching 
to his wast ; his guard also had each coats of the same shape, 
but of other skins; some hauing cawles likewise stucke with 
feathers, or couered ouer with a certaine dowoe, which groweth 
vp in the countrey \^on an herbe much like our lectuce, which 
exceeds any other downe in the world for finenesse, and beeing 
layed vpon their cawles, by no winds can be remoued. Of 
such estimation is this herbe amongst them, that the downe 
thereof is not lawfull to be worne, but of such persons as are 
about the king (to whom also it is permitted to weare a plume 
of feathers on their heads, in signe of honour), and the seeds 
are not vsed but onely in sacrifice to their gods. After these, 
in their order, did follow the naked sort of common people, 
whose haire being long, was gathered into a bunch behind, in 
which stucke plumes of feathers; but in the forepart onely 
single feathers like homes, euery one pleasing himself e in his 
owne deuice. 

This one thing was obserued to bee generall amongst them 
all, that euery one had his face painted, some with white, some 
blacke, and some with other colours, euery man also bringing 
in his hand one thing or other for a gift or present. Their 
traine or last part of their company consisted of women and 
children, each woman bearing against her breast a round 
basket or two, hauing within them diuers things, as bagges of 
Tobdk^ a roote which they call Fctdh^ whereof they make a kind 
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of meale, and either bake it into bread, or eate it rawe ; broyled 
fishes, like a pilchard ; the seede and downe aforenamed, with 
such like. 

Their baskets were made in fashion like a deep boale, and 
though the matter were rushes, or such other kind of stuife, 
yet was it so cunningly handled, that the most part of them 
would hold water : about the brimmes they were hanged with 
peeces of the shels of pearles, and in some places with two or 
three linkes at a place, of the chaines forenamed: thereby 
signifying that they were vessels wholly dedicated to the onely 
vse of the gods they worshipped ; and besides this, they were 
wrought vpon with the matted downe of red feathers, distin- 
guished into diuers workes and formes. 

In the meane time, our Generall hauing assembled his men 
together (as forecasting the danger and worst that might fall 
out) prepared himselfe to stand vpon sure ground, that wee 
might at all times be ready in our owne defence, if any thing 
should chance otherwise than was looked for or expecfed. 

Wherefore euery man being in a warlike readinesse, he 
marched within his fenced place, making against their approach 
a most warlike shew (as he did also at all other times of their 
resort), whereby if they had beene desperate enemies, they 
could not haue chosen but haue conceiued terrour and fear, 
with discouragement to attempt anything against vs, in be- 
holding of the same. 

When they were come somewhat neere vnto vs, trooping to- 
gether, they gaue vs a common or generall salutation, obseru- 
ing in the meane time a generall silence. Whereupon, he who 
bare the Scepter before the king, being prompted by another 
whom the king assigned to that office, pronounced with an 
audible and manly voice what the other spake to him in secret, 
continuing, whether it were his oration or proclamation, at the 
least halfe an houre. At the close whereof there was a com- 
mon Amen, in signe of approbation, giuen by euery person : 
and the king himselfe, with the whole number of men and 
women (the little children onely remaining behind) came fur- 
ther downe the hill, and as they came set themselues againe in 
their former order. 

And beeing now come to the foot of the hill and neere our 
fort, the Scepter bearer, with a composed countenance and 
stately carriage began a song, and answerable thereunto ob- 
serued a kind of measures in a dance : whom the king with his 
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guard and euery other sort of person following, did in like 
manner sing and daunce, sauing onely the women, who danced 
but kept silence. As they danced they still came on : and our 
General) perceiuing their plaine and simple meaning, gaue 
order that they might freely enter without interruption within 
our bulwarke. Where, after they had entred, they yet con- 
tinued their song and dance a reasonable time, their women 
also following them with their wassaile boales in their hands, 
their bodies bruised, their faces torne, their dugges, breasts, 
and other parts bespotted with bloud, trickUng downe from the 
wounds, which with their nailes they had made before their 
comming. 

After that they had satisfied, or rather tired themselues in 
this manner, they made signes to our Generall to haue him sit 
down ; unto whom both the king and diuers others made seu- 
erall orations, or rather, indeed, if wee had vnderstood them, 
supplications, that hee would take the Prouince and kingdome 
into his hand, and become their king and patron : making 
signes that they would resigne vnto him their right and title in 
the whole land, and become his vassals in themselues and their 
posterities : which that they might make vs indeed beleeue that 
it was their true meaning and intent, the king himself e, with 
all the rest, with one consent and with great reuerence, ioyfully 
singing a song, set the crowne vpon his head, inriched his 
necke with all their chaines, and offering vnto him many other 
things, honoured him by the name of Hybh, Adding there- 
unto (as it might seeme) a song and dance of triumph ; be- 
cause they were not onely visited of the gods (for so they still 
iudged vs to be), but the great and chief e God was now be- 
come their God, their king and patron, and themselues were 
become the onely happie and blessed people in the world. 

These things being so freely offered, our Generall thought 
not meet to reiect or refuse the same, both for that he would 
not giue them any cause of mistrust or disliking of him (that 
being the onely place, wherein at this present, we were of 
necessitie in forced to seeke reliefe of many things), and chiefely 
for that he knew not to what good end God had brought this 
to passe, or what honour and profit it might bring to our coun- 
trie in time to come. 

Wherefore, in the name and to the vse of her most excellent 
maiesty, he tooke the scepter, crowne, and dignity of the sayd 
countrie into his hand ; wishing nothing more than that it had 
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layen so fitly for her maiesty to enioy, as it was now her proper 
owne, and that the riches and treasures thereof (wherewith in 
the vpland countries it abounds) might with as great conuen- 
iency be transported, to the enriching of her kingdome here at 
home, as it is in plenty to be attained there ; and especially 
that so tractable and louing a people as they shewed them- 
selues to be, might haue meanes to haue manifested their most 
willing obedience the more vnto her, and by her meanes, as 
a mother and nurse of the Church of Christy might by the 
preaching of the Gospell, be brought to the right knowledge 
and obedience of the true and euerliuing God. 

The ceremonies of this resigning and receiuing of the king- 
dome being thus performed, the common sort, both of men and 
women, leaning the king and his guard about him, with our 
Generall, dispersed themselues among our people, taking a dili- 
gent view or suruey of euery man ; and finding such as pleased 
their fancies (which commonly were the youngest of vs), they 
presently enclosing them about offred their sacrifices vnto 
them, crying out with lamentable shreekes and moanes, weep- 
ing and scratching and tearing their very flesh off their faces 
with their nailes ; neither were it the women alone which did 
this, but euen old men, roaring and crying out, were as violent 
as the women were. 

We groaned in spirit to see the power of Sathan so farre 
preuaile in seducing these so harmlesse soules, and laboured 
by all meanes, both by shewing our great dislike, and when 
that serued not, by violent withholding of their hands from 
that madnesse, directing them (by our eyes and hands lift vp 
towards heauen) to the liuing God whom they ought to seme ; 
but so mad were they vpon their Idolatry, that forcible with- 
holding them would not preuaile (for as soone as they could 
get liberty to their hands againe, they would be as violent as 
they were before) till such time, as they whom they worshipped 
were conueyed from them into the tents, whom yet as men be- 
sides themselues, they would with fury and outrage seeke to 
haue againe. 

After that time had a little qualified their madnes, they then 
began to shew and make knowne vnto vs their griefes and 
diseases which they carried about them ; some of them hauing 
old aches, some shruncke sinewes, some old soares and can- 
chred vlcers, some wounds more lately receiued, and the like ; 
in most lamentable manner crauing helpe and cure thereof 
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from vs ; making signes, that if w€ did but blowe vpon their 
grief es, or but touched the diseased places, they would be 
whole. 

Their griefes we could not but take pitty on them, and to 
our power desire to helpe them : but that (if it pleased God to 
open their eyes) they might vnderstand we were but men and 
no gods^ we vsed ordinary nieanes, as lotions, emplaisters^ and 
vnguentSi most fitly (as farre as our skills could guesse) agree- 
ing to the natures of their griefes, beseeching God, if it made 
for his glory, to giue cure to their diseases by these meanes. 
The like we did from time to time as they resorted to vs, 

Few were the dayes, wherein they were absent from vs, dur* 
ing the whole time of our abode in that place; and ordinarily 
euery third day they brought their sacrifices, till such time as 
they certainely vnderstood our meaning, that we tooke no 
pleasure^ but were displeased with them; %vhereupon their 
zeale abated, and their sacrificing^ for a season, to our good 
liking ceased ; notwithstanding they continued still to make 
their resort vnto vs in great abundance, and in such sort, that 
they oft-time forgate to prouide meate for their owne suste- 
nance ; so that our Generall (of whom they made account as 
of a father) was faine to performe the office of a father to them, 
relieuing them with such victualls as we had prouided for our 
selues, as Muscles, Seales, and such like, wherein they tooke 
exceeding much content; and seeing that their sacrifices w^ere 
displeasing to vs, yet (hating ingratitude) they sought to rec- 
ompence vs with such things as they had, which they willingly 
inforced vpon vs, though it were neuer so necessarie or need- 
full for themselues to keepe. 

They are a people of a tractable, free, and louing nature, 
without guile or treachery ; their bowes and arrowes (their 
only weapons, and almost all their wealth) they vse very skill- 
fully, but yet not to do any great harme with them, being by 
reason of their weakenesse more fit for children then for men, 
sending the arrowes neither farre off nor with any great force : 
and yet are the men commonly so strong of body, that that 
which 2 or 3 of our men could hardly beare, one of them would 
take vpon his backe, and without grudging carrie it easily 
away, vp hill and downe hill an EngHsh mile together : they 
are also exceeding swift in running, and of long continuance, 
the vse whereof is so familiar with them, that they seldome 
goe, but for the most part runne. One thing we obserued in 
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them with admiration, that if at any time they chanced to see 
a fish so neere the shoare that they might reach the place 
without swimming, they would neuer, or very seldome, misse 
to take it. 

After that our necessary businesses were well dispatched, 
our Generall, with his gentlemen and many of his company, 
made a iourny vp into the land, to see the manner of their 
dwelling, and to be the better acquainted with the nature and 
commodities of the country. There houses were all such as 
we haue formerly described, and being many of them in one 
place, made seuerall villages here and there. The inland we 
found to be farre different from the shoare, a goodly country, 
and fruitfull soyle, stored with many blessings fit for the vse 
of man : infinite was the company of very large and fat Deere 
which there we sawe by thousands, as we supposed, in a heard ; 
besides a multitude of a strange kinde of Conies, by farre ex- 
ceeding them in number : their heads and bodies, in which 
they resemble other Conies, are but small ; his tayle, like the 
tayle of a Rat, exceeding long ; and his feet like the pawes of a 
Want or moale ; vnder his chinne, on either side, he hath a 
bagge, into which he gathereth his meate, when he hath filled 
his belly abroade, that he may with it, either feed his young, 
or feed himselfe when he lists not to trauaile from his bur- 
rough ; the people eate their bodies, and make great account 
of their skinnes, for their kings holidaies coate was made of 
them. 

This country our Generall named Albion, and that for two 
causes ; the one in respect of the white bancks and cliffes, 
which lie toward the sea ; the other, that it might haue some 
affinity, euen in name also, with our own country, which was 
sometime so called. 

Before we went from thence, our Generall caused to be set 
vp a monument of our being there, as also of her maiesties and 
successors right and title to that kingdome ; namely, a plate of 
brasse, fast nailed to a great and firme poste ; whereon is en- 
grauen her graces name, and the day and yeare of our arriuall 
there, and ot the free giuing vp of the prouince and kingdome, 
both by the king and people, into her maiesties hands: to- 
gether with her highnesse picture and armes, in a piece of six- 
pence currant English monie, shewing itselfe by a hole made 
of purpose through the plate; vndemeath was likewise en- 
grauen the name of our Generall, etc. 
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The Spaniards neuer had any dealing, or so much as set a 
foote in this country, the vtmost of their discoueries reaching 
onely to many degrees Southward of this place. 

And now, as the time of our departure was perceiued by 
them to draw nigh, so did the sorrowes and miseries of this 
people seeme to theniselues to increase vpon them, and the 
more certaine they were of our going away, the more doubtful] 
they shewed themselues what they might doe ; so that we 
might easily fudge that that ioy (being exceeding great) where- 
with they receiued vs at our first arriuall, was cleane drowned 
in their excessiue sorrow for our departing. For they did not 
onely loose on a sudden all mirth, ioy, glad countenance, pleas- 
ant speeches, agility of body, familiar reioycing one with 
another, and all pleasure what euer flesh and blood might bee 
delighted in, but with sighes and sorrowings, with heauy hearts 
and grieued minds, they powred out wofull complaints and 
moanes, with bitter teares and wringing of their hands, tor- 
menting themselues. And as men refusing all comfort, they 
onely accounted themselues as cast-awayes, and those whom 
the gods were about to forsake : so that nothing we could say 
or do, was able to ease them of their so heauy a burthen, or to 
deliuer them from so desperate a straite, as our leauing of them 
did seeme to them that it would cast them into. 

Howbeit, seeing they could not still enioy our presence, they 
(supposing vs to be gods indeed) thought it their duties to in- 
treate vs that, being absent, we wouJd yet be mindfull of them, 
and making signes of their desires that in time to come wee 
would see them againe, they stole vpon vs a sacrifice, and set 
it on fire erre we were aware» burning therein a chaine and a 
bunch of feathers. We laboured by all meanes possible to 
withhold or withdraw them, but could not preuaile, till at last 
we fell to prayers and singing of Psalmes, whereby they were 
allured immediatly to forget their folly, and leaue their sacrifice 
vnconsumed, suffering the fire to go out ; and imitating vs in 
all our actions, they fell a lifting of their eyes and hands to 
heauen, as they saw vs do. 

The 23 of July they tooke a sorrowfull farewell of vs, but 
being loath to leaue vs, they presently ranne to the top of the 
hils to keepe vs in their sight as long as they could, making 
fires before and behind, and on each side of them» burning 
iherein (as is to be supposed) sacrifices at our departure. 
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drake's departure from CALIFORNIA. 

From Corbet fs " Drake and the Tudor Navy J ^ 

" On July 23 the English finally put to sea, and the last 
sight they had of their worshippers was crowding the hill-tops 
and making fires, as though by a parting sacrifice to implore 
their divine guests not to leave them forever. So was sought 
to be established the first of those protectorates upon w^hich so 
large a part of the British Empire has been built. Though it 
was destined to go no further, there can be small doubt that 
Drake believed he had laid the foundations in America of a 
New England which was to rival New Spain. To a man so 
deeply impressed as he was with the cruelty of the Spaniards' 
native policy, it was perfectly natural that the Californians 
should wish to become the vassals of a monarch who could 
protect them. It was but the feudal process of commendation, 
and there is no reason to doubt he really took the native over- 
tures to be what he represented them. Were this the only 
episode of its kind that occurred during the voyage, it would 
be enough to raise him out of the ranks of the pirates and buc- 
caneers in which too often he has been made to stand. The 
space that is devoted to it in the Authorized Narrative is evi- 
dence of the importance he attached to his treaty. This alone 
should have been enough to suggest that, however much he 
desired wealth, however much he sought to be revenged on 
Don Martin Enriquez, it was the real ambition of the man, as 
sincerely as it was Frobisher's, to be the leader of English 
colonial expansion, and to stand in the eyes of his country as 
Cortez and the Conquistadores stood in the eyes of Spain. His 
gospel was to teach that what Spain had done England could 
do and do better. In his own time he was not understood 
except by few, and so was looked upon askance as a pirate or 
little better, as he is to this day. The * spacious times * of 
Elizabeth is a phrase that with cloying reiteration is lised when- 
ever Drake's name is mentioned. The truth is, it was still a 
narrow time, that cramped the men of broad ideas. The spa- 
cious times were not till Elizabeth was dead, and the peace gave 
England time to grasp the ideas of Drake and Frobisher, to 
realize their vision of a New England in the West, and to dream 
of a vast empire in the East with Madagascar for its seat and 
centre." 
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Don Frandsco ik Zarak was the commander of a Spanish ship 
captured by Drake just before he reached Guatuico, 

**The general of the Englishmen is a cousin of Juan Aqui- 
nes. He is the same who hve years ago took Nombre de Dios* 
He must be a man of about thirty- five years, short, with a ruddy 
beard, one of the greatest mariners there are on the sea alike 
from his skill and his power of command. His ship is a gal- 
leon of about four hundred tons, a very fast sailer, and there 
are aboard her a hundred men, all skilled hands and of warlike 
age, and all so well trained that they might be old soldiers of 
the Italian tertias. Every one is specially careful to keep his 
harquebuss clean. He treats them with affection, and they 
him with respect. He carries with him nine or ten gentlemen, 
cadets of high families in England, These are members of his 
council^ and he calls them together upon all occasions, however 
simple, and although he takes counsel from no one, he is 
pleased to hear their opinions before issuing his orders. He 
has no favorite (pnrado). These of whom I speak are admitted 
to his table, as well as a Portuguese pilot whom he brought 
from England This man never spoke a word the whole time 
I was there. He is served with much plate with gilt borders 
and tops and engraved with his arms, and has all possible kinds 
of delicacies and scents, many of which he says the Queen 
gave him. None of the gentlemen sit or cover in his presence, 
without first being ordered once and even several times. The 
galleon carries about thirty pieces of heavy ordnance and a 
large quantity of fireworks, and a great deal of ammunition 
and other necessaries. They dine and sup to the music of 
violins; and he carries all the appliances of carpenters and 
caulkers, so as to careen his ship when there is occasion. His 
ship is not only of the latest type, but sheathed. I understand 
that all the men he carries are paid, because when they plun- 
dered our ship nobody dared take anything without his orders. 
He keeps very strict discipline, and punishes the slightest fault 
He has painters, too, who sketch all the coast in its proper 
colours. This troubled me to see most of all, because it was 
so true to nature, that whosoever follows him can by no means 
lose his way. I heard that he started from his country with 
five ships and four sea-going shallops, and that the half of the 
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squadron was the Queen's; and I understand this is so, for 
the reasons I shall give your Excellency." 



Sir Francis Drake set sail from Plirmouth, Engr^and, on his famous voirafire around the 
world, November 15, 1577, with five ships and about one hundred and sixty men. His own 
ship, of one hundred tons, was called the " Pelican " ; but at the Straits of Magrellan her 
name was changed to the "Golden Hind." The Straits of Magrellan were reached August 
20. 1578 ; and* seventeen days were occupied in the passage through to the Pacific. The 
following months were spent in preying upon the Spanish ports and Spanish ships along the 
west coast of South America; and early in March, 1570, separated from his other snips, 
Drake in the " Golden Hind " was at Cape San Francisco, just north of tlie equator. He 
set forward March 7, and on April 15 ran in to the harbor of Guatulco, a small port of 
Guatemala, for supplies. " And now having reasonably, as we thought, provided ourselves, 
we departed from the coast of America for the present.'' Here the passage begins which is 
printed in the present leaflet. The passage is from the famous account ot the voyage 
entitled " The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake," prepared under the direction of 
the admiral's heir and nephew from the notes of Francis Fletcher, the chaplain on Drake's 
ship, and " divers others his followers in the same." It was published in London in 1628,— 
" offered now at last to publique view, both for the honour of the actor, but especially for 
the stirring up of hcroick spirits^ to benejit their countries and eternize their names ^ like 
noble attempts y 

At Cape San Francisco, Drake seems to have decided to get back to Eniiflatid by circum- 
navigating North America, entering the wesmm end of the "northwest passage/' the 
eastern outlet of which Frobisher supposed he had alare^dy foimd. It wa^ with thi.5 in view 
that he pushed up the California coast ; and onlj* i«fkcti he loimd the effort vain did he strike 
across the Pacific to the Philippines, the tndJAn Ocean^ and tbe Cape of Good Hopcn thus 
sailing completely round the globe. Chj tht afj-ih of Seplttsitier, isSo, " we safely, with 
joyful minds and thankful hearts to Gocf ■■ ■ ii Flimoth, the place of our fir^t Vtrtting 

forth, after we had spent 2 yeares^ 10 mc ame tew mJdc daie* beside* itn seeirigthe 

wonders of the Lord in the deep, in disc inany adrnkable thin^. in e^oing ilirough 

with so many strange adventures, in escitnjic init of ao many dangers, and overcoming so 
many difficulties in this our encompassing ot tlita neaihcr globe, atid paising rouiid about 
the world." 

U ,..^ j.iwi LuLc !-^.;i-r, 1 ^ i- ^^-i* Drake, \n this famous voyage of drey mnavigmti on h should 
have expliDF^d thti we^iterrii miiajiL of the present United States, and na^^d it Albion. UoJr 
OKce, if ever, bebre— when in 154a Uabriilo had explored the coast — had Eutropeans been 
s^enin Northern Caltfum la. Drake may have sailed as hir north as Vancouver, when the 
fo^5 and the co3d drove him back^ and he took refuge for a month or more in a bay which 
some believe to have bt^cn San ^ randf^co harhnr^ but which Prcifesaor Davidson of th£ 
Utilt^d States CoaBt Survey,, who has studied the ^ubjeL't most critically, locales a little 
above that. Rev, E. E., Hale, who wrote the a dnursble chapter an Hawking and Drake Lii 
the "^ Narrative md Critical History of AmeTi<::;a,'' vol. iii., believes that the ''convenient and 
fit harbor," the " fair and good bay " of the narrative,. 11 that o£ San Francisco* *^ I do not 
healute to say thai I believe it will prove thai Drake repaired hb ships in^ San. Franci^ca 
Bay, Ahd tliat thi^ bay took its naLEue not indirectly from E^ancis of Assisi, but from tlni 
bold Eng'hafi explorer who had struck terror to all the western coast 01 New Spain.^^ 
**Thtre is reason,. ' saya Lturney, "to conclude thai the /'or/ <^' Drake was that which i* 
now known by the n,amc of Fori San, Frmnciscs. . . , Allowing them to be the »am€. it ii 
rernarkable that both the most northem and the moat southern porta at which Drgjce 
anchored in tl^e course oi his voyage fihould afierwrards by the Spaniards^ donbtless^ without 
any intended reference to the name of Franda Dtake, he named San Frartiisc^.** 

'*Thc World EncomfaMcd by Sir Franciit Drake," and several other contemporary 
iccountB of the voyage of circumna\'igation, have been gatht^rcd into a. single volume, 
critieaUy edited, with notes and introdiiction, by W. S. W. Vaui, published by the Haklyyt 
Society ^LondoUi iSs4». The most complete and sdicJiirly life of fJnke is that in two 
volumes by Julian S. Corbett, who is also the author of the Utile volume on Drake in the 
" English &ffen of Action " series. There is art excellent older biography by Barrow, See 
alfto Bourne^s "^'EngJiih Seamen under the Tudors." Fruude** " Edglish Seamen in the 
Sbleexith Century. Markham's " Sea Fathers." Snuthey's " EnglLih Snmen;' and Payne'i 
*' Voyui» of the KllxaiKth.in Seinien." The valuvibk article oa Drake ia the " Dictlunirr 
of NAtion^ Bio^aphy '^ h by Professor J. K. Laughtc»Q. «^ 
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FROM THE " TRUE DISCOURSE," BY GEORGE BE^E. 

The colde regions" of the worlde are those whiche^ tending 
tovvarde the pole artike and antartike, are wi thou te the circuit or 
bounds of the seaven climates, which, agreeable to the opinion 
of the olde writersj is founde and sette out in our authore of the 
Sphere^ Joannes de Sacrobosco, where he pLiynely sayeth, that 
without the seaventh dimate, which is bounded by a parallel 
passing at fiftie degrees in latitude, all the habitation beyonde 
that to be discommodious and intoUerable : but Gemma PhrisiuSj 
a late writer, finding England and Scotland to be withoute the 
compasse of those climates wherein he knew to be very tem- 
perate and good habitadonj added thereunto two other climates, 
the uttermost paralell whereof passeth by 56 degrees in latitude, 
and therein comprehendeth over and above the first computa- 
tion, England, Scotland, Denmarke, Moscovia, etc., w^btch all 
are rich and mightie kingdomes. 

The old writers, perswaded by bare conjecture, went aboute 
to determine of those places, by comparing them to their own 
complexions, bycause they felt them to be hardly tolerable to 
themselves, and so toke thereby an argument of the whole 
habitable earth, as if a man borne in Morochus, or other part 
of Barbarie, should at the latter end of sommer, upon the sud- 
dayne, eyther naked, or wyth hys thinne vesture, be broughte 
into England, he would judge this region presently not to be 
habitable, bycause he being broughte up in so war me a countrey, 
is not able heere to live, for so sodaine an alteration of the cold 
ayre ; but if the same man hadde come at the beginning of 
sommer, and so afterwarde by little and little by certaine de- 



grees, had felt and acquainted himselfe with the frost of 
autumne, it would have seemed by degrees to harden him, 
and so to make it far more tollerable, and by use after one 
yeere or two, the ayre woulde seeme to hym more temperate. 
It was compted a greate matter in the olde time, that there was 
a brasse pot broken in sunder with frozen water in Ponthus^ 
which after was broughte and shewed in Delphis^ in token of a 
miraculous cold region and winter, and therefore consecrated to 
the Temple of Apollo. 

This effect being wroghte in the paralell of 48 degrees in 
latitude, it was presentlye compted a place verye hardlye and 
uneasily to be inhabited for the greate colde. And howe then 
can suche men define uppon other regions very farre without 
that paralell, wh'er they were inhabited or not, seeing that in so 
neare a place they so grossely mistooke the matter, and others 
their followers being contented with the inventions of the olde 
authors, have persisted willingly in the same opinion, with more 
confidence than consideration of the cause, so lightly was that 
opinion received, as touching the unhabitable clime neare and- 
under the Poles. 

Therefore I am at this present to prove y' all the land lying 
betweene the laste climate even unto the point directly under 
either Poles, is or maye be inhabited, especially of suche 
creatures as are ingendred and bredde therein. For indeed it 
is to be confessed, that some particular living creature cannot 
live in every particular place or region, especially wyth the 
same joy and felicitie, as it did where it was first bredde, for 
the certane agreement of nature that is betweene the place, 
and the thing bredde in that place, as appeareth by the ele- 
phant, which being translated and brought out of the second or 
third climate, though they may live, yet will they never ingender 
or bring forth yong. Also wee see the Uke in many kinds of 
plants and hearbs : for example, the orange tree, although in 
Naples they bring forth fruit abundantly, in Rome and Florence 
they will beare onlye faire greene leaves, but not any fruite : 
and translated into England, they will hardly beare either flow- 
ers, fruite, or leaves, but are the next winter pinched and 
withered with colde : yet it followeth not for this, that England, 
Rome, and Florence should not be habitable. 

In the proving of these colde regions habitable, I shall be 
verye shorte, bicause the same reasons serve for this purpose, 
which were alleaged before in the proving the middle zone to 
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be temperate, especially seeing 
from the sunoe, by the meanes eyther of the angle his beames 
doeth make with the horizon, or else by y« long or shorte con- 
tinuance of the sun's presence above ground i so that if tlie 
sunnes beames do heate perpendicularlye at righte angles, then 
there is one cause of heate, and if the sunne doe also long con* 
tinue above the horizon, then the heate thereby is muche en- 
creased by accesse of this other cause, and so groweth to a kind 
of extremities And these ii causes, as I said before, doe moste 
concurre under the two tropickes^ and therefore there is the 
greatest heate of y*= worlde. And hkewise, where both these 
causes are most absent, there is greatest want of heate, and en- 
crease of colde (seeing that colde is nothing but the privation 
and absence of heat), and if one cause be wanting and the other 
present the effect will grow indifferent. -Therefore tliis is to be 
understanded, that the nearer anye region is to the equinoctiall 
the higher the sunne doeth rise over their heades at noone, and 
so maketh either righte or neare righte angles, but the sun 
tarryeth with them so much the shorter time, and causeth shorter 
dayes, with longer and colder nights, to restore the domage of 
the daye paste, by reason of the moisture consumed by vapour. 
But in such reasons, over the which the sun riseth lower (as in 
regions extended towardes eyther pole) it maketh there unequall 
angleSj but the sunne continued! longer, and maketh longer 
dayes, and causeth so much shorter and warmer nights, as re- 
tayning warme vapoures of the daye paste. For there are found 
by experience sommer nights in Scotland and Gothland very 
hot, when under the equinoctiall they are found very colde.. 
This benefit of the sunnes long continuance and encrease 
of the day, doth augment so muche the more in colde regions,, 
as they are nearer the poles, and ceaseth not encreasing, until 
it come directly under the point of the pole articke, where the 
sunne continueth above grounde the space of sixe moneths or 
halfe a yeare togither, and so the daye is halfe a yere longe, 
that is the time of y*^ suns being in the north signes, from the 
first degree of Aries until the last of Virgo, that is all the time 
from our lo day of March, untill the 14th of September. The 
sun therefore during the time of these 6 moneths without any 
offence or hinderaunce of the nighte, gyveth his influence upon 
those landes with heate that never ceaseth during that time, 
which maketh to the great increase of sommer. by reason of the 
sunnes continuance* Therefore it followeth, that though the 
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sunne be not there very high over their heads to cause right 
angle beams and to give great heate, yet the sun being there 
sometime almost 24 degrees high, doth caste a convenient and 
n^eane heate which there continueth without hinderance of the 
night the space of six moneths (as is before saide) during whiche 
time there foloweth to be a convenient moderate and temperate 
heat, or else rather it is to be suspected the heat there to be 
very great, both for continuance and also quia virtus unita 
crescit, the vertue and strength of heat united in one encreaseth. 
If then there be suche a moderate heat under the poles, and the 
same to continue so long time, what shoulde move the olde writ- 
ers to saye there cannot be place for habitation. And that the 
certaintie of this temperate heat under both the poles might 
more manifestlye appeare, lette us consider the position and 
qualitie of the sphere, the length of the day, and so to gather 
tiie heighte of the sunne at all times, and by consequent the 
quantitie of his angle, and so lastely the strength of his heate 

Those landes and regions lying under the pole and having 
the pole for their zenith, muste needes have the equinoctiall 
circle for their horizon, therefore the sunne entring into the 
north signes, and describing every 24 houres a paralell to the 
equinoctiall by the diurnall motion of Frimum Mobile^ the same 
paralels must needes be wholely above the horizon, and so looke 
how many degrees there are from the fyrst of Aries to the last 
of Virgo, so many whole revolutions there are above theyr 
horizon y* dwell under the pole, whiche amounteth to 182, and 
so manye of oure dayes the sunne continueth with them. Dur- 
ing whych tyme they have there continuall daye and lighte 
withoute anye hinderaunce of moiste nightes. Yet it is to be 
noted that the sunne being in the fyrst degree of Aries, and 
laste degree of Virgo, maketh his revolution in the very horizon, 
so that in these 24 houres halfe the body of the sunne is above 
the horizon and the other halfe is under this only center, de- 
scribing both the horizon and the equinoctiall circle. 

And therefore seeing the greatest declination of the sun is 
almost 24 degrees, it followeth his greatest height in those 
countries to be almost 24 degrees. And so high is the sun at 
noone to us in London about y« 29 of October, being in the 15 
degree of Scorpio, and likewise the 21 of January being in the 
1 5 of Aquarius. Therefore looke what force the sun at noone 
hath in London the 29 th of October, the same force of heate it 
hathe, to them that dwell under the pole, the space almost of 
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two tnoneths, during tlie time of the sommer sohfiiium^ and that 
without intermingling of any cokle night: so that if the heate 
of the sunne at ooone collide be well measured in London 
(which is verye harde to do, bycause of the long nights, whiche 
engender greate moyslure and colde)^ then woulde manifestlye 
appeare by expresse numbers the maner of the heate under the 
poles, which certainly must needes be to the inhabitants verye 
commodious and profitable, if it inclyne not to over much heate, 
and if moysture do not want. 

For as in October in Engliind we find temperate aire^ and 
have in our gardens hearbes and floures notwithstanding our 
colde nights, how much more shoulde they have y* same good 
ayre, being continual without night This heate of ours con- 
tinueth but one houre while the sunne is in y^ meridian, but 
theirs continueth a long time in one height. This our heate is 
weake, and by the coolenesse of the night vanisheth; that heate 
is strong, and by continual accesse is still increased and 
strengthened. And thus by a similitude of the equal height 
of the sunne in both places, appeareth the commodious and 
moderate heate of the regions under the poles. 

And surely I can not thinke that the divine providence hath 
made any thing uncommunicable, but to have given such order 
to all things that one way or other the same shoulde be em- 
ploied, and that every thing and place should be tollerable to 
the next. But especiallye all things in this lower world be given 
to man to have dominion and use thereof. Therefore wee 
neede no longer to doubt of the temperate and commodious 
habitation under the poles during the tyme of sommer. 

And al the controversie consisteth in the winter, for then 
the sun leaveth those regions, and is no more seene for the 
space of other sixe months, in the which time al the sunnes 
course is under their horizon for the space of halfe a yeare, and 
then those regions (save some) muste needs be deformed with 
horible darkenesse and continuall nyghte, whiche maye be the 
cause that beastes can not seeke theyr foode, and that also the 
cold should then be intollerable. By which double evils al liv- 
ing creatures should be constrayned to die, and were not able 
to indure the extremitie and injurie of winter and famine ensu- 
ing thereof y but that all things shoulde perish before the sommer 
folowing, when they should bring forth their broode and yong, 
and that for these causes y= said cHme about the pole shold be 
desolate and not habitable. To al which objections may be 
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answered in this manner : first, that thoughe the sun be absent 
from them those five months, yet it followeth not there should 
be such extreame darkenesse, for as the sunne is departed under 
their horizon, so is it not farre from them. And not so scone 
as the sunne falleth, so sodainely commeth the darke night, but 
the evening doth substitute and prolong the daye a good while 
after by twilight. After which time the residue of y« night re- 
ceiveth light of the moone and starres untill the breake of the 
day, which giveth also a certaine light before the sunnes rising, 
so that by these means the nights are seldom dark, which is 
verified in all parts of the world, but least in the middle zone 
under the equinoctiall, where the twy lights are short and the 
nights darker than in any other place, bycause the sun goeth 
under their horizon so deepe, even to their antipodes. Wee see 
in Englande in the sommer nights, when the sun goeth not far 
under the horizon, that by the light of the moone and stars wee 
may travel al night, and if occasion were do some other labour 
also. And there is no man that doubteth whether our cattel 
can see to feede in y^ nights, seeing wee are so well certified 
thereof by our experience : and by reason of the sphere, our 
nights should be darker than any time under the poles. 

The astronomers consent that the sun, descending from our 
upper hemisphere at the i8 paralell under the horizon, maketh 
an end of twylight, so that at length the darke night ensueth, 
and that afterward in the morning, the sun approaching againe 
within as many paralels, doth drive away y^ night by accesse of 
ye twylight. Againe, by the position of the sphere under y^ 
pole, the horizon and the equinoctiall are al one. These revolu- 
tions therefore that are paralell to the equinoctiall are also 
paralel to the horizon, so that the sun descending under y^ 
horizon, and there describing certain paralels not farre distant, 
doeth not bringe darke nights to those regions until it come to 
the paralels distant i8 degrees from y^ equinoctiall, that is, 
about y® 2 1 degree of Scorpio,- which wil be about y^ 4 day of 
our November and after the winter solstitmm^ y^ sun retouming 
backe againe to y^ 9 degree of Aquarius, whiche wil be aboute 
y« 19 of January, during which time only, that is from y® 4 of 
November untill the xix day of January, which is about six 
weeks space, those regions do want y^ commoditie of twylights. 
Therefore, during y^ time of these said six moneths of darknesse 
under y« poles, y^ night is destitute of y^ benefit of y^ sun, and 
y« said twilights, only for y^ space of six weeks or thereabout. 
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yet neither this time of six weeks is without remedy fro 
heaven* For y^ moone with hir encreased h^ht hathe accesse 
at that time and illuminatetli the tnoneths, lacking hght every 
one of themselves severally halfe the course of y^ monetliT hy 
whose benefUe it commeth to passe y^ y^ night named extreame 
dark possesseth those regions no longer than one moneth, 
neither that condnually or al at one time, but this also di- 
vided into two sorts of shorter nights, of y^ which either of 
them endureth for y^ space of 15 dayeSjand are illuminate of y^ 
oone accordingly. And this reason is gathered out of the 
sphere, whereby we may testifie y* die sommers are warme and 
ruitful, and the winters nights under the pole are tollerable to 
living creatures. And if it be so that the winter and time of 
darknes there be very cold, yet hath not nature left them un- 
provided therefore. For there y^' beasts are covered with haire 
so muche the thicker in how much the vehemencie of cold is 
greater, by reason whereof the best and richest furres are 
broughte out of the coldest regions. Also the foules of these 
cold countries have thicker skins, thicker feathers, and more 
stored of down than in other hot places. Our Englishmen that 
travel to S. Nicholas, and go a fishing to Wardhouse, enter far 
within the circle artike, and so are in the frozen xone; and yet 
there, as well as in Iseland, and all along those northern seas, 
they finde the greatest store of the greatest fishes that are, as 
whales, etc, and also abundance of meane fishes, as herings, 
coddes, haddockes, brettes, etc., whiche argueth, that the sea as 
well as the land, maye bee and is well frequented and inhabited 
in the coldc countries. 

But some, perhaps, will marvel there should be such temper- 
ate places in y^ regions aboute y*= poles, when at under degrees 
in latitude, onr Captaine Frobisher and his company e were 
troubled w^yth so manye and so great mountaines of fleeting ise, 
with so great stormes of colde, with such continual! snow on 
toppes of mountaines, and with such barren soyle, there being 
neither woodde or trees, but lowe shrubbes, and suche like. 
To al which objections may be answered thus; — First, those 
infinite ilandes of ise w^ere engendered and congealed in time 
of winter, and now by the gret heate of sommer were thawed, 
and then by ebbes, floudes, windes, and currants, were driven 
to and fro, and troubled the fleete, so that this is an argument 
to prove the heat in sommer there to be great, that was able to 
thaw so monstrous mountaines of ise. As for contiouall snow on 
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tops of mountains, it is ther no otherwise than is in the hottest 
parte of the middle zone, where also lyeth great snowe al the 
sommer long uppon toppes of mountaines, bycause there is not 
sufficient space for the sunnes reflection wherby the snowe 
should be molten. Touching the colde stormy windes, and the 
barrennesse of the country, it is there, as it is in Cornwall and 
Devonshire in England, which parts, thoughe we know to be 
fruitful and fertile, yet on the north side therof al alongst the 
coast within seaven or eight myles off the sea, there can neither 
hedge nor tree grow, althoughe they be diligently by art hus- 
banded and seene unto ; and the cause therof are the northeme 
driving windes, whiche, coming from the sea, are so bitter and 
sharp, that they kill al y^ yong and tender plants, and suffer 
scarce anything to grow, and so is it in y^ ilands of Meta Incog- 
nita^ which are subject most to east and northerne winds, which 
y« last were choked up y^ passage so with ise, that the fleet 
could hardly recover their port ; yet, notwithstanding all the ob- 
jections that may be, the countrey is habitable, for there are 
men, women, children, and sundrie kind of beastes in great 
plentie, as beares, dere, hares, foxes, and dogges : all kind of 
flying fowles, as duckes, seamews, wilmots,, partriches, larkes, 
Crowes, hawkes, and such like, as in the thirde booke you shall 
understand more at large. Then it appeareth, that not only the 
middle zone, but also the zones about the poles are habitable, 
which thing being well considered, and familiarly knowen to 
our generall Captaine Frobisher, as well for that he is 
thoroughly furnished of the knowledge of the sphere, and all 
other skilles apperteyning to the art of navigation, as also for 
the confirmation he hath of the same by many yeares experi- 
ence, both by sea and land, and being persuaded of a new and 
neerer passage to Cataya, than by Capo d'buona Speranza, 
which the Portugalles yeerly use. He began first with himselfe 
to devise, and then with his friendes to conferre, and layde a 
playne platte unto them, that that voyage was not onely possible 
by the north-weast, but also, as he coulde prove, easie to bee 
performed. And further, he determined and resolved w^yth 
himselfe, to go make full proof e thereof, and to accomplishe, or 
bring true certificate of the truth, or else never to retourne 
againe, knowing this to be the onely thing of the worlde that 
was left yet undone, whereby a notable mind mighte be made 
famous and fortunate. But although his will were great to 
performe this notable voyage, whereof hee had conceyved in 
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his mind a great hope, hy sundry sure reasons and secret in- 
telligence, whiche heere, for sundry causes, I leave untouched — 
yet he wanted altogither meanes and abilitie to set forward and 
perfornie the same. Long tyme he conferred with his private 
friendes of these secretes^ and made also manye offers for the 
j>erforming of the same in effect unto sundry merchants of our 
countrey, above fifteen yea res before he attempted the same, as 
by good witnesse shall well appeare (albeit some evill willers 
whiche challenge to themselves the frutes of other mens laboures, 
have greately injured him in the reportes of the same, saying 
that they have bin the first authors of that action, and that they 
have learned him the way, which themselves, as yet, have never 
gone). But perceyving that hardly he was hearkened unto of 
the merchants, whiche never regarde vertue %vithoute sure, cer- 
tayne, and present gaynes, hee repayred to the courte (from 
whence, as from the fountaine of cure commonwealth, all good 
causes have theyr chiefe encrease and mayntenance), and there 
layde open to manye great estates and learned men, the plot 
and sum me of hys devise. And amongst maney honourable 
myndes whyche favoured hys honest and commendable enter- 
prise^ he was specially bounde and beholdyng to the ryghte 
honourable Ambrose Dudley, Earle of Warwicke, whose favour* 
able mynde and good disposition, hath alwayes bin readye to 
countenance and advance all honest actions wytli the authors 
and executors of the same ; and so by meanes of my lorde hys 
honourable countenance, hee recj-ved some comforte of hys 
cause, and by Uttle and little, with no small expense and payne, 
brought hys cause to some perfection, and hadde drawen to- 
gither so many adventurers and suche summes of money as 
myghte well defray a reasonable charge, to furnishe hymselfe to 
sea withalL 

He prepared two small barkes of t\N'entie and fyve and twentie 
tunne a peece, wherein hee intended to accomplish his pre- 
tended voyage. Wherefore, beeying furnished wyth the for- 
sayde two barkes and one small pinnesse of tenne tunne 
burthen, havyng therein victuals and other necessaries for 
twelve monethes provision, he departed uppon the sayde voy- 
age from Blackewall the fif tenth of June, Anno Domini 1576, 

One of the barkes wherein he wente, was named the Gabriell 
and the other the Michael 1, and say ling north-weast from Eng- 
!ande uppon the firste of Jul3% at length he hadde sighte of a 
highe and ragged lande, whiche he judged Freeselande (whereof 
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some authours have made mention), but durst not approche the 
same by reason of the greate store of ise that lay alongst the 
coast, and the greate mistes that troubled them not a little. 

Not far re from thence hee lost companye of his small pi'n- 
nesse, whiche, by meanes of the greate storme, he supposed to 
bee swallowed uppe of the sea, wherein he lost onely foure 
men. 

Also the other barke ncCmed the Michaell mistrusting the 
matter, conveyed themselves privilie away from him, and re- 
tourned home wyth greate reporte that he was cast awaye. 

The worthye captayne, notwithstanding these discomfortes, 
although his mast was sprung, and his toppe mast blowen over- 
boorde wyth extreame foule weather, continued hys cburse to- 
wardes the north-weast, knowing that the sea at length must 
needes have an endyng, and that some lande shoulde have a 
beginning that way ; and determined, therefore, at the least, to 
bryng true proofe what lande and sea the same piyght bee, so 
farre to the northweastwardes, beyonde anye man that hathe 
heeretofore discovered. And the twentieth of July hee hadde 
sighte of a highe lande, whyche hee called Queene Eliza- 
beth's Forlande, after hyr Majesties name, and sayling more 
northerlie alongst the coast he descried another forlande with a 
greate gutte, bay, or passage, deviding as it were, two mayne- 
lands or continents asunder. There he met with store of ex- 
ceeding great ise al this coast along, and coveting still to con- 
tinue his course to the northwardes, .was alwayes by contrarie 
winde deteyned overthwarte these stray tes, and could not get 
beyonde. Within few days after he perceyved the ise to be 
well consumed and gone, eyther there engulfed in by some 
swifte currants or in draftes caried more to the southwardes of 
the same straytes, or else conveyed some other way ; wherefore 
he determined to make profe of this place to see how far that 
gutte had continuance, and whether he mighte carrie himselfe 
through the same into some open sea on the backe syde, 
whereof he conceyved no small hope, and so entred the same 
the one-and-twentieth of July, and passed above fyftie leagues 
therein, as hee reported, having upon eyther hande a greate 
mayne or continent ; and that land uppon hys right hande as 
hee sayled westward, he judged to be the continente of Asia, 
and there to bee devided from the firme of America, whiche 
lyeth uppon the lefte hande over against the same. 

This place he named after his name Frobisher's Streytes, 
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lanus at the south-weas 
ing discovered the passage to the South Sea (where America is 
devidecl from the continente of that lande whiche lyeth under the 
south pole), and called the same straites Magellanes streightes. 
After he hadde passed 60 leagues into tliis foresayde strayte 
bee wente ashore, and founde slgne where fire had bin made. 

He saw mightie deere y^ seemed to be mankind, which ranne 
at him. and hardly he escaped with his life in a narrow way, 
where he was faine to use defence and pohcie to save his life. 

In tills place he saw and perceyved sundry tokens of the 
peoples resorting thither, and being ashore upon the toppe of a 
hill, he perceived a number of small things fleeting in the sea 
afarre off, whyche hee supposed to be porposes or scales, or 
some kinde of strange fishe; but coming nearer he discovered 
them to be men in small boates made of leather. And before 
he could descende downe from the hyll certain of those people 
had almost cut off his boate from him, having stoUen secretly 
behinde the rocks for that purpose, where he speedily hasted to 
his boate and bente himselfe to his holberte, and narrowly 
escaped the daunger and saved his bote. Afterwards he had 
sundry conferences with them, and they came aborde his ship^ 
and brought him salmon and raw fleshe and fishe, and greedily 
devoured the same before our mens faces. And to she we their 
agilitie, they tryed many maisteries upon the ropes of the ship 
after our mariners fashion, and appeared to be very strong of 
theyr armes and nimble of their bodies. They exchaunged 
coates of seale and beares skinnes, and suche like, with oure 
men, and received belles, looking-glasses^ and other toyes in 
recompence tliereof againe, • After great curtesie and many 
meetings, our mariners, contrarie to theyr captaines dyrection, 
began more easily to trust them, and five of oure men going 
ashoare, were by them intercepted with theyr boate, and were 
never since hearde of to this daye againe. So that the captaine 
being destitute of boate, barke, and al company, had scarcely 
sufficient number to conduct back his bark againe. He coulde 
nowe neither convey himselfe ashore to rescue his men (if he 
had bin able), for want of a boate ; and again, the subtile trayt- 
ours were so %vane as they would after that never come within 
our mens danger. The captaine, notwithstanding, desirous to 
bring some token from thence of his being there, was greatly 
discontented that he had not before apprehended some of them. 
And therefore to deceive the deceivers he wrought a prettie 
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pollicie, for knowing well how they greatly delighted in our 
toyes, and specially in belles, he rang a pretie lowbel, making 
wise that he would give him the same that would come and 
fetch it. And bycause they would not come within his 
daunger for feare, he flung one bell unto them, which of 
purpose he threw short that it might fal into the sea and be 
lost. And to make them more greedie of the matter he rang a 
lowder bell, so that in the ende one of them came neare the ship 
side to receive the bell, which, when he thought to take at the 
captaine's hand he was thereby taken himself ; for the captain 
being redily provided, let the bel fal and cought the man fast, 
and plucked him with maine force boate and al into his bark 
out of the sea. Wherupon, when he founde himself in captiv- 
itie, for very choller and disdain, he bit his tong in twayne 
within his mouth : notwithstanding, he died not therof, but 
lived untill he came in Englande, and then he died of colde 
which he had taken at sea. 

Nowe with this newe pray (whiche was a sufficient witnesse 
of the captaines farre and tedious travell towards the unknowne 
partes of the worlde, as did well appeare by this strange Infidel, 
whose like was never seen, red, nor harde of before, and whose 
language was neyther knowne nor understoode of anye) the 
saide Captaine Frobisher retourned homeward, and arrived in 
England in August [?] folowing, an. 1576, where he was highly 
commended of all men for his great and notable attempt, but 
specially famous for the great hope he brought of the passage 
to Cataya, which he doubted nothing at all to find and passe 
through in those parts, as he reporteth. 

And it is especially to be remembred at the first arrivall in 
those partes, there laye so great store of ise all the coaste along 
so thicke togither, that hardely his boate coulde passe unto the 
shoare. At lengthe, after diverse attempts, he commaunded 
his company if by anye possible meanes they could get ashore, 
to bring him whatsoever thing they could first find, whether it 
were living or dead, stocke or stone, in token of Christian pos- 
session, which thereby he toke in behalfe of the Queenes most 
excellent Majestic, thinking that therby he might justify the 
having and enjoying of y« same things that grew in these un- 
knowne partes. 

Some of his companye broughte floures, some greene grasse, 
and one brought a peece of a blacke stone, much lyke to a sea- 
cole in coloure, whiche by the waight seemed to be some kinde 
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of mettall or myneralL This was a thing of no accompt in the 
judgement of the captain at the first sight. And yet for novelty 
it was kept, in respect of the place from whence it came. 

After his arrival in London, being demanded of sundrie his 
friendes what thing he had brought them home of that couii- 
tT}', he had nothing left to present them withall but a peece of 
tills black stone. And it fortuned a gentlewoman, one of y^ 
adventurers wives, to have a peece thereof, wHch by chance 
she threw and burned in the fire, so long, that at the length 
eing taken forth and quenched in a little vinegre, it gUstered 
ith a bright Marquesset of golde. Whereupon the matter be- 
ing called in some quesdon, it was brought to certain gold find- 
ers in London to make assay therof, who indeed found it to 
hold gold, and that very ritchly for the quantity. Afterwards, 
the same goldfinders promised great matters thereof if there 
were anye store to be found, and offred themselves to adventure 
for the serching of those partes from whence the same was 
brought. Some, that had great hope of the matter, sought 
secretly. to have a lease at hir Majesties hands of those places, 
whereby to enjoy the masse of so great a publike profit unto 
their owne private gaines, 

In conclusion, the hope of the same golde ore to be founde, 
kindled a greater opinion in the heartes of many to advaunce 
the voyage againe. Whereupon preparation was made for a 
newe voyage against the yeare following, and the captaine more 
specially directed by commission for the searching more of this 
golde ore than for the searching any further of the passage. 
And being wel accompanied with diverse resolute and forward 
gentlemen, hir Majestie then lying at the right honourable the 
Lord of W^irwicks house in Essex, came to take theyr leaves, 
and kissing hir highnesse hands, with gracious countenance and 
comfortable words departed towardes their charge. 



EXTRACT FROM BESTE's DEDICATION TO SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HAl^^ON. 



^f By this discourse, it may please your Honour to behold the greate 
iBdustrie of oure present age, and the invincible mindes of our Eng- 
lishe nation, who have never lefte anye worthy thing iinattempted, 
nor anye parte almoste of the whole world unsearched, whome lately, 
neyther stormes of seas by long and tedious voyages, danger of darke 
fogs and hidden rockes in unknown coastes, congealed and frozen 
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seas, with mountains of fleeting ise, nor yet present dayly before 
their face, coulde anye white dismay, or cause to desiste from in- 
tended enterprises ; but rather preferringf an honourable death before 
a shameful retourne, have (notwithstanding the former dangers,) after 
many perillous repulses, recovered their desired port. So that, if 
now the passage to Cataya thereby be made open unto us, (which 
only matter hytherto hath occupied the finest heades of the world, 
and promiseth us a more riches by a nearer way than eyther Spaine 
or Poriugale possesseth) where of the hope (by the good Industrie and 
great attemptes of these men is greatly augmented) or if the golde 
ore in these new discoveries founde out, doe in goodnesse as in 
greate plenty aunswere expectation, and the successe do followe as 
good, as the proofe thereof hitherto made, is great, we may truely 
infer, that the Englishman in these our dayes, in his notable discov- 
eries, to the Spaniard and Portingale is nothing inferior : and for his 
hard adventures, and valiant resolutions, greatly superior. For what 
hath the Spaniarde or Portingale done by the southeast and south- 
weast, that the Englishman by the northeast and northweast hath not 
countervailed the same ? 

And albeit I confesse that the Englishe have not hytherto had so ful 
successe of profit and commoditie of pleasaunt place (considering that the 
former nations have happily chanced to travel by more temperate clymates, 
where they had not onlye good meates and drinkes, but all other things 
necessarie for the use of man) all whiche things, the English, travelling by 
more intemperate places, and as it were with mayne force, making waye 
through seas of ise, have wanted, which notwithstanding argueth a more 
resolution : for Difficiliora pulchriora^ that is, the adventure the more hard 
ihe more honorable: yet concerning the perfecter knowledge of the world, 
and geographicall description, (wherein the present age and posteritie also, 
by a more universal understanding is much furthered, as appeareth by my 
universall mappe with pricked boundes here annexed) herein, the English- 
man deserveth chiefe honour above any other. For neyther Spaniard nor 
Portugale, nor anye other besides the English, have bin found, by so great 
dangers of ise, so neare the Pole, to adventure any discoverie, whereby the 
obscure and unknowen partes of the world (which otherwise had laine hid) 
have bin made knowen unto us. 

So that it may appeare, that by our Englishmen's industries, and these 
late voyages, the world is grown to a more fulnesse and perfection ; many 
unknowen lands and ilands, (not so much as thought upon before) made 
knowen unto us: Christ's namespred: the Gospell preached; infidels like 
to be converted to Christiantie, in places where before the name of God had 
not once bin hearde of: shipping and seafaring men, have bin employed: 
navigation and the navie (which is the chief strength of our realm) main- 
tayned: and gentlemen in the sea service, for the better service of their 
country, wel experienced. Al whiche things are (no doubt) of so gret im- 
portance, as being wel wayed, may seeme to countervayle the adventures 
charges: although the passage to Cataya were not found out, neither yet 
the golde ore prove good, wher of both the hope is good and gret. But 
notwithstanding all these, even in this (if no otherwise) hyr most excellent 
Majestic hath reaped no small profit, that she may now stand assured, to 
have many more tried, able and sufficient men against time of need, that 
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are (whidi without vaunt may be spoken) of valour gret, for any great 
adventure, and of govemement good for any good place of service. For 
this may truly be spoken of these men, that there hath not bin scene in 
any nation^ being so many in number, and so far from home, more civill 
order^ better govern emtrni, or agreement. For even from the beginning of 
the service hlilierto, there hath neither passed mutinie, quarrel, or noiori- 
ous fact, either to the s launder of the men, or daunger of the voyage, al- 
though the gentlemen, souldiers, and marrinera (whiche seldome can agree) 
were by companies matched togither. 

But I may perchance (right Honourable) seeroe to discourse somewhat 
too largely, e^^pecially in a cause that (as a partte) somewhat concemeth my 
selfe; which I doe, not for that I doubt of your honorable opinion already 
conceived of the men, but for that I know, the ignorant multitude is rather 
ready to slander, than to give good encouragement by due commendation 
to good causes, who, respecting nothings but a present gaine, and being 
more than neede fully suspitious of the matter, do there wit hall condemne 
the men, and that without any further respect, either of their honest in- 
tentSj either of their wel performing the matter they dyd undertake (which 
according to their direction, was specially to bring home ore) either else of 
their painful travel (which for their Prince, and the pubhcke profile of 
their countries cause they have sustained). 

But by the way, it is not unknown to the w^orld, that this our native 
country of England in al ages hath bred up (and specially at this present 
aboundeth with) many forw^ard and valiant minds, fit to take in hand any 
notable enterprise; wherby appeareth, that if the Englishman had bin in 
times paste as fortunate and foreseeing to accept occasion offered, as he 
hath bin always forwarde in executing anye cause once taken in hand, he 
had bin worthily preferred before all nations of the worlde, and the Weast 
Jtidks bad now bin in the possession of the EngUshe. 

F^or Columbtis^ the firste Discoverer of the Weast Indks^ made first© 
offer thereof, with his service, to King fkttry theseaventh, then Kyng of 
Englande, and was not accepted : Whereuppon, for want of entertainement 
here, hee was forced to go into S/>aint% and offered there (as before) the 
same to Ferdinando^ Kyng of Castyle^ who presently acceptyng the occa- 
sion, did first himself e, and now his successors, enjoy the benefite thereof. 

Also Sebastian Cahotay being an Englishman, and born in Bristmne^ after 
he had discovered sundrie parts of new found lande, and attempted the 

sage to Cataya by the Northwest, for the King of England, for lacke of 
itertainment here, (notvsithstanding his good desert) was forced to seeke 

the Kinge of Spaine, to whose use hee discovered all that tract of 
razil^ and about the famous river Rh de la Plata^ and for the same, and 
iher good services there, was aftenvards renowmed, by title of PUoto Mag- 
^giore^ that is Graunde Pylote, and constituted chiefe officer of the Contrac- 
tation house of Sivilla : in whiche house are handled all matters concern- 
ing the Weast Indies, and the revenues thereof; and further that no Pylot 
' loulde be admitted for any discoverie but by his direction. 

But there hath bin two speciall cauj?es in former age, that have greatly 

indered the English nation in their attempts. The one hath bin, lacke of 

ralitie in the nobilitie* and the other want of skill in the cosmographie, 

'and the arte of navigation. Whiche kinde of knowledge is very necessary 

for all oure noblemen, for that wee being ilanders, our chief est strength 

nsiBteth by sea. But these twoo causes are nowe in this present age 
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(God be thanked) very well reformed ; for not only hir majestie now, but 
all the nobilitie also, having perfect knowledge In Cosmographie, doe not 
only with good wordes countenance the forward noinds of men, but also 
with their purses do liberally and bountifully contribute unto the same, 
whereby it cometh to passe, that navigation, whiche in the time of King 
Henry the 7th was very rawe, and toke (as it were) but beginning (and 
ever since hath had by little and little continuall increase) is now in hir 
Majestie's raign growen to his highest perfection. 



Martin Frobisher was born in Yorkshire about 153s. He was educated in London, went 
on a voyage to Guinea in 155.^, and was engaged in various expeditions from that time on. 
His public services brought hira under the notice of the queen and of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
who in 1566 wrote his famous " Discourse to prove a Passage to the North-west," published 
ten ^ears later. This discourse, while still in manuscript, was the incitement to the first ex- 
pedition commanded b)r Frobisher for the discovery of a North-west passage. The chief 
promoter of the expedition was Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick. Frobisher sailed from 
the Thames with two small barques and a pinnace June 7, 1576, and sighted the southern 
point of Greenland July 11. He sailed into Frobisher's Bay "above fifty leagues,*' suppos- 
ing the land on his right to be Asia and that on the left America. Returning, he reached 
London in October. 

A piece of black pyrite brought home by one of the sailors was pronounced to contain 
gold; and on his second voyage, the next year, Frobisher was "more specially directed by 
commission for the searching more of this gold ore than for the searching any further discov- 
ery of the passage." Two hundred tons of ore were brought home ; but it was pronounced 
"poor in respect of that brought last year, and that which we know may be brought next 
year." In May, 1578, Frobisher sailed a third time, with a fleet of fifteen vessels. He 
landed in the south of Greenland, which he named West England. After losing himself in 
the " Mistaken Streight" (/.e., Hudson's), and after several weeks of farther explorations, he 
loaded the soundest vessels with mineral that turned out to be worthless, and returned to 
England in the autumn. 

In 1 581 a fourth voyage to Cathay by the north-west was projected, and the command 
was offered Frobisher; but he relinquished it. He went with Drake to the West Indies as 
vice-admiral in 1585; and he commanded the "Triumph" in the great Armada fisfht. He 
was knighted at sea by the lord high admiral. He served in 1590 with Sir John Hawkins; 
and in 1592 he was in the service of Sir Walter Raleigh. In 1593 he paid his last visit to 
his Yorkshire home, where he became a justice of the peace for the West Ridine. In the 
fi^ht at Crozon, near Brest, in 1594, he was wounded; and unskilful surgery led to nis death. 
He died soon after reaching Plymouth, where his entrails were buried in the church of St. 
Andrew, while his other remains were interred in St. Giles's, Cripplegate, London. 

There is no thorough, critical life of Frobisher, like Corbeett's work on Drake. There is 
a brief biography by Jones ; and there are good notices in the various works on the Eliza- 
bethan Seamen, by Fox Bourne, Froude, Payne, and others. Tlie admirable article in the 
" Dictionary of National Biography" is by C H. Coote. Frobisher's work is also well out- 
lined by Charles C. Smith in the chapter on " Explorations to the North-west" in the 
"Narrative and Critical History of America,*' vol. iii.; and the bibliographical notes are 
good. 

George Beste*s " True Discourse of the Late Voyages of Discoverie for Findinjc of a 
Passage to Cathaya, by the North-weast, under the conduct of Martin Frobisher, General " 
(London, 1578). is the original authority for Frobisher's three voyages. Beste accompanied 
Frobisher on the second and third voyages. Beste 's work was reprinted byHaUduyt: and 
a fine edition, edited by CoUinson, was published by the Hakluyt Society in 1867. This is 
used for the present leaflet About one-third of the part devoted to the first voyaf^ is here 
given, the earlier pages being occupied by a general account of the world at that period. 
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0lri ^ovLth Ucaflctsf, 



Sir Humphrey 



Gilbert's Voyage 
to Newfoundland. 



f A report of the voyage and sticcesse thereof attempted in the yeere 
^^v of our Lord is ^3 by sir Hnmfrey Gilbert kfiight, with other 

^^B gentlemen assisting him in that action^ intended to discover and 

^^^^H to plant Christian inhabitants in place convenient^ upon those 
^^^^H large and ample conn treys extended N^orthward from the cape 
^^^^^ of Florida J lying under very temperate Climes^ esteemed fertile 
^^V and rich in Minerals^ yet not in the act nail possession of any 

^^H Christian prince^ written by M, Edward Haies gentleman^ and 

^^H principal actour in the same voyage^ who alone continued unto 
^^H the end^ and by Gods speciall assistance returned ho?ne with his 

^^P ret in ue safe an d en tire, 

^y MAny voyages have bene pretended, yet hitherto never any 
P thorowly accomplished by our nation of exact discovery into the 
I bowels of those maine, ample and vast countreys, extended 
[ infinitely into the North from 30 degrees, or rather from 25 
degrees of Septentrionall latitude, neither hath a right way bene 
I taken of planting a Christian habitation and regiment upon the 
same, as well may appeare both by the little we yet do actually 
possesse therein, and by our ignorance of the riches and secrets 
within those lands, which unto this day we know chiefly by the 
travell and report of other nations, and most of the French, who 
albeit they can not challenge such right and interest unto the 
sayd countreys as we, neither these many yeeres have had oppor- 
tunity^ nor meanes so great to discover and to plant (being vexed 
with the calamnities of intestine warres) as we have had by the 
inestimable Uenefit of oyr long and happy peace : yet have tliey 
both waies performed more, and had long since attained a sure 
possession and settled government of many provinces in those 
Jortherly parts of America, if their many attempts into those 





forren and remote lands had not bene impeached by their gar- 
boils at home. 

The first discovery of these coasts (never heard of before) 
was well begun by lohn Cabot the father, and Sebastian his 
Sonne, an Englishman borne, who were the first finders out of 
all that great tract of land stretching from the cape of Florida 
unto those Islands which we now call the Newfoundland : all 
which they brought and annexed unto the crowne of England. 
Since when, if with like diligence the search of inland countreys 
had bene followed, as the discovery upon the coast, and out- 
parts therof was performed by those two men : no doubt her 
Maiesties territories and revenue had bene mightily inlarged 
and advanced by this day. And which is more : the seed of 
Christian religion had bene sowed amongst those pagans, which 
by this time might have brought foorth a most plentifuU harvest 
and copious congregation of Christians ; which must be the 
chiefe intent of such as shall make any attempt that way : or 
els whatsoever is builded upon other foundation shall never 
obtaine happy successe nor continuance. 

And although we can not precisely iudge (which onely 
belongeth to God) what have bene the humours of men stirred 
up to great attempts of discovering and planting in those remote 
countreys, yet the events do shew that either Gods cause hath 
not bene chiefly preferred by them, or els God hath not per- 
mitted so abundant grace as the light of his word and knowl- 
edge of him to be yet revealed unto those infidels before the 
appointed time. 

But most assuredly, the only cause of religion hitherto hath 
kept backe, and will also bring forward at the time assigned by 
God, an effectuall and compleat discovery and possession by 
Christians both of those ample countreys and the riches. within 
them hitherto concealed : whereof notwithstanding God in his 
wisdome hath permitted to be revealed from time to time a 
certaine obscure and misty knowledge, by little and little to 
allure the mindes of men that way (which els will be dull enough 
in the zeale of his cause) and thereby to prepare us unto a 
readinesse for the execution of his will against the due time 
ordeined, of calling those pagans unto Christianity. 

In the meane while, it behooveth every man of great calling, 
in whom is any instinct of inclination unto this attempt, to 
examine his owne motions : which if the same proceed of ambi- 
tion or avarice, he may assure himselfe it commeth not of God, 
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and theretore c^n not h^ve confidence of UdcJs protection 
assistance against the violence (eU irresistable) both of sea, and 
iniinite perils upon the land; whom God yet may use an instru- 
ment to further his cause and glory some way, but not to build 
upon so bad a foundation. 

Otherwise^ if his motions be derived from a vertuous and 
heroycall minde, preferring chieBy the honour of God, com* 
passion of poore infidels captived by the devil 1, tyrannizing in 
most woonderfull and dread full maner over their bodies and 
soules; advancement of his honest and well disposed countrey- 
men, willing to accompany him in such honourable actions : 
reliefe of sundry people within this realme distressed : all these 
be honourable purposes, imitating the nature of the munificent 
God^ wherewith he is well pleased, who will assist such an 
actour beyond expectation of man. And the same, who feeleth 
this inclination in himselfe^ by all likelihood may hope, or 
rather confidently repose in the preordinance of God, that in 
this last age of the world (or likely never) the time is compleat 
of receiving also tliese Gentiles into his mercy, and that God 
will raise him an instrument to effect the same: it seeming 
probable by event or precedent attempts made by the Span- 
yards and French sundry times, that the coontreys lying North 
o£ Florida, God hath reserved the same to be reduced unto 
Christian civility by the English nation. For not long after 
that Christopher Columbus had discovered the Islands and 
continent of the West Indies for Spayne, lohn and Sebastian 
Cabot made discovery also of the rest from Florida Northwards 
to the behoof e of England. 

And whensoever afterwards the Spanyards (very prosperous 
in all their Southerne discoveries) did attempt any thing into 
Florida and those regions inclining towards the North they 
proved most unhappy, and were at length discouraged utterly 
by the hard and lamentable successe of many both religous 
and valiant in armes, endeavouring to bring those Northerly 
regions also under the Spanish iurisdiction ; as if God had pre- 
scribed limits unto the Spanish nation which they might not 
exceed ; as by their owne gests recorded may be aptly 
gathered. 

The French, as they can pretend lesse title unto these 
Northern e parts then the Spanyard, by how much tlie Span- 
yard made the first discovery of the same continent so far 
Northward as unto Florida, and the French did but review 
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that before discovered by the English, nation, usurping upon 
our right, and imposing names upon countreys, rivers, bayes, 
capes, or headlands, as if they had bene the first finders of 
those coasts : which iniury we offered not unto the Spanyards, 
but left off to discover when we approached the Spanish limits: 
even so God hath not hitherto permitted them to establish a 
possession permanent upon anothers right, notwithstanding 
their manifolde attempts, in which the issue hath bene no 
lesse tragicall then that of the Spanyards, as by their owne re- 
ports is extant. 

Then seeing the English nation onely hath right unto these 
countreys of America from the cape of Florida Northward by 
the privilege of first discovery, unto which Cabot was au* 
thorised by regall authority, and set forth by the expense of 
our late famous king Henry the seventh : which right also 
seemeth strongly defended on our behalfe by the powerful! 
hand of almighty God, withstanding the enterprises of other 
nations ; it may greatly incourage us upon so iust ground, as 
is our right, and upon so sacred an intent, as to plant religion 
(our right and intent being meet foundations for the same) to 
prosecute effectually the full possession of those so ample and 
pleasant countreys appertaining unto the crowne of England : 
the same (as is to be coniectured by infallible arguments of 
the worlds end approching) being now arrived unto the time 
by God prescribed of their vocation, if ever their calling unto 
the knowledge of God may be expected. Which also is very 
probable by the revolution and course of Gods word and re- 
ligion, which from the beginning hath moved from the East, 
towards, and at last unto the West, where it is like to end, 
unlesse the same begin againe where it did in the East, which 
were to expect a like world againe. But we are assured of the 
contrary by the prophesie of Christ, whereby we gather, that 
after his word preached thorowout the world shalbe the end. 
And as the Gospel when it descended Westward began in the 
South, and afterward spread into the North of Europe : even 
so, as the same hath begunne in the South countreys of 
America, no lesse hope may be gathered that it will also 
spread into the North. 

These considerations may helpe to suppresse all dreads 
rising of hard events in attempts made this way by other 
nations, as also of the heavy successe and issue in the late 
enterprise made by a worthy gentleman our countryman sir 
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Humfrey Gilbert knight, who was the first of oar nation that 
caried people to erect an habitation and government in those 
Northerly countreys of America. About which, albeit he had 
consumed much substance, and lost his life at last, his people 
also perishing for the most part : yet the mystery thereof we 
must leave unto God, and iudge charitably both of the cause 
(which was iust in all pretence) and of the person, who was 
very zealous in prosecuting the same, deserving honourable re- 
membrance for his good mindCj and expense of life in so ver- 
tuous an enterprise. Whereby neverthelesse, least any man 
should be dismayd by example of other folks calamity, and 
misdeeme that God doth resist all attempts intended that way : 
I thought good, so farre as my selfe was an eye witnesse, to 
deliver the circumstance and maner of our proceedings in that 
action : in which the gentleman was so incumbred with wants, 
and %voorse matched with many ill disposed people, that his 
rare iudgement and regiment premeditated for these affaires, 
was subiected to tolerate abuses, and in sundry extremities to 
holde on a course, more to upholde credite^ then likely in his 
owne conceit happily to succeed. 

The issue of such actions, being alwayes miserable^ not guided 
by God, who abhorreth confusion and disorder, hath left this 
for admonition (being the first attempt by our nation to plant) 
unto such as shall take the same cause in hand hereafter not to 
be discouraged from it : but to make men well advised how 
they handle his so high and excellent matters, as the carriage 
of his word into those very mighty and vast countreys. An 
action doubtlesse not to be intermedled with base purposes ; as 
many have made the same but a colour to shadow actions 
otherwise scarse iustiliable : which doth excite Gods heavy 
judgements in the end, to the terrifying of weake mindes from 
the cause» without pondering his iust proceedings : and doth 
also incense forren princes against our attempts how iust 
soever, who can not but deeme the sequele very dangerous unto 
their state (if in those parts we should grow to strength) seeing 
the very beginnings are entred with spoile. 

And w4th this admonition denounced upon zeale towards 
Gods cause, also towards those in whom appearetli disposition 
honourable unto this action of planting Christian people and 
religion in those remote and barbarous nations of America 
(unto whom I wish all happinesse) I will now proceed to make 

Jation briefly, yet particularly, of our voyage undertaken 
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with sir Humfrey Gilbert, begun, continued, and ended ad- 
versly. 

When first sir Humfrey Gilbert undertooke the Westeme 
discovery of America, and had procured from her Maiesty a 
very large commission to inhabit and possesse at his choice all 
remote and heathen lands not in the actuall possession of any 
Christian prince, the same commission exemplified with many 
privileges, such as in his discretion he might demand, very 
many gentlemen of good estimation drew unto him, to associate 
him in so commendable an enterprise, so that the preparation 
was expected to grow unto a puissant fleet, able to encounter 
a kings power by sea : neverthelesse, amongst a multitude of 
voluntary men, their dispositions were divers, which bred a 
iarre, and made a division in the end, to the confusion of that 
attempt even before the same was begun. And when the 
shipping was in a maner prepared, and men ready upon the 
coast to go aboord : at that time some brake consort, and fol- 
lowed courses degenerating from the voyage before preftended : 
Others failed of their promises contracted, and the greater 
number were dispersed, leaving the Gdnerall with few of his 
assured friends, with whom he adventured to sea : where having 
tasted of no lesse misfortune, he was shortly driven to retire 
home with the losse of a tall ship, and (more to his griefe) of 
a valiant gentleman Miles Morgan.* 

Having buried onely in a preparation a great masse of sub- 
stance, wherby his estate was impaired, his minde yet not dis- 
maid he continued his former designment and purpose to revive 
this enterprise, good occasion serving. Upon which determi- 
nation standing long, without meanes to satisfy his desire ; at 
last he granted certaine assignments out of his commission to 
sundry persons of meane ability, desiring the privilege of his 
rank, to plant and fortifie in the North parts of America about 
the river of Canada, to whom if God gave good successe in the 
North parts (where then no matter of moment was expected) 
the same (he thought) would greatly advance the hope of the 
South, and be a furtherance unto his determination that way. 
And the worst that might happen in that course might be 
excused without preiudice unto him by the former supposition, 
that those North regions were of no regard : but chiefly a pos- 
session taken in any parcell of those heathen countreys, by 
vertue of his grant, did invest him of territories extending every 

* This refers to GUben's first voyage in 1578. 
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way two hondred leagues : which induced sir Humfry Gilbert 
to make those assignments, desiring greatly their expedition, 
because his commission did expire after six yeres, if in that 
space ht h.id not gotten actual I possession. 

Time went away without any thing done by his assignes: 
insonauch that at last he must resolve himselfe to take a voyage 
in person, for more assurance to keepe his patent in force, which 
then almost was expired, or within two yeres. 

In furtherance of his determination, amongst others, sir 
George Peckam knight shewed himselfe very zealous to the 
action^ greatly aiding him both by his advice and in the charge. 
Other gentlemen to their ability ioyned unto him, resolving to 
adventure their substance and lives in the same cause. Who 
beginning theii preparation from that time, both of shipping, 
munition, victual, men, and things requisit, some of them con- 
tinued the charge two yeeres compleat wnthout intermission. 
Such were the difficulties and crosse accidents opposing these 
proceedings, which tooke not end in lesse then two yeres : 
many of which circumstances I will omit. 

The last place of our assembly, before we left the coast of 
England, was in Causet bay neere unto Plimmouth : then 
resolved to put unto the sea with shipping and provision, such 
as we had, before our store yet remaining, but chieliy the time 
and season of the yeere, were too far re spent. Never thelesse it 
seemed first very doubtfull by w^hat way to shape our course, 
and to begin our intended discovery, either from the South 
Northward, or from the North Southward. 

The first, that is, beginning South, without all controversie 
was the likeliest, wherein we were assured to have commodity 
of the current, which from the cape of Florida setteth North- 
ward, and would have furthered greatly our navigation^ discov- 
ering from the foresayd cape along towards cape Eriton, and 
all those lands lying to the North. 

Also the yere being farre spent, and arrived to tht moneth 
of lune, we were not to spend time in Northerly courses, where 
we should be surprised with timely Winter, but to covet the 
South, which we had space enough then to have attained : and 
there might with lesse detriment have wintred that season, being 
more milde and short in the South then in the North where 
winter is both long and rigorous. 

These and other like reasons alleged in favour of the Southerne 
pourse first to be taken, to the contrary was inferred : that for* 
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asmuch as both our victuals, and many other needfull provisions 
were diminished and left insufficient for so long a voyage, and 
for the wintering of so many men, we ought to shape a course 
most likely to minister supply ; and that was to take the New- 
foundland in our way, which was but seven hundred leagues 
from our English coast. Where being usually at that time of 
the yere, and untill the five of August, a multitude of ships 
repairing thither for fish, we should be relieved abundantly with 
many necessaries, which after the fishing ended, they might well 
spare, and freely impart unto us. 

Not staying long upon that Newland coast, we might proceed 
Southward, and follow still the Sunne, untill we arrived at places 
more temperate to our content. 

By which reasons we were the rather induced to follow this 
Northerly course, obeying unto necessity, which must be sup- 
plied. Otherwise, we doubted that sudden approch of Winter, 
bringing with it continuall fogge, and thicke mists, tempest and 
rage of weather ; also contrariety of currents descending from 
the cape of Florida unto cape Briton and cape Rase, would fall 
out to be great and irresistable impediments unto our further 
proceeding for that yeere, and compell us to Winter in those 
North and colde regions. 

Wherefore suppressing all obiections to the contrary, we 
resolved to begin our course Northward, and to follow directly 
as we might, the trade way unto Newfoundland : from whence 
after our refreshing and reparation of wants, we intended with- 
out delay (by Gods permission) to proceed into the South, not 
omitting any river or bay which in all that large tract of land 
appeared to our view worthy of search. Immediately we agreed 
upon the maner of our course and orders to be observed in our 
voyage ; which were delivered in writing unto the captaines and 
.masters of every ship a copy in maner following. 

Every shippe had delivered two bullets or scrowles, the one 
sealed up in waxe, the other left open: in both which were 
included severall watch-words. That open, serving upon our 
owne coast or the coast of Ireland : the other sealed was pro- 
mised on all hands not to be broken up untill we should be 
cleere of the Irish coast ; which from thencefoorth did serve 
untill we arrived and met altogether in such harbors of the 
Newfoundland as were agreed for our Rendez vouz. The 
sayd watch-words being requisite to know our consorts when- 
soever by night, either by fortune of weather, our fleet dispersed 
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"^ should come together again e ; or one should hale another; o^ 
if by ill watch and steerage one ship should chance to fall 
aboord of another in the darke. 

The reason of the bullet sealed was to keepe secret that 
watch-word while we were upon our owne coast, lest any of the 
company stealing from the fleet might bewray the same : which 
knowen to an enemy, he might boord us by night without mis- 

ctrust, having our owne watch-word. 






ORDERS AGREED UPON BY THE CAPTAINES AND MASTERS TO BE 
OBSERVED KY THE FLEET OF SIR HUMFREV GILBERT. 
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First the Admirall to cary his flag by day, and his Hght by night. 

2 Item, if itie Admirall shall shorten his saile by night, then 
to shew two lights untill he be answered againe by every ship shewing 

ae light for a short time. 

3 Item, if the Admirall after his shortening of saile, as aforesayd^ 
shall make more saile againe : then he to showe three lights one above 
another. 

4 Item, if the Admirall shall happen to hull in the night, then to 
make a wavering light over his other light, wavering the light upon a 
pole. 

5 Item, if tlie fleet should happen to be scattered by weather, or 
other mishap, then so soone as one shall descry another to hoisesailes 
Iwise, if the weather will serve, and to strike them tvvise againe ; but 

^ the weather serve not, then to hoise the maine top saile twise^ and 
srthwith to strike it twise againe, 

6 Iten^, if it shall happen a great fogge to fall, then presently every 
shippe to beare up with the admirall, if there be winde ; but if it be 
a calme, then every ship to hull, and so to lie ai hull till it be cleere. 
And if the fogge do continue long, then the Admirall to shoot off two 
pieces every evening, and every ship to answere it with one shot: 

^^nd every man bearing to the ship, that is to leeward so neere as he 

Kpay. 

^H 7 Item, every master to give charge unto the watch to looke out 

^Hrell, for laying aboord one of another in the night, and in fogges. 

^V 8 Item, every evening every ship to haile the admirall, and so to 

fall asterne him sailing thorow the Ocean : and being on the coast^ 

every ship to haile him both morning and evening. 

9 Item, if any ship be in danger any way, by leake or otherwise, 
then she to shoot off a piece, and presently to hang out one light, 

] whereupon every man to Iteare towards her, answering her with one 
light for a short lime, and so to put it out againe; thereby to give 
knowledge that they have seene her token, 

10 Item, whensoever the Admirall shall hang out her ensignein the 
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maine shrowds, then every man to come aboord her, as a token of 
counsell. 

1 1 Item, if there happen any storme or contrary winde to the 
fleet after the discovery, whereby they are separated : then every ship 
to repaire unto their last good port, there to meete againe. 

OUR COURSE AGREED UPON. 

THe course first to be taken for the discovery is to beare directly 
to Cape Rase, the most Southerly cape of Newfound land; and there 
to harbour ourselves either in Rogneux or Fermous, being the first 
places appointed for our Rendez vous, and the next harbours unto the 
Northward of cape Rase : and therefore every ship separated from 
the fleete to repaire to that place so fast as God shall permit, whether 
you shall fall to the Southward or to the Northward of it, and there 
to stay for the meeting of the whole fleet the space of ten dayes : and 
when you shall depart, to leave marks. 

A DIRECTION OF OUR COURSE UNTO THE NEWFOUND LAND. 

BEginning our course from Silley, the neerest is by West-south- 
west (if the winde serve) untill such time as we have brought our 
selves in the latitude of 43 or 44 degrees, because the Ocean is sub- 
iect much to Southerly windes in lune and luly. Then to take 
traverse from 45 to 47 degrees of latitude, if we be inforced by con- 
trary windes : and not to go to the Northward of the height of 47 
degrees of Septentrionall latitude by no meanes ; if God shall not 
inforce the contrary ; but to do your indevour to keepe in the height 
of 46 degrees, so nere as you can possibly, because cape Rase lieth 
about that height. 

NOTES. 

IF by contrary windes we be driven backe upon the coast of Eng- 
land, then to repaire unto Silley for a place of our assembly or 
meeting. 

If we be driven backe by contrary winds that we can not passe 
the coast of Ireland, then the place of our assembly to be at Beare 
haven or Baltimore haven. 

If we shall not happen to meete at cape Rase, then the place of 
Rendez vous to be at cape Briton, or the neerest harbour unto the 
Westward of cape Briton. 

If by meanes of other shipping we may not safely stay there, then 
to rest at the very next safe port to the Westward ; every ship leav- 
ing their marks behinde them for the more certainty of the after 
commers to know where to finde them. 

The marks that every man ought to leave in such a case, were of 
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the Generals private device written by himselfet sealed also in close 
waxCi and delivered unto every shippe one scroule^ which was not to 
be opened untiU occasion required^ whereby every man was certified 
what to leave for instruction of after commers, that every of us com- 
minginto any harbour or river might know who had bene there, or 
whether any were still there up higher into the river, or departed, 
and which way. 

Orders thus determined^ and promises mutually given to be 
observed, every man withdrew himself e unto his charge, the 
ankers being already weyed» and our shippes under saile, hav- 
ing a soft gale of winde, we begao our voyage upon Tuesday 
the eleventh day of lune, in the yere of our Lord 1585, having 
in our fleet (at our departure from Causet* bay) these shippes, 
whose names and burthens, with the names of the captaines 
and masters of them, I have also inserted, as followeth : 

1 The Delight ali^s The George, of burthen 120 tunnes, was 
Admirali: in which went the General!, and William Winter 
captaine in her and part owTier, and Richard Clearke master. 

2 The Barke Raleigh set forth by M. Walter Raleigh, of the 
burthen of 200 tiinnes, was then Vice-admiral I : in which went 
M. Butler captaine, and Robert Davis of BristoU master, 

3 The Golden hinde, of burthen 40 tunnes, was then Reare- 
admirall : in which went Eklward Hayes captaine and owner, 
and William Cox of Ltmehouse master. 

4 The Swallow, of burthen 40 tunnes : in her was cap- 
taine Maurice Browne. 

5 The Squirrill, of burthen 10 tunnes: in which went cap- 
taine William Andre wes, and one Cade master. 

We were in number in all about 260 men : among whom we 
had of every faculty good choice, as Shipwrights, Masons, 
Carpenters, Smithes, and such like^ requisite to such an 
action : also Mineral 1 men and Refiners, Besides, for solace 
of our people, and allurement of the Savages, we were provided 
of Musike in good variety: not omitting the least toyes, as 
Morris dancers, Hobby horsse, and Maylike conceits to de- 
light the Savage people, whom we intended to winne by all 
faire meanes possible. And to that end we were indifferently 
furnished of all petty haberdasherie wares to barter with those 
people. 

In this maner we set forward, departing (as hath bene 
said) out of Causon bay the eleventh day of lune being Tues- 
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day, the weather and winde f aire and good all day, but a great 
storme of thunder and winde fell the same night. 

Thursday following, when we hailed one another in the 
evening according (to the order before specified) they signified 
unto us out of the Vizadmirall, that both the Captaine, and 
very many of the men were fallen sicke. And about midnight 
the Vizeadmirall forsooke us, notwithstanding we had the winde 
East, faire and good. But it was after credibly reported, that 
they were infected with a contagious sicknesse, and arrived 
greatly distressed at Plimmoth : the reason I could never un- 
derstand. Sure I am, no cost was spared by their owner Mas- 
ter Raleigh in setting them forth : Therfore I leave it unto 
God. 

By this time we were in 48 degrees of latitude, not a little 
grieved with the losse of the most puissant ship in our fleete i 
after whose departure, the Golden Hind succeeded in the place 
of Vizadmirall, and remooved her fiagge from the mizon unto 
the foretop. 

From Saturday the 15 of lune untill the 28, which was upon 
a Friday, we never had faire day without fogge or raine, and 
windes bad, much to the West northwest, whereby we were 
driven Southward unto 41 degrees scarse. 

About this time of the yere the winds are commonly West 
towards the Newfound land, keeping ordinarily within two 
points of West to the South or to the North, whereby the 
course thither falleth out to be long and tedious after lune, 
which in March, Apriell and May, hath bene performed out of 
England in 22 dayes and lesse. We had winde alwayes so 
scant from West northwest, and from West southwest againe, 
that our traverse was great, running South unto 41 degrees 
almost, and afterward North into 5 1 degrees. 

Also we were incombred with much fogge and mists in maner 
palpable, in which we could not keepe so well together, but 
were dissevered, losing the company of the Swallow and the 
Squirrill upon the 20. day of luly, whom we met againe at sev- 
erall places upon the Newfound land coast the third of August, 
as shalbe declared in place convenient. 

Saturday the 27 of luly, we might descry not farre from us, 
as it were mountaines of yce driven upon the sea, being then in 
50 degrees, which were caried Southward to the weather of 
us : whereby may be coniectured that some current doth set 
that way from the North. 
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Before we come to Newfound land about 50 leagues on this 
side, we passe the banke,* which are high grounds rising within 
the sea and under water»yet deepe enough and without danger, 
being commonly not lesse then 25 and 30 fadome water upon 
them : the same (as it were some vaine of mpuntaines within 
the sea) doe runne along, and from the Newfound land, begin- 
ning Northward about 52 or 53 degrees of latitude, and do 
extend into the South infinitly. The bredth of this banke is 
somewhere more, and somewhere lesse : but we found the 
same about 10 leagues over, having sounded both on this side 
thereof, and the other toward Newfound land, but found no 
ground with almost 200 fadome of line, both before and after 
we had passed the banke. f The Portugals, and French chiefly, 
have a notable trade of fishing upon this banke, where are 

metimes an hundred or more sailes of ships : who commonly 

ginne the fishing in Apriell, and have ended by luly. That 
sh is large, alwayes wet, having no land neere to drie, and is 
called Corre fish. 

During the time of fishing, a man shall know without sound- 
ing when he is upon the banke, by the incredible multitude of 
sea foule hovering over the same, to prey upon the offalles and 
garbish of fish throwen out by fishermen, and fioting upon the 
sea. 

Upon Tuesday the 1 1 of lune, we forsooke the coast of 
England. So againe Tuesday the 30 of luly (seven weekes 
after) we got sight of land, being immediately embayed in the 
Grand bay, or some other great bay : the certainty whereof we 
could not iudge, so great base and fogge did hang upon the 
coast, as neither we might discerne the land well, nor take the 
sunnes height. But by our best computation we were then in 
the 5 I degrees of latitude. 

Forsaking this bay and uncomfortable coast (nothing appear* 
ing unto us but hideous rockes and mountaines, bare of trees, 
and voide of any green e herbe) we followed the coast to the 
South, with weather faire and cleare. 

We had sight of an Hand named Penguin^ of a foule there 
breeding in abundance, almost incredible, which cannot Hie, 
their wings not able to carry their body, being very large (not 

• Marfftnnl naU. — The banke in lenfa^h unknowen, stretcheth from North inio South, ia 
lih 10. ieagites, itJ depth o[ water u|ion it 3o» fadamc. 




The Newfoundland Banks are rather a submarine Piateaii than banks in the ordmaiy 
f. The bottom is rockv. and ^irnemlly reached at 25 to 9s lalhoma t length and breadth 
if }0o miles : the only shallow region in the Attantic. 
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much lesse then a goose) and exceeding fat : which the French 
men use to take without difficulty upon that Hand, and to barrell 
them up with salt. But for lingering of time we had made us 
there the like provision. 

Trending this coast, we came to the Hand called Baccalaos, 
being not past two leagues from the maine : to the South 
thereof lieth Cape S. Francis, 5. leagues distant from Baccalaos, 
between which goeth in a great bay, by the vulgar sort called 
the bay of Conception. Here we met with the Swallow againe, 
whom we had lost in the fogge, and all her men altered into 
other apparell : whereof it seemed their store was so amended, 
that for ioy and congratulation of our meeting, they spared not 
to cast up into the aire and overboord, their caps and hats in 
good plenty. The Captaine albeit himselfe was very honest 
and religious, yet was he not appointed of men to his humor 
and desert : who for the most part were such as had bene by 
us surprised upon the narrow seas of England, being pirats 
and had taken at that instant certaine Frenchmen laden, one 
barke with wines, and another with salt. Both which we res- 
cued, and tooke the man of warre with all her men, which was 
the same ship now called the Swallow, following still their kind 
so oft, as (being separated from the Generall) they found oppor- 
tunitie to robbe and spoile. And because Gods iustice did 
follow the same company, even to destruction, and to the over- 
throw also of the Captaine (though not consenting to their mis- 
demeanor) I will not conceale any thing that maketh to the 
manifestation and approbation of his iudgements, for examples 
of others, perswaded that God more sharpely tooke revenge 
upon them, and hath tolerated longer as great outrage in others : 
by how much these went under protection of his cause and 
religion, which was then pretended. 

Therefore upon further enquiry it was knowen, how this com- 
pany met with a barke returning home after the fishing with his 
fraight : and because the men in the Swallow were very neere 
scanted of victuall, and chiefly of apparell, doubtful withall 
where or when to find and meete with their Admiral, they 
besought the captaine they might go aboord this Newlander, 
only to borrow what might be spared, the rather because the 
same was bound homeward. Leave given, not without charge 
to deale favourably, they came aboord the fisherman, whom they 
rifled of tackle, sailes, cables, victuals, and the men of their 
apparell: not sparing by torture (winding cords about their 
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heads) to draw out else what they thought good. This done 
with expedition (like men skilfull in such mischiefe) as they 
tooke their cocke boate to go aboord their own ship, it was over- 
whelmed in the sea, and certaine of these men were drowned : 
the rest were preserved even by those silly soules whom they 
had before spoyled, who saved and delivered them aboord 
the Swallow. What became afterward of the poore Newlander, 
perhaps destitute of sayles and furniture sufficient to carry them 
home (whither they had not lesse to runne then 700 leagues) 
God alone knoweth, who tooke vengeance not long after of the 
rest that escaped at this instant : to reveale the fact, and iustifie 
to the world Gods iudgements inflicted upon them, as shalbe 
declared in place convenient. 

Thus after we had met with the Swallow, we held on our 
course Southward, untill we came against the harbor called 
S. lohn, about 5 leagues from the former Cape of S. Francis : 
where before the entrance into the harbor, we found also the 
Frigate or Squirrill lying at anker. Whom the English mar- 
chants (that were and alwaies be Admirals * by turnes inter- 
changeably over the fleetes of fisherman within the same har- 
bor) would not permit to enter into the harbor. Glad of so 
happy meeting both of the Swallow and Frigate in one day 
(being Saturday the 3. of August) we made readie our fights, 
and prepared to enter the harbor, any resistance to the con- 
trarie notwithstanding, there being within of all nations, to the 
number of 36 sailes. But first the Generall dispatched a boat 
to give them knowledge of his comming for no ill intent, having 
Commission from her Maiestie for his voiage he had in hand. 
And immediately we followed with a slacke gale, and in the very 
entrance (which is but narrow, not above 2 buts length) the 
Admirall fell upon a rocke on the larboord side by great over- 
sight, in that the weather was f aire, the rocke much above water 
fast by the shore, where neither went any sea gate. But we 
found such readinesse in the English Marchants to helpe us in 
that danger, that without delay there were brought a number 
of boates, which towed off the ship, and cleared her of danger. 

Having taken place convenient in the road, we let fall 
ankers, the Captaines and Masters repairing aboord our Ad- 
mirall : whither also came immediatly the Masters and own- 
ers of the fishing fleete of Englishmen, to understand the 

* Marginal note. — English ships are the strongest and Admirals of other fleetes, fishing 
upon the South parts of Newfounci land. 
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Generals intent and cause of our arrivall there. They were all 
satisfied when the General had shewed his commission, and 
purpose to take possession of those lands to the behalfe of the 
crowne of England, and the advancement of Christian religion 
in those Paganish regions, requiring but their lawfull ayde for 
repayring of his fleete, and supply of some necessaries, so f arre 
as might conveniently be afforded him, both out of that and 
other harbors adioyning. In lieu whereof, he made offer to 
gratifie them, with any favour and priveledge, which upon their 
better advise they should demand, the like being not to be 
obteyned hereafter for greater price. So craving expedition of 
his demand, minding to proceede further South without long 
detention in those partes, he dismissed them, after promise 
given of their best indevour to satisfie speedily his so reason- 
able request. The marchants with their Masters departed, they 
caused forthwith to be discharged all the great Ordinance of 
their fleete in token of our welcome. 

It was further determined that every ship of our fleete should 
deliver unto the marchants and Masters of that harbour a note 
of all their wants : which done, the ships aswell English as 
strangers, were taxed at an easie rate to make supply. And 
besides. Commissioners were appointed, part of our owne com- 
panie and part of theirs, to go into other harbours adioyning 
(for our English marchants command all there) to leavie our 
provision : whereunto the Portugals (above other nations) did 
most willingly and liberally contribute. Insomuch as we were 
presented (above our allowance) with wines, marmalads, most 
fine ruske or bisket, sweet oyles and sundry delicacies. Also 
we wanted not of fresh salmons, trouts, lobsters and other fresh 
fish brought daily unto us. Moreover as the maner is in their 
fishing, every weeke to choose their Admirall a new, or rather 
they succeede in orderly course, and have weekely their Admi- 
rals feast solemnized : even so the General, Captaines and 
masters of our fleete were continually invited and feasted. To 
grow short, in our abundance at home, the intertainment had 
bene delightfull, but after our wants and tedious passage through 
the Ocean, it seemed more acceptable and of greater contentation, 
by how much the same was unexpected in that desolate corner 
of the world : where at other times of the yeare, wilde beasts 
and birds have only the fruition of all those countries, which 
now seemed a place very populous and much frequented. 

The next morning being Sunday and the 4 of August, the 
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id his company were brought on land by English 
march ants, who shewed unto us their accustomed walks unto a 
place they call the Garden. But nothing appeared more then 
Nature it selfe without art : who confusedly hath brought forth 
roses, abundantly, wilde, but odoriferous, and to sense very 
comfortable. Also the like plentie of raspis berries, which doe 
grow in every place, 

Monday following, the General 1 had his tent set up, who 
being accompanied with his own followers, summoned the mar* 
chants and masters, both English and strangers to be present 
at his taking possession of those Countries, Before w^hom 
openly was read and interpreted unto the strangers his Com- 
mission : by vertue whereof he tooke possession in the same 
harbour of S. lohn, and 200 leagues every way, invested the 
Queenes Maiestie with the title and dignitie thereof, had deliv- 
ered unto him (after the custume of England) a rod and a turffe 
of the same soile, entring possession also for him, his heires 
and assignes for ever: And signilied unto al men, that from 
that time forward, they should take the same land as a terri- 
torrie appertaining to the Queene of England, and himselfe 
authorised Under her Maiestie to possesse and enioy it. And to 
^ordaine lawes for the governement thereof, agreeable (so neere 
conveniently might be) unto the lawes of England : under 
hich all people coming thither hereafter, either to inhabite, or 
by way of traftique, should be subiected and governed. And 
especially at the same time for a beginning, he proposed and 
dehvered three lawes to be in force immediatly. That is to 
say: the first for Religion, which in publique exercise should 
be according to the Church of England. The 2. for mainte- 
nance of her Maiesties right and possession of those territories, 
against which if any thing were attempted preiudiciall the 
ie or parties oflPending should be adiudged and executed as 
case of high treason, according to the lawes of England. 
The 3. if any person should utter words sounding to the dis- 
ionour of her Maiestie, he should loose his eares, and have 
lis ship and goods confiscate. 
These contents published, obedience w*as promised by gen- 
ii voyce and consent of the multitude aswell of Englishmen 
strangers, praying for continuance of this possession and 
vernement begun. After this, the assembly was dismissed, 
nd afterward were erected not farre from that place the 
mes of England ingraven in lead, and infixed upon a pillar 
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of wood. Yet further and actually to establish this possession 
taken in the right of her Maiestie, and to the behoofe of Sir 
Humfrey Gilbert knight, his heires and assignes for ever : the 
Generall granted in fee farme divers parcels of land lying by 
the water side, both in this harbor of St. lohn, and elsewhere, 
which was to the owners a great commoditie, being thereby 
assured (by their proper inheritance) of grounds convenient to 
dresse and to drie their fish, whereof many times before they 
did faile, being prevented by them that came first into the har- 
bor. For which grounds they did covenant to pay a certaine 
rent and service unto sir Humfrey Gilbert, his heires or 
assignes for ever, and yeerely to maintaine possession of the 
same, by themselves or their assignes. 

Now remained only to take in provision granted, according 
as every shippe was taxed, which did fish upon the coast adioyn- 
ing. In the meane while, the Generall appointed men unto 
their charge : some to repaire and trim the ships, others to 
attend in gathering togither our supply and provisions : others 
to search the commodities and singularities of the countrey, to 
be found by sea or land, and to make relation unto the Gen- 
erall what eyther themselves could knowe by their owne travaile 
and experience, or by good intelligence of English men or 
strangers, who had longest frequented the same coast. Also 
some observed the elevation of the pole, and drewe plats of the 
countrey exactly graded. And by that I could gather by each 
mans severall relation, I have drawen a briefe description of 
the Newfoundland, with the commodities by sea or lande alreadie 
made, and such also as are in possibilitie and great likelihood 
to be made : Neverthelesse the Gardes and plats that were 
drawing, with the due gradation of the harbors, bayes, and 
capes, did perish with the Admirall : wherefore in the descrip- 
tion following, I must omit the particulars of such things. 

A BRIEFE RELATION OF THE NEW FOUND LANDE, AND THE 
COMMODITIES THEREOF. 

THat which we doe call the Newfound land, and the French- 
men Bacalaos, is an Hand, or rather (after the opinion of some) 
it consisteth of sundry Hands and broken lands, situate in the 
North regions of America, upon the gulfe and entrance of the 
great river called S. Laurence in Canada. Into the which, 
navigation may be made both on the South and North side of 
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this Hand. The land lyeth South and North, containing in 
length between e three and 400 miles, accounting from cape 
Race (which is 46 degrees 25 minuts) unto the Grand bay in 52 
degrees of Septentrionall latitude. The Hand round about hath 
very many goodly bayes and harbors, safe roads for ships, the 
like not to be found in any part of the knowen world. \^The de- 
scription of Newfoiuidland^ occupying several pages ^ is here omitted^ 

For amongst other charges given to inquire out the singular- 
ities of this countrey, the Generall was most curious in the 
search of mettals, commanding the minerall man and refiner, 
especially to be diligent. The same was a Saxon borne, honest 
and religious, named Daniel. Who after search brought at first 
some sort of Ore, seeming rather to be yron then other mettal. 
The next time he found Ore, which with no small shew of con- 
tentment he delivered unto the General, using protestation, that 
if silver were the thing which might satisfie the Generall and his 
followers, there it was, advising him to seeke no further : the 
perill whereof he undertooke upon his life (as deare unto him 
as the Crowne of England unto her Maiestie, that I may use 
his owne words) if it fell not out accordingly. 

My selfe at this instant liker to die then to live, by a mis- 
chance, could not follow this confident opinion of our refiner to 
my owne satisfaction : but afterward demanding our Generals 
opinion therein, and to have some part of the Ore, he replied : 
Content your selfe, I have scene ynough, and were it but to 
satifie my private humor, I would proceede no further. The 
promise unto my friends, and necessitie to bring also the South 
countries within compasse of my Patent neere expired, as we 
have alreadie done these North parts, do only perswade me 
further. And touching the Ore, I have sent it aboord, whereof 
I would have no speech to be made so long as we remaine 
within harbor : here being both Portugals, Biscains, and French- 
men not f arre off, from whom must be kept any bruit or mutter- 
ing of such matter. When we are at sea proofe shalbe made : 
if it be to our desire, we may returne the sooner hither againe. 
Whose answere I iudged reasonable, and contenting me well : 
wherewith will I conclude this narration and description of the 
Newfound land, and proceede to the rest of our voyage, which 
ended tragically.* 

WHile the better sort of us were seriously occupied in 
repairing our wants, and continuing of matters for the commod- 

* Silver, and even gold, has been found in Newfoundland. 
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itie of our voyage : others of another sort and disposition were 
plotting of mischief e. Some casting to steale away or shipping 
by night, watching opportunitie by the Generals and Captaines 
lying on the shore : whose conspiracies discovered, they were 
prevented. Others drew togither in company, and carried 
away out of the harbors adioyning, a ship laden with fish, set- 
ting the poore men on shore. A great many more of our peo- 
ple stole into the woods to hide themselves, attending time and 
meanes to returne home by such shipping as daily departed 
from the coast. Some were sicke of fluxes, and many dead : 
and in briefe, by one meanes or other our company was dimin- 
ished, and many by the Generall licenced to returne home. 
Insomuch as after we had reviewed our people, resolved to see 
an end of our voyage, we grewe scant of men to furnish all our 
shipping : it seemed good therefore unto the Generall to leave 
the Swallowe with such provision as might be spared for trans- 
porting home the sicke people. 

The Captaine of the Delight or Admirall returned into Eng- 
land, in whose stead was appointed Captaine Maurice Browne, 
before Captaine of the Swallow : who also brought with him 
into the Delight all his men of the Swallow, which before have 
bene noted of outrage perpetrated and committed upon fisher- 
men there met at sea. 

The Generall made choise to goe in his frigate the Squirrell 
(whereof the Captaine also was amongst them that returned 
into England) the same Frigate being most convenient to dis- 
cover upon the coast, and to search into every harbor or creeke, 
which a great ship could not doe. Therefore the Frigate was 
prepared with her nettings and fights, and overcharged with 
bases and such small Ordinance, more to give a shew, then 
with iudgement to foresee unto the safetie of her and the men, 
which afterward was an occasion also of their overthrow. 

Now having made readie our shipping, that is to say, the 
Delight, the golden Hinde, and the Squirrell, and put aboord 
our provision, which was wines, bread or ruske, fish wette and 
drie, sweete oiles: besides many other, as marmalades, figs, 
lymmons barrelled, and such like : Also we had other necessary 
provision for trimming our ships, nets and lines to fish withall, 
boates or pinnesses fit for discovery. In briefe, we were sup- 
plied of our wants commodiously, as if we had bene in a Coun- 
trey or some Citie populous and plentifull of all things. 

We departed from this harbor of S. lohns upon Tuesday the 
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entieth of August, which we found by exact observation to" 
in 47 degrees 40 minutes. And the next day by night we 
vere at Cape Race, 25 leagues from the same harborough. 

This Cape lyeth South Southwest from S* lohns: it is a low 

land, being off from the Cape about halfe a league : within the sea 

p, riseth up a rocke against the point of the Cape, which tliereby 

lis easily knowen. It is in latitude 46 degrees 25 minutes. 

Under this cape we were becalmed a small time, during which 

we layd out hookes and lines to take Codde, and drew in lesse 

then two lioures, fish so large and in such abundance, that many 

dayes after we fed upon no other provision. 

From hence we shaped our course unto the Island of Sablon, 
if conveniently it would so fall out, also directly to Cape Briton. 
I Sablon lieth to the sea-ward of Cape Briton about 25 leagues, 
"whither we were determined to goe upon intelligence we had 
of a Portugal, {during our abode in S. lohns) who was himselfe 
present, when the Portugals (above thirty yeeres past) did put 
into the same Island both Neat and Swine to breede, which 
were since exceedingly multiplied. This seemed unto us very 
happy tidings, to have in an Island lying so neere unto the 
maine, which w^e intended to plant upon, such store of cattell, 
whereby we might at all times conveniently be relieved of 
\actuall, and served of store for breed. 

In this course we trended along the coast, which from Cape 
Race stretcheth into the Northwest, making a bay w^hich some 
called Trepassa. Then it goeth out againe toward the West, 
and maketli a point, which with Cape Race lieth in maner Eist 
and West. But this point inclineth to the North : to the West 
of which goeth in the bay of Placentia. We sent men on land 
to take \dew of the soyle along this coast, whereof they made 
good report, and some of them had wil to be planted there. 
They saw Pease growing in great abundance every where. 

The distance betweene Cape Race and Cape Briton is 87 
leagues. In which Navigation we spent 8 dayes, having many 
times the wind indifferent good ; yet could we never attaine 
sight of any land all that time, seeing we were hindred by the 
current. At last we fell into such fiats and dangers, that hardly 
any of us escaped : where neverthe lesse we lost our Admiral 
^rith al the men and provision, not knowing certainly the place, 
fet for inducing men of skill to make coniecture, by our course 
and way we held from Cape Race thither (that thereby the 
Bats and dangers may be inserted in sea Cards, for warning to 
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Others that may follow the same course hereafter) I have set 
downe the best reckonings that were kept by expert men, Will- 
iam Cox Master of the Hind, and lohn Paul his mate, both of 
Limehouse. [^This is here omitted^ 

Our course we held in clearing us of these flats was East- 
southeast, and Southeast, and South 14 leagues with a marveil- 
ous scant winde. 

THE MANER HOW OUR ADMIRALL WAS LOST. 

UPon Tewsday the 27 of August, toward the evening, our 
Generall caused them in his frigat to sound, who found white 
sande at 35 fadome, being then in latitude about 44 degrees. 

Wednesday toward night the wind camie South, and wee bare 
with the land all that night, Westnorthwest, contrary to the 
mind of master Cox: neverthelesse wte followed the Admirall, 
deprived of power to prevent a mischiefe, which by no contra- 
diction could be brought to hold other course, alleaging they 
could not make the ship to worke better, nor to lie. otherwaies. 

The evening was faire and pleasant, yet not without token of 
storme to ensue, and most part of this Wednesday night, like 
the Swanne that singeth before her death, they in the Admiral, 
or Delight, continued in sounding of Trumpets, with Drummes, 
and Fifes : also winding the Cornets, Haught boyes : and in 
the end of their iolitie, left with the battell and ringing of dole- 
ful knels. 

Towards the evening also we caught in the Golden Hinde a 
very mighty Porpose, with a harping yron, having first striken 
divers of them, and brought away part of their flesh, sticking 
upon the yron, but could recover onely that one. These also 
passing through the Ocean, in heardes, did portend storme. I 
omit to recite frivolous reportes by them in the Frigat, of 
strange voyces, the same night, which scarred some from the 
helme. 

Thursday the 29 of August, the wind rose, and blew vehe- 
mently at South and by East, bringing withal raine, and thicke 
mist, so that we could not see a cable length before us. And 
betimes in the morning we were altogether runne and folded in 
amongst flats and sands, amongst which we found shoale and 
deepe in every three or foure shippes length, after wee began 
to sound : but first we were upon them unawares, untill Master 
Cox looking out, discerned (in his iudgement) white cliffes, 
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crying (^land) withal, though we could Do^afterward descrie 
any land, it being very likely the breaking of the sea white, 
which seemed to be white diffes, through the haze and thicke 
weather. 

Immediatly tokens were giv^en unto the Delight, to cast 
about to seaward, which^ being the greater ship, and of burden 
120 tunnes, was yet formost upon the breach, keeping so ill 
watch, that they knew not the danger before he felt the same, 
too late to recover it: for presently the Admirall strooke a 
ground, and had soone after her sterne and hinder partes beaten 
in pieces : whereupon the rest (that is to say, the Frigat in 
which was the Generall and tlie Golden Hinde) cast about 
Eastsoutheast, bearing to the South, even for our lives into the 
windes eye, because that way caried us to the seaward. Making 
out from this danger^ wee sounded one while seven fadome, 
then five fadome, then foure fadome and lesse, againe deeper, 
immediatly foure fadome, then but three fadome, the sea going 
mightily and high. At last we recovered (God be thanked) in 
some despaire, to sea roome enough. 

In this distresse, wee had vigilant eye unto the Admirall, 
whom wee sawe cast away^ without power to give the men 
succour, neither could we espie any of the men that leaped 
overboord to save themselves, either in the same Pinnesse or 
Cocke, or upon rafters, and such like meaner, presenting 
themselves to men in those extremities ; for we desired to save 
the men by every possible meanes. But all in vaine, sith God 
had determined their ruine : yet all that day, and part of the 
next, we beat up and downe as neere unto the wracke as was 
possible for us, looking out, if by good hap %ve might espie any 
of them. 

This was a heavy and grievous event, to lose at one blow our 
chief e shippe fraighted with great provision, gathered together 
with much travel!, care, long time, and difficulties But more 
was the losse of our men, which perished to the number 
almost of a hundreth soules. Amongst whom was drowned a 
learned man, an Hungarian, borne in the citie of Buda, called 
hereof Budreus, who of pietie and zeale to good attempts, 
adventured in this action, minding to record in the Latine 
tongue, the gests and things worthy of remembrance, happen- 
ing in this disco verie, to the honour of our nation, the same 
being adorned with the eloquent stile of this Orator, and rare 
Poet of our time. 
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Here also perished our Saxon Refiner and discoverer of ines- 
timable riches, as it was left amongst some of us in undoubted 
hope. 

No lesse heavy was the losse of the Captain e Maurice 
Browne, a vertuous, honest, and discreete Gentleman, over- 
seene onely in liberty given late before to men, that ought to 
have bene restrained, who shewed himselfe a man resolved, and 
never unprepared for death, as by his last act of this trag- 
edie appeared, by report of them that escaped this wracke 
miraculously, as shall bee hereafter declared. For when all 
hope was past of recovering the ship, and that men began to 
give over, and to save themselves, the Capatine was advised 
before to ship also for his life, by the Pinnesse at the sterne of 
the ship : but refusing that counsell, he would not give example 
with the first to leave the shippe, but used all meanes to exhort 
his people not to despaire, nor so to leave off their labour, 
choosing rather to die, then to incurre infamie, by forsaking his 
charge, which then might be thought to have perished through 
his default, shewing an ill president unto his men, by leaving 
the ship first himselfe. With this mind hee mounted upon the 
highest decke, where hee attended imminent death, and un- 
avoidable ; how long, I leave it to God, who withdraweth not 
his comfort from his servants at such times. 

In the meane season, certaine, to the number of fourteene 
persons, leaped into a small Pinnesse (the bignes of* a Thames 
barge, which* was made in the New found land) cut off the 
rope wherewith it was towed, and committed themselves to Gods 
mercy, amiddest the storme, and rage of sea and windes, desti- 
tute of foode, not so much as a droppe of fresh water. The 
boate seeming overcharged in foule weather with company, 
Edward Headly a valiant souldier, and well reputed of hi^ com- 
panie, preferring the greater to the lesser, thought better that 
some of them perished then all, made this motion to cast lots, 
and them to bee throwen overboord upon whom the lots fell, 
thereby to lighten the boate, which otherwayes seemed im- 
possible to live, offred himselfe with the first, content to take 
his adventure gladly : which neverthelesse Richard Clarke, that 
was Master of the Admirall, and one of this number, refused, 
advising to abide Gods pleasure, who was able to save all, as 
well as a few. 

The boate was caried before the wind, continuing sixe dayes 
and nights in the Ocean, and arrived at last with the men 
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(allve^ but weake) upon the New found land, saving that the 
foresayd Headly, (who had bene late sicke) and another called 
of us Brasile, of his travell into those Countries, died by the 
wavt famished, and lesse able to holde out, then those of better 
health. For such was these poore mens extremitie, in cold 
and wet, to have no better sustenance then their own urine, for 
sixe dayes together. 

Thus whom God delivered from drowning, hee appointed to 
bee famished, who doth give limits to mans times, and ordaineth 
the manner and circumstance of dying: whom againe he will 
preserve, neither Sea nor famine can confound. For those that 
arrived upon the Newe found land^ were brought into France by 
certaine French men, then being upon that coast. 

After this heavie chance, wee continued in beating the sea 
up and downe, expecting when the weather would cleere up, 
that we might yet beare in with the land, which we iudged not 
farre off, either the continent or some Island, For we many 
times, and in sundry places found ground at 50, 45, 40 fadomes, 
and lesse. The ground comming upon our lead, being some- 
times oazie sand, and olherwhile a broad shell, with a little sand 
about it. 

Our people lost courage dayly after this ill successe, the 
weather continuing thicke and blustering, with increase of cold^ 
Winter drawing on, which tooke from them all hope of amend- 
ment, setling an assurance of worse weather to growe upon us 
every day. The Leeside of us lay full of fiats and dangers 
inevitable, if the wind blew hard at South. Some againe 
doubted we were ingulphed in the Bay of S. Laurence, the 
coast full of dangers, and unto us unknowen. But above all, 
provision wnxed scant, and hope of supply was gone, with losse 
of our AdmiralL 

Those in the Frigat were already pinched with spare allow- 
ance, and want of clothes chiefly : Whereupon they besought 
the Generall to returne for England, before they all perished. 
And to them of the Golden Hinde, they made signes of their 
distresse, pointing to their mouthes, and to their clothes thinne 
and ragged ; then immediately they also of the Golden Hinde, 
grew to be of the same opinion and desire to returne home. 

The former reasons having also moved the Generall to have 
compassion of his poore men, in whom he saw no want of good 
will, but of meanes fit to perfornie the action they came for, 
resolved upon retire : and calling the Captaine and Master of 
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the Hinde, he yeelded them many reasons, inforcing this unex- 
pected returne, withall protesting himselfe greatly satisfied with 
that hee had seene, and knew already. 

Reiterating these words, Be content, we have seene enough, 
and take no care of expence past : I will set you foorth royally 
the next Spring, if God send us safe home. Therefore I pray 
you let us no longer strive here, where we fight against the 
tlements. 

Omitting circumstance, how unwillingly the Captaine and 
Master of the Hinde condescended to this motion, his owne 
company can testifie : yet comforted with the Generals promises 
of a speedie returne at Spring, and induced by other apparant 
reasons, proving an impossibilitie, to accomplish the action at 
that time, it was concluded on all hands to retire. 

So upon Saturday in the afternoone the 31 of August, we 
changed our course, and returned backe for England, at which 
very instant, even in winding about, there passed along betweene 
us and towards the land which we now forsooke a very lion 
to our seeming, in shape, hair and colour, not swimming after 
the maner of a beast by mooving of his feete, but rather sliding 
upon the water with his whole body (excepting the legs) 
in sight, neither yet diving under, and againe rising above 
the water, as the maner is, of Whales, Dolphins, Tunise, Por- 
poses, and all other fish : but confidently shewing himselfe 
above water without hiding : Notwithstanding, we presented 
our selves in open view and gesture to amase him, as all 
creatures will be commonly at a sudden gaze and sight of men. 
Thus he passed along turning his head to and fro, yawning and 
gaping wide, with ougly demonstration of long teeth, and 
glaring eies, and to bidde us a farewell (comming right against 
the Hinde) he sent forth a horrible voyce, roaring or bellowing 
as doeth a lion, which spectacle wee all beheld so farre as we 
were able to discerne the same, as men prone to wonder at 
every strange thing, as this doubtlesse was, to see a lion in the 
Ocean sea, or fish in shape of a lion. What opinion others had 
thereof, and chiefly the Generall himselfe, I forbeare to deliver: 
But he tooke it for Bonum Omen, reioycing that he was to 
warre against such an enemie, if it were the devill. 

The wind was large for England at our returne, but very high, 
and the sea rough, insomuch as the Frigat wherein the Generall 
went was almost swalowed up. 

Munday in the afternoone we passed in the sight of Cape 
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K^ce, having made as inucli way iti little more then two dayes 
and nights backe againe, as before wee had done in eight 
dayes from Cape Race» unto the phice where our ship perished. 
Which hindrance thitherward, and speed back againe, is to be 
imputed unto the swift current, as well as to the winds, w^iich 
we had more large in our returne. 

This Munday the Generall came aboord the Hind to have 
the Surgeon of the Hind to dresse his foote, which he hurt byj 
treading upon a naile ; At what time we comforted ech olhei^ 
with hope of hard successe to be all past, and of the good to 
come. So agreeing to cary out lights alwayes by night, that we 
might keepe together, lie departed into his Frigat, being by no 
meanes to be intreated to tarie in the Hind, which had bene 
more for his security* Immediatly after followed a sharpe 
storme, which we overpassed for that time. Praysed be God. 

The weather faire, the Generall came aboord the Hind 
againe, to make merrie together wath the Captaine, Master and 
company, which was the last meeting, and continued there from 
morning untiU night. During which time there passed sundry 
discourses, touching affaires past, and to come, lamenting 
greatly the losse of his great ship, more of the men, but most 
of all of his bookes and notes, and what els I know not, for 
which hee was out of measure grieved^ the same doubtles 
being some matter of more importance than hts bookes, 
which I could not draw from him : yet by circumstance I 
gathered, the same to be y"^ Ore w^hich Daniel the Saxon 
had brought unto him in the New found land» VVhatso* 
ever it was, the remembrance touched him so deepe, as 
not able to containe himselfe, he beat his boy in great rage, 
even at the same time, so long after the miscarrying of the 
great ship, because upon a faire day, when wee were becalmed 
upon the coast of the New found land, neere unto Cape Race, 
he sent his boy aboord the Admiratl, to fetch certaine things : 
amongst which, this being chiefe, was yet forgotten and left 
behind. After which time he could never conveniently send 
againe aboord the great ship, much lesse hee doubted her ruine 
so neere at hand. 

Herein my opinion was better confirmed diversly, and by 
sundry coniectures, which maketh me have the greater hope of 
this rich Mine. For where as the Generall had never before 
good conceit of these North parts of the world : now his mind 

t wholly fixed upoa the New found land. And as before he 
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refused not to grant assignements liberally to them that required 
the same into these North parts, now he became contrarily 
affected, refusing to make any so large grants, especially of 
S. lohns, which certaine English merchants made suite for, 
offering to imploy their money and travell upon the same : yet 
neither by their owne suite, nor of others of his owne com- 
pany, whom he seemed willing to pleasure, it could be obtained. 

Also laying downe his determination in the Spring following, 
for disposing of his voyage then to be reattempted : he assigned 
the Captaine and Master of the Golden Hind, unto the South 
discovery, and reserved unto himself e the North, affirming that 
this voyage had wonne his heart from the South, and that he 
was now become a Northerne man altogether. 

Last, being demanded what means he had at his arrival! in 
England, to compasse the charges of so great preparation as he 
intended to make the next Spring : having determined upon 
two fleetes, one for the South, another for the North : Leave 
that to mee (hee replied) I will aske a pennie of no man. I will 
bring good tidings unto her Maiesty, who wil be so gracious, 
to lend me loooo pounds, willing us therefore to be of good 
cheere : for he did thanke God (he sayd) with al his heart, for 
that he had seene, the same being enough for us all, and that 
we needed not to seeke any further. And these last words he 
would often repeate, with demonstration of great fervencie of 
mind, being him self e very confident, and setled in belief e of 
inestimable good by his voyage: which the greater number 
of his followers nevertheles mistrusted altogether, not being 
made partakers of those secrets, which the General! kept unto 
himselfe. Yet all of them that are living, may be witnesses of 
his words and protestations, which sparingly I have delivered. 

Leaving the issue of this good hope unto God, who knoweth 
the trueth only, and can at his good pleasure bring the same to 
light : I will hasten to the end of this tragedie, which must be 
knit up in the person of our General!. And as it was Gods 
ordinance upon him, even so the vehement perswasion and 
intreatie of his friends could nothing availe, to divert him from 
a wilfull resolution of going through in his Frigat, which was 
overcharged upon their deckes, with fights, nettings, and small 
artillerie, too cumbersome for so small a boate, that was to 
passe through the Ocean sea at that season of the yere, when 
by course we might expect much storme of foule weather, 
whereof indeed we had enough. 
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W But when he was intreated by the Captaine, Master, and 
Ither his well willers of the Hinde, not to venture in th ^ Frigat, 
Eh is was his answere : I will not forsake my little company 
going homeward, with whom I have passed so many stormes 
and perils. And in very trueth, hee was urged to be so over 
hard, by hard reports given of him^ that he was afraid of the 
sea, albeit this was rather rashnes, then advised resolution, to 
preferre the wind of a vaine report to the weight of his owne 
life. 

Seeing he would not bend to reason, he had provision out of 
the Hinde, such as was wanting aboord his Frigat, And so we 

mmitted him to Gods protection, and set him aboord his 
inne^se, we being more than 300 leagues onward of our way 
home. 

By that time we had brought the Islands of Azores South of 
us, yet wee then keeping much to the North, untill we had got 
into the height and elevation of England : we met with very 
foule weather, and terrible seas, breaking short and high 
Pyramid wise. The reason whereof seemed to proceede either 
of hilly grounds high and low within the sea, (as we see hilles 
and dales upon the land) upon which the seas doe mount and 
fall : or else the cause proceedeth of diversitie of wiDd:s, shifting 
often in sundry points : al which having power to move the great 
OceaDi which againe is not presendy setled, so many seas do 
encounter together, as there had bene diversitie of windes. 
Howsoever it commeth to passe, men which all their life time 
had occupied the Sea, never saw more outragious Seas. We 
had also upon our maine yard, an apparition of a little fire by 
night, which seamen doe call Castor and Pollux, But we had 
onely one, which they take an evill signe of more tempest : the 
same is usuall in stormes. 

Munday the ninth of September, in the afternoone, the Frigat 
was neere cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that time 
recovered : and giving foorth signes of ioy, the Generall sitting 
abaft with a booke in his hand, cried out unto us in the Hind 
(so oft as w^e did approch within hearing) We are as neere to 
heaven by sea as by land. Reiterating the same speech, well 
beseeming a souldier, resolute in lesus Christy as I can testifie 
he was. 

The same Monday nightj about twelve of the clocke, or not 
long after, the Frigat being ahead of us in the Golden Hinde, 
suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a momentj 
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we lost the sight, and withall our watch cryed, the Generall was 
cast away, which was so true. For in that moment, the Frigat 
was devoured and swallowed up of the Sea. Yet still we looked 
out all that night, and ever after, untill wee arrived upon the 
coast of England : Omitting no small saile at sea, unto which 
we gave not the tokens betweene us, agreed upon, to have per- 
fect knowledge of each other, if we should at any time be 
separated. 

In great torment of weather, and perill of drowning, it 
pleased God to send safe home the Golden Hinde, which 
arrived in Falmouth, the 22 day of September, being Sonday, 
not without as great danger escaped in a flaw, comming from 
the Southeast, with such thicke mist, that we could not disceme 
land, to put in right with the Haven. 

From Falmouth we went to Dartmouth, and lay there at anker 
before the Range, while the captaine went aland, to enquire if 
there had bene any newes of the Frigat, while sayling well> 
might happily have bene there before us. Also to certifie Sir 
lohn Gilbert, brother unto the Generall of our hard successe, 
whom the Captaine desired (while his men were yet aboord 
him, and were witnesses of all occurents in that voyage,) It 
might please him to take the examination of every person 
particularly, in discharge of his and their faithfull endeavour. 
Sir lohn Gilbert refused so to doe, holding himselfe satisfied 
with report made by the Captain : and not altogether dispair- 
ing of his brothers safetie, offered friendship and curtesie to 
the Captaine and his company, requiring to have his barke 
brought into the harbour : in furtherance whereof, a boate was 
sent to helpe to tow her in. 

Neverthelesse, when the Captaine returned aboord his ship, 
he found his men bent to depart, every man to his home : and 
then the winde serving to proceede higher upon the coast: 
they demanded monie to carie them home, some to London, 
others to Harwich, and elsewhere, (if the barke should be 
caried into Dartmouth, and they discharged, so farre from 
home) or else to take benefite of the wind, then serving to draw 
neerer home, which should be a lesse charge unto the Captaine, 
and great ease unto the men, having els farre to goe. 

Reason accompanied with necessitie pers waded the Cap- 
taine, who sent his lawfull excuse and cause of his sudden 
departure unto Sir lohn Gilbert, by the boate at Dartmouth, 
and from thence the Golden Hind departed, and tooke harbour 
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at Waimouth, Al the men tired with the tediousnes of so 
unprotitable a voyage to their seeming : in which their long 
expeoceof time, much toyle and labour, hard diet and continuall 
hazard of life was unrecompensed: their Captaine neverthelesse 
by his great charges, impaired greatly thereby, yet comforted in 
the goodnes of God, and his undoubted providence following 
him in all that voyage, as it doth alwaies those at other times, 
whosoever have confidence in him alone. Yet have we more 
neere feeling and perseverance of his powerfull hand and pro- 
tection, when God doth bring us together with others into one 
same peril, in which he leavelh them, and deUvereth us, making 
us thereby the beholders, but not partakers of their ruine» 

Even so, amongst very many difhculties, discontentments, 
mutinies, conspiracies, sicknesses, mortal i tie, spoylings, and 
wracks by sea, which ^vere afflictions, more then in so small a 
Fleete, or so short a time may be supposed, albeit true in every 
particularitie, as partly by the former relation may be collected, 
and some I suppressed with silence for their sakes living, it 
pleased God to support this company, (of which onely one man 
died of a maladie inveterate, and long infested): the rest kept 
together in reasonable contentment and concord^ beginning', 
continuing, and ending the voyage, which none els did accom- 
plish either not pleased with the action, or impatient of wants, 
or prevented by death. 

Thus have I delivered the contents of the enterprise and last action 
of sir Humfrey Gilbert knight, faithfully, for so much as I thought 
meete to be published : wherein may alwaies appeare, (though he be 
extinguished) some sparkes of his vertues, he remaining firme and 
resolute in a purpose by all pretence honest and godly, as was this, 
to discover, possesse, and to reduce unto the serv*ice of God, and 
Christian pietie, those remote and heathen Coun treys of America, 
not actually possessed by Christians, and most rightly appertaining 
unto the Crowne of England: unto the which, as his zeale deserveth 
high commendation: even so, he may iustly be taxed of temeritie 
and presumption (rather) in two respects. 

First, when yet there was onely probabilitie, not a certaine and 
determinate place of habitation selected, neither any demonstration 
of commoditie there in esse, to induce his followers : neverlheles, he 
both was too prodigall of his owne patrimony, and too careles of 
other mens expences, to imploy both his and their substance upon a 
ground imagined good. The which falling, very like his associates 
were promised, and made it their best reckoning to bee salved some 
other way, which pleased not God to prosper in his first and great 
preparation. 
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Secondly, when by his former preparation he was enfeebled of 
abilitie and credit, to performe his designements, as it were impatient 
to abide in expectation better opportunitie and meanes, which God 
might raise, he thrust himselfe againe into the action, ifor which he 
was not fit, presuming the cause pretended on Gods behalf e, would 
carie him to the desired ende. Into which, having thus made reen- 
trie, he could not yeeld againe to withdraw though hee sawe no en- 
couragement to proceed, lest his credite, foyled in his first attempt, 
in a second should utterly be disgraced. Betweene extremities, hee 
made a right adventure, putting all to God and good fortune, and 
which was worst refused not to entertaine every person and. meanes 
whatsoever, to furnish out this expedition, the successe whereof hath 
bene declared. 

But such is the infinite bountie of God, who from every evill de- 
riveth good. For besides that fruite may growe in time of our trav- 
elling into those Northwest lands, the crosses, turmoiles, and afliic- 
tions, both in the preparation and execution of this voyage, did 
correct the intemperate humors, which before we noted to bee in this 
Gentleman, and made unsavorie, and lesse delightful his other mani- 
fold vertues. 

Then as he was refined, and made neerer drawing unto the image 
of God : so it pleased the divine will to resume him unto himselfe, 
whither both his, and every other high and noble minde, have 
alwayes aspired. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who planted the first English colony in North America, was 
born in Devonshire about 153Q, and was the step brother of Sir Walter Raleiffh. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and devoted himself to the study of naviration and the art of 
war. In 1566 he prepared and presented 1 1 the queen a " Discourse of Discovery for a New 
Passage to Cataia,'' which became the incitement to Frobisher's voyage ten years later in 
search of the North-west passage. He served in France and Ireland, and in 1571 entered 
Parliament for Plymouth. In 1572 he was sent to the Netherlands to assist the Zeelanders 
agamst their Spanish tyrants. In 1577 he set forth another discoutse, on " How her Majesty 
might annoy the King of Spain by htting out a fleet of ^*'ar-ships under pretence of a voy- 
age of discovery, and so fall upon the enemy's shipping, destroy his trade in New- 
foundland and the West Indies, and possess both Regions." This reveals the motive of his 
subsequent career. In 1578 he obtained from the queen a charter for discovery, to plant a 
colony, and to be governor. The first expedition, in which he was assisted by Raleieh, left 
Dartmouth in 1578, but met with disaster, involving Gilbert in losses from which it took sev- 
eral years to recover. In June, 1583, he sailed from Plymouth, with a fleet of five ships, 
upon the famous voyage whose story, as told by Edward Hayes, the commander of one of 
the vessels, is given in the present leaflet. Hayes's account was published in Hakluyt. 

There is no good special work on Gilbert. The scholarly article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography is by C. H. Coote ; and this contains a good bibliography. See also 
the references in the Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. III. Hayes's ac- 
count is reprinted in Payne's " Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America, second 
series, with a valuable introduction. 
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THE ACCOUNT BY RALPH LANE. 



r An account of the parikulariiies of the imployments of the Efiglish 
^^ men left in Virginia by Richard Greenevil! under the charge 
^H of Master Ralph Lane General/ of the satne^from the 77. of 
^H August iS^S' ^i^til the 18. of June 1^86. at which time they 
^H departed the Count re v ; sent and directed to Sir Waiter 
^B Raiegh, 

THat I may proceede with order in this discourse, I thinke 
it requisite to divide it into two parts. The first shall declare 
the particularities of such partes of the Countrey within the 
maine, as our weake number, and supply of things necessarie 
did inable us to enter into the discovery of. 

The second part shall set downe the reasons generally mov- 
ing us to resolve on our departure at the instant with the 
Generall Sir Francis Drake, and our common request for pas- 
sage with him, when the barkes, pinnebses, and boates with the 
"lasters and Mariners meant by him to bee left in tlie Countrey, 
the supply of such^ as for a further time meant to have 
stayed there ^ were caryed away with tempest and foule 
w^eather : In the beginning whereof shall bee declared the con- 
spiracie of Pemisapan, with the Savages of the maine to have 

t us off, &c. 



■ sag 



The first part declaring the particularities of th€ Countrey of 
Virginia, 

First therefore touching the particularities of the Countrey, 
you shall understand that our discoverie of the same hath beene 



extended from the Island of Roanoak, (the same having bene 
the place of our settlement or habitation) into the South, into 
the North, into the Northwasty-and into the West 

The uttermost place to the Southward of any discovery was 
Secotan, being by estimation fourescore miles distant from 
Roanoak. The passage from thence was through a broad 
sound within the mayne, the same being without kenning of 
lande, and yet full of flats and shoalds : * we had but one boate 
with four oares to passe through the same, which boate could 
not carry above fifteene men with their furniture, baggage, and 
victuall for seven dayes at the most : and as for pur pinesse, 
besides that she drew too deep water for that shallow sound, 
she would not stirre for an oare : for these and other reasons 
(winter also being at hand) we thought good wholly to leeve the 
discovery of those parts untill our stronger supply. 

To the Northward our furthest discovery was to the Chese- 
pians t distant from Roanoak about 130. miles, the passage to 
it was very shallow and most dangerous, by reason of the 
bredth of the sound, and the little succour that upon any flawe 
was there to be had. 

But the Territorie and soyle of the Chesepians (being distant 
fifteene miles from the shore) was for pleasantnes of seat, for 
temperature of Climate, for fertilitie of soyle and for the com- 
moditie of the Sea, besides multitude of Beares (being an 
excellent good victuall) with great woods of Sassafras, and 
Wallnut trees, is not to be excelled by any other whatsoever. 

There be sundry Kings, whom they call Weroances, and 
Countreys of great fertility adioyning to the same, as the Man- 
doages, Tripanicks, and Opossians, which all came to visite the 
Colonic of the English, which I had for a time appointed to be 
resident there. 

To the Northwest the farthest place of our discovery was to 
Chawanook distant from Roanoak about 130. miles. Our 
passage thither lyeth through a broad sound,!: but all fresh 
water, and the chanell of a* great depth, navigable for good 
shipping, but out of the chanell full of shoalds. 

The Townes about the waters side situated by the way are 
these following : Passaquenoke The womans Towne, Chepanoc, 
Weapomeiok, Muscamunge, and Metackwem: all these being 
under the iurisdiction of the king of Weopomeiok, called Okisco : 
From Muscamunge we enter into the River, § and iurisdiction 
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of Chawanook ; There the River beginneth to straighten UBtil 
it come to Chawanook, and then groweth to he as narrow as 
the Thames betvveene Westminster and Lambeth. 

Betwene Muscamunge and Chawanook upon the left hand as 
wee passe, thither, is a goodly high land, and there is a Towne 
which we called The blinde Towne, but the Savages called it 
Ohanoak, and hath a very goodly corne lield belonging unto it : 
it is SLibiect to Chawanook. 

Chawanook it selfe is the greatest Province and Seigniorie 
lying upon that River^ and that the Towne it selfe is able to 
put 700. fighting men into the fielde, besides the force of the 
Province it selfe. 

The king of the sayd Province is called Menatonon, a man 
impotent in his lims^ but otherwise for a Savage, a very grave 
and wise man» and of a very singular good discourse in matters 
concerning the state, not onely of his owne Countrey, and the 
disposition of his owne meti, but also of his neighbours round 
about him as well farre as neere, and of the commodities that 
cache Countrey yeeldeth. When I had him prisoner with me, 
for two dayes that we were together, he gave mee more under- 
Standing and light of the Countrey then I had received by all 
the searches and Savages that before I or any of my companie 
had had conference with; it was in March last past 1586. 
Amongst other things he tolde me, that going three dayes 
iourney in a Canoe up his River of Chawanook, and then 
descending to the land, you are within foure dayes iourney to 
passe over land Northeast to a certaine kings countrey, whose 
Province lyeth upon the Sea, but his place of greatest strength 
is an Island situate, as he described unto mee^ in a Bay, the 
water round about the Island verj' deepe. 

Out of this Bay hee signified unto mee, that this King had so 
greate quantitie of Pearle^ and doeth so ordinarily take the 
same, as that not onely his owne skinnes that hee weareth, and 
the better sort of his gentlemen and followers are full set with 
the sayd Pearle, but also his beds, and houses are garnished 
with them, and that hee hath such quantitie of them, that it is 
a wonder to see. 

He shewed me that the sayd King was with him at Chawa- 
nook two yeeres before, and brought him certaine Pearle, but 
the same of the worst sort, yet was he faine to buy them of him 
for copper at a deere rate, as he thought, Hee gave mee a 
rope of the same pearle, but they were blacke, and naught, yet 
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many of them were very great, and a few amongst a number 
very orient and round, all which I lost with other things of 
mine, comming aboord Sir Francis Drake his Fleete; yet he 
tolde me that the sayd King had great store of Pearle that 
were white, great, and round, and that his blacke Pearle his 
men did take out of shallow water, but the white Pearle his 
men fished for in very deepe water. 

It seemed to me by his speach, that the sayd King had 
traffique with white men that had clothes as we have, for these 
white Pearle, and that was the reason that hee would not 
depart with other then with blacke Pearles, to those of the 
same countrey. 

The king of Chawanook promised to give me guids to go 
over land into that kings countrey whensoever I would : but he 
advised me to take good store of men with me, and good store 
of victuall, for he said, that king would be loth to suffer any 
strangers to enter into his Countrey, and especially to meddle 
with the fishing for any Pearle there, and that hee was able to 
make a great many of men in to the field, which he sayd would 
fight very well. 

Hereupon I resolved with my selfe, that if your supplie had 
come before the ende of Aprill, and that you had sent any 
store of boates or men, to have had them made in any reason- 
able time, with a sufficient number of men and victuals to have 
found us untill the newe corne were come in, I would have sent 
a small barke with two pinnesses about by Sea to the North- 
ward to have found out the Bay he spake of, and to have 
sounded the barre if there were any, which should have ridden 
there in the sayd Bay about that Hand, while I with all the 
small boates I could make, and with two hundred men would 
have gone up to the head of the river of Chawanook with the 
guids that Menatonon would have given me, which I would 
have bene assured should have beene of his best men, (for I 
had his best beloved sonne prisoner with me) who also should 
have kept me companie in an handlocke with the rest, foote by 
foote, all the voyage over land. 

My meaning was further at the head of the River in the 
place of my descent where I would have left my boates, to have 
raised a sconse with a small trench, and a pallisado upx)n the 
top of it, in the which, and in the guard of my boates I would 
have left five and twentie. or thirtie men, with the rest would I 
have marched with as much victuall as every man could have 
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caried, with their furniture, mattocks, spades and axes, two 
dayes iourney. In the ende of my march upon some conven- 
ient plot would I have raised another sconse according to the 
former, where I would have left fiftene or twentie. And if it 
would have fallen out conveniently, in the way I would have 
raised my saide sconse upon some Corne fielde, that my com- 
pany might have lived upon it. 

And so I would have holden this course of insconsing e very- 
two dayes march, untill I had bene arrived at the Bay or Port 
hee spake of: which finding to bee worth the possession, I 
would there have raised a maine fort, both for the defence of 
the harborough, and our shipping also, and would have reduced 
our whole habitation from Roanoak and from the harborough 
and port there (which by proofe is very naught) unto this other 
before mentioned, from whence, in the foure dayes march 
before specified ^ could I at al times retume with my company 
back unto my boates riding under my sconse, ver}^ neere where- 
unto directly from the West runneth a most notable River, and 
in all those parts most famous, called the River of Moratoc** 
This River openeth into the broad Sound of Weapomeiok.t 
And whereas the River of Chawanook, and all the other 
Sounds, and Bayes, salt and fresh, shewe no current in the 
world in calme weather, but are mooved altogether with the 
winde : This River of Moratoc hath so violent a current from 
the West and Southwest, that it made me almost of opinion 
that with oares it would scarse be navigable : it passeth with 
many creekes and turnings, and for the space of thirtie miles 
rowing, and more, it is as broad as the Thames betwixt Green- 
wich and the Isle of dogges, in some places more, and in some 
lesse : the current runneth as strong, being entred so high into 
the River, as at London bridge upon a vale water. 

And for that not onely Menatonon, but also the Savages of 
Moratoc themselves doe report strange things of the head of 
that River, it is thirtie dayes as some of them say, and some 
say fourtie dayes voyage to the head thereof, which head they 
say springeth out of a maine rocke in that abundance, that forth- 
with it maketh a most violent streame: and further, that this 
huge rock standeth so neere unto a Sea, that many times in 
stormes (the winde comming outwardly from the sea) the waves 
thereof are beaten into the said fresh streame, so that the fresh 
water for a certaine space, groweth salt and brackish : I tooke a 
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resolution with my selfe, having dismissed Menatonon upon a 
ransome agreed for, and sent his sonne into the pinnesse to 
Roanoak, tp enter presently so farre into that River with two 
double whirries, and fourtie persons one or other, as I could 
have victuall to cary us, until we could meete with more either 
of the Moraroks, or of the Mangoaks, which is another kinde of 
Savages, dwelling more to the Westward of the said River : but 
the hope of recovering more victuall from the Savages made 
mee and my company as narrowly to escape starving in that 
discoverie before our returne, as ever men did, that missed the 
same. 

For Pemisapan, who had changed his name of Wingina upon 
the death of his brother Granganimo, had given both the 
Choanists, and Mangoaks worde of my purpose towarde them, 
I having bene inforced to make him privie to the same, to bee 
served by him of a guide to the Mangoaks, and yet hee did 
never rest to solicite continually my going upon them, certify- 
ing mee of a generall assembly even at that time made by 
Menatonon at Chawanook of all his Weroances, and allies to 
the number of three thousand bowes, preparing to come upon 
us at Roanoak, and that the Mangoaks also were ioyned in the 
same confederacie, who were able of themselves to bring as 
many more to the enterprise : And true it was that at that time 
the assembly was holden at Chawanook about us, as I found at 
my comming thither, which being unlooked for dido dismay 
them, as it made us have the better hand at them. But this 
confederacie against us of the Choanists and Mangoaks was 
altogether and wholly procured by Pemisapan himselfe, as 
Menatonon confessed unto me, who sent them continual word, 
that our purpose was fully bent to destroy them : on the other 
side he told me, that they had the like meaning towards us. 

Hee in like sort having sent worde to the Mangoaks of mine 
intention to passe up into their River, and to kill them (as he 
saide) both they and the Moratoks, with whom before wee were 
entred into a league, and they had ever dealt kindly with us, 
abandoned their Townes along the River, and retired them- 
selves with their Crenepos,* and their Corne within the 
maine : insomuch as having passed three dayes voyage up the 
River, wee could not meete a man, nor finde a graine of Corne 
in any of their Townes : whereupon considering with my selfe 
that wee had but two dayes victuall left, and that wee were 
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then 1 60. miles from home, besides casualtie of contrarie 
windes or stormes, and suspecting treason of our owne Savages 
in the discoverie of onr voyage intended^ though wee had no 

■intention to bee hurtfull to any of them, otherwise then for our 
copper to have had corne of them : I at night upon the Corps 
of guard, before the putting foorth of Centinels, advertised the 
whole company of the case wee stoode in for victual I, and of 
[line opinion that we were betrayed by our owne Savages, and 
purpose drawen foorth by them upon value hope to be in 
le ende starved, seeing all the Countrey fled before us, and 
[lerefore while wee had those two dayes victual left* I thought 
it good for us to make our returne homeward, and that it were 

tnecessar)^ for us to get the other side of the Sound of Weopo- 
cieiok in time, where wee might be relieved upon the weares of 
i^hvpanum, and the womens Towne, although the people were 
aed. 

Thus much I signified unto them, as the safest way i never- 
thelesse 1 did referre it to the greatest number of voyces, 
whether wee should adventure the spending of our whole 
victuall in some further viewe of that most goodly River in 
hope to meete with some better happe, or otherwise to retire 
our selves backe againe. And for that they might be the better 
advised^ I willed them to dehberate all night upon the matter, 
and in the morning at our going aborde to set our course 
according to the desires of the greatest part. Their resolution 
fully and wholy was (and not three founde to bee of the con- 
trary opinion) that whiles there was lefte but one halfe pinte of 
Corne for a man, wee should not leave the search of that River, 
and that there were in the companie two Mastives upon the 
pottage of which with Sassafras leaves (if the worst fell out) the 
company would make shift to live two dayes, which time would 
bring them downe the current to the mouth of the River, and 
to the entrie of the Sound, and in two dayes more at the 
farthest they hoped to crosse the Sound and to bee relieved by 
the weares, which two dayes they would fast rather then be 
drawen backe a foote till they had seene the Mangoaks, either 
as friendes or foes. This resolution of theirs did not a little 
please mee, since it came of themselves, although for mistrust 
of that which afterwards did happen, I pretended to have bene 
rather of the contrar)^ opinion. 

And that which made me most desirous to have some doings 
ith the Mangoaks either in friendship or otherwise to have 
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had one or two of them prisoners, was, for that it is a thing 
most notorious to all the countrey, that there is a Province to 
the which the said Mangoaks have recourse and trafique up 
that River of Moratoc, which hath a marveilous and most 
strange Minerall. This Mine is so notorious amongst them, 
as not onely to the Savages dwelling up the said river, and also 
to the Savages of Chawanook, and all them to the Westward, 
but also to all them of the maine: the Countreis name is of 
fame, and is called Chaunis Temoatan. 

The Minerall they say is Wassador, which is copper, but 
they call by the name of Wassador every mettall whatsoever : 
they say it is of the colour of our copper, but our copper is better 
then theirs : and the reason is for that it is redder and harder, 
whereas that of Chaunis Temoatan is very soft, and pale : they 
say that they take the saide mettall out of a river that falleth 
very swift from hie rockes and hils, and they take it in shallow 
water: the maner is this. They take a great bowle by their 
description as great as one of our targets, and wrappe a skinne 
over the hollow parte thereof, leaving one part open to receive 
in the minerall : that done, they watch the comming downe of 
the current, and the change of the colour of the water, and then 
suddenly chop downe the said bowle with the skinne, and 
receive into the same as much oare as will come in, which is 
ever as much as their bowle will holde, which presently they 
cast into a fire, and foorthwith it melteth, and doeth yeeld in 
five parts at the first melting, two parts of mettall for three 
partes of oare. Of this mettall the Mangoaks have so great 
store, by report of all the Savages adioyning, that they beautify 
their houses with greate plates of the same: and tfiis to be 
true, I received by report of all the countrey, and particularly 
by yong Skiko, the King of Chawanooks sonne of my prisoner, 
who also him selfe had bene prisoner with the Mangoaks, and 
set downe all the particularities to me before mentioned : but 
he had not bene at Chaunis Temoatan himselfe : for hee said 
it was twentie dayes iourney overland from the Mangoaks, to 
the said Minerall Countrey, and that they passed through 
certaine other territories betweene them and the Mangoaks, 
before they came to the said Countrey. 

Upon jeport of the premisses, which I was very inquisitive 
in all places where I came to take very particular information 
of by all the Savages that dwelt towardes these parts, and 
especially of Menatonon himselfe, who in every thing did very 
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particularly mforme mee^ and promised me guides of his ovvne 

I men, who should passe over with me. even to the said Countn^ of 
Chaunis Temoatan (for overland from Chawanook to the ^ian- 
goaks is but one dayes iourney from Sunne rising to Sunne 
setting, whereas by water it is seven dayes with the soonest : 
These things, I say, made me very desirous by all meanes pos- 
sible to recover the Mangoaks, and to get some of that their 
copper for an assay, and therefore I willingly yeelded to their 

B resolution : But it fell out very contrary to all expectation, and 
likely hood : for after two dayes travell, and our whole victuall 
spent, lying on shoare all night, wee could never see man, onely 
fires we might perceive made alongst the shoare where we were 
to passe, and up into the Country, untill the very last day. In 
the evening wiiereof, about three of the clocke wee heard cer- 
taine Savages call as we thought, Manteo, who was also at 
that time with me in the boat whereof we all being very glad, 
hoping of some friendly conference with them, and making him 
^^to answere them, they presently began a song, as we thought, 
^■in token of our welcome to them : but Manteo presently be- 
tooke him to his piece, and toide mee that they meant to fight 
with us : which word was not so soon spoken by him, and the 
hght horseman ready to put to shoare, but there lighted a vollie 
of their arrowes amongst them in the boat, but did no hurt 
(God be thanked) to any man, Immediatlyj the other boate 
lying ready with their shot to skoure the place for our hand 
weapons to lande upon, which was presently done, although 
^« the land was very high and steepe, the Savages forthwith 
^■quitted the shoare, and betooke themselves to flight: wee 
^^ landed, and having fa ire and easily followed for a smal time 
after them, who had wooded themselves we know not where : 
the Sunne drawing then towards the setting, and being then 
I assured that the next day if wee would pursue them^ though we 
^Bjnight happen to meete with them, yet wte should be assured to 
^Bineete with none of their victuall, which we then had good 
^B cause to thinke of: therefore choosing for the company a con- 
^" venient ground in safetie to lodge in for the night, making a 
strong Corps of guard, and putting out good Centinels, I deter- 
mined the next morning before the rising of the Sunne to be 
going back againe, if possibly we might recover the mouth of 
tiie river, into the broad sound, which at my firste motion I 
found my whole company ready to assent unto : for they were 
Howe come to their Dogges ponredge, that they had bespoken 
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for themselves if that befell them which did, and I before did 
mistrust we should hardly escape. The ende was, we came 
the next day by night to the Rivers mouth within foure or five 
miles of the same, having rowed in one day downe the current, 
much as in foure dayes wee had done against the same : we 
lodged upon an Hand, where wee had nothing in the world to 
eate but pottage of Sassafras leaves, the like whereof for a 
meate was never used before as I thinke. The broad sound wee 
had to passe the next day all fresh and fasting : that day the 
winde blew so strongly and the billow so great, that there was 
no possibilitie of passage without sinking of our boates. This 
was upon Easter eve, which was fasted very truely. Upon 
Easter day in the morning the winde comming very calme, we 
entred the sound, and by foure of the clocke we were at Chip- 
anum, whence all the Savages that we had left there were left, 
but their weares did yeeld us some fish, as God was pleased not 
utterly to suffer us to be lost : for some of our company of the 
light horsemen were farre spent. The next morning wee 
arrived at our home Roanoak. 

I have set downe this Voyage somewhat particularly, to the 
ende it may appeare unto you, (as true it is) that there wanted 
no great good will from the most to the least amongst us, to 
have perfited this discoverie of the Mine : for that the dis- 
covery of a good Mine, by the goodnesse of God, or a passage 
to the South-sea, or some way to it, and nothing els can bring 
this Countrey in request to be inhabited by our nation. And 
with the discovery of either of the two above shewed, it will bee 
the most sweet and healthfullest climate, and there withall 
the most fertile soyle (being manured) in the world : and then 
will Sassafras, and many other rootes and gummes there found 
make good marchandise and lading for shipping, which other- 
wise of themselves will not be worth fetching. 

Provided also, that there be found out a better harborough 
then yet there is, which must be to the Northward, if any there 
bee, which was mine intention to have spent this Summer in 
the search of, and of the Mine of Chawnis Temoatan : the one 
I would have done, if the barkes that I should have had of Sir 
Francis Drake, by his honourable courtesie, had not bene 
driven away by storme : the other if your supply of more men, 
and some other necessaries had come to us in any convenient 
sufficiencie. For this river of Moratico promiseth great things, 
and by the opinion of M. Harlots the head of it by the descrip- 
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tion of the Countrey* either risetli from the Bay of Mexico, or 
els from very neere unto the same, that openeth out into the 
South sea. 

And touching the Minerall, thus doeth M, Yougban affirrae^ 
that though it be but copper, seeing the Savages are able to 
meh itt it is one of the richest Minerals in the world. 

Wherefore a good harborough found to the Northward , as 
before is saide, and from thence foure dayes overland, to the 
River of Choanoak sconses being raised, from whence againe 
overland through the province of Choanoak one dayes voyage 
to the first towne of the Mangoaks up the river of Moratico by 
the way. as also upon the said River for the defence of our 
boats like sconses being set, in this course of proceeding you 
shall cleare your selfe from al those dangers and broad shallow 
sounds before mentioned, and gaine within foure dayes travell 
into the heart of the maine 200. miles at the leasts and so passe 
your discov^ery into that most notable countrey, and to the like- 
liest parts of the maine, with fane greater felicitie then other- 
wise can bee performed. 

Thus Sir, I have though simply^ yet truely set downe unto 
you, what my labour with the rest of the gentlemen, and poore 
men of our company (not without both paine and perill^ which 
the Lord in his mercy many wayes delivered us from) could 
yeeld unto you, which might have bene performed in some 
more perfection, if the Lord had bene pleased that onely that 
which you had provided for us had at the first bene left with us, 
or that hee had not in his eternall providence now at the last 
set some other course in these things^ than the wisedome of man 
coulde looke into, which truely the car}'ing away by a most 
strange and unlooked for storme of all our provision, with 
Barks, Master, Mariners, and sundrj' also of mine owne com- 
pany, al having bene so courteously supplied by the generall 
Sir Francis Drake, the same having bene most sufficient to 
have performed the greatest part of the premisses, must ever 
make me to thinke the hand of God onely (for some his good 
purpose to my selfe yet unknowen) to have bene in the matter. 
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T/ie second part touching the compiracie of Pemisapan^ the du 
covery of (he same, and at the last, of our request to depar 
with Sir Francis Drake for England, 

ENsenore a Savage father to Pemisapan being the onel] 
friend to our nation that we had amongst them, and about tl 
King, died the 20. of April 1586, He alone had befoi 
opposed himself e in their consultations against all matters pro-* 
posed against us, which both the King and all the rest of them 
after Grangemoes death, were very willing to have preferred 
And he was not onely by the raeere providence of God durir 
his life, a meane to save us from hurt, as poysonings and such 
like, but also to doe us very great good, and singularly in 
this. 

The King was advised and of himself e disposed, as a ready 
meane to have assuredly brought us to mine in the moneth of 
March 1586, himselfe also with all his Savages to have runne 
away from us, and to have left his ground in the Hand un- 
sowed : which if hee had done, there had bene no possibiltie in 
common reason, (but by the immediate hande of G<>d) that wee 
could have bene preserved from starving out of hande. For at 
that time wee had no weares for iish, neither conlde our men 
skill of the making of them, neither had wee one graine of 
Corne for seede to put into the ground. 

In mine absence on my voyage that I had made against the 
Chaonists, and Mangoaks, they had raised a brute among them- 
selves, that I and my company were part slaine, and part 
starved by the Chaonists, and Mangoaks, One part of this 
tale was too true, that I and mine were like to be starved, but 
the other false. 

Neverthelesse untill my returne it tooke such effect in Pem- 
isapans breast, and in those against us, that they grew not 
onely into contempt of us, but also (contrary to their former 
reverend opinion in shew, of the Almightie God of heaven, and 
lesus Christ whom wee serve and worship, whom before they 
would acknowledge and confesse the onely God) now they 
began to blaspheme, and flatly to say, that our Lorde God was 
not God, since hee suffered us to susL\ine much hunger, and 
also to be killed of the Renapoaks, for so they call by that 
generall name all the inhabitants of the whole maine, of what 
province soever. Insomuch as olde Ensenore, neither any of 
1^ his fellowes, could for his sake have no more credite for us^J 
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ftndit came so farre that the king was resolved to have pres- 
ently gone away as is aforesaid. 

But even in the beginning of this bruite I returned, which 
!when hee sawe contrary to his expectation^ and the advertise- 
ment that hee had received : that not onely my selfe, and my 
jcompany were all safe, but also by report of his owne 3. Sav- 
ages which had bene with mee besides Manteo in that voyage, 
that is to say, Tetepano, his sisters husband Eracano* and 
Cossine, that the Chanoists and Mangoaks (whose name and 
multitude besides their valour is terrible to all the rest of the 
provinces) durst not for the most part of them abide us, and 
that those tliat did abide us were killed, and that we had 
taken Menatonon prisoner, and brought his sonne that he best 
loved to Roanoak with mee, it did not a little asswage all 
devises against us 1 on the other side, it made Ensenores 
opinions to be received againe with greater respects. For he 
had often before tolde them, and then renewed those his former 
speeches, both to the King and the rest, that wee were the 
servants of God, and that wee were not subiect to bee destroyed 
by them : but contrary wise, that they amongst them that 
sought our destruction, shoulde finde their owne, and not bee 
able to w orke ours, and that we being dead men w^re able to 
doe them more hurt, then now^ we could do being alive i an 
opinion very confidently at this day holden by the wisest 
amongst them, and of their old men, as also, that they have 
bene in the night, being 1 00, miles from any of us, in the aire 
shot at, and stroken by some men of ours, that by sicknesse 
had died among them : and many of them holde opinion, that 
we be dead men returned into the world againe, and that wee 
doe not remaine dead but for a certaine time, and that then we 
returne againe. 

All these speeches then againe grewe in fu! credite with 
them, the King, and all, touching us, w^hen hee sawe the small 
troupe returned againe, and in that sort from those whose very 
names were terrible unto them ; But that which made up the 
matter on our side for that time was an accident, yea rather (as 
all the rest was) the good providence of the Almightie for the 
saving of us, which was this. 

Within certaine dayes after my returne from the sayd ioumey, 
Menatonon sent a messenger to visite his sonne the prisoner 
iwith me, and sent me certaine pearle for a present, or rather, as 

t**— '-^lan tolde mee, for the ransome of his sonne, and there* 
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fore I refused them : but the greatest cause of his sending then, 
was to signifie unto mee, that hee had commaunded Okisko 
King of Weopomiok, to yeelde himselfe servant, and homager, 
to the great Weroanza of England, and after her to Sir Waker 
Raleigh: to perfourme which commandement received from 
Menatonon, the sayde Okiosko ioyntly with this Menatonons 
messenger sent foure and twentie of his principallest men to 
Roanoak to Pemisapan, to signifie that they were ready to per- 
fourme the same, and so had sent those his men to let mee 
knowe that from that time forwarde, hee, and his successours 
were to acknowledge her Maiestie their onely Soveraigne, and 
next unto her, as is aforesayd. 

All which being done, and acknowledged by them all, in the 
presence of Pemisapan his father, and all his Savages in coun- 
sell then with him, it did for the time thorowly (as it seemed) 
change him in disposition toward us : Insomuch as forthwith 
Ensenore wanne this resolution of him, that out of hand he 
should goe about, and withall, to cause his men to set up 
weares foorthwith for us : both which he at that present went in 
hande withall, and did so labour the expedition of it, that in 
the end of April he had sowed a good quantitie of ground, so 
much as had bene sufficient, to have fed our whole company 
(God blessing the grouth) and that by the belly, for a whole 
yere : besides that he gave us a certaine plot of ground for our i 
selves to sowe. All which put us in marvellous comfort, if we I 
could passe from Aprill untill the beginning of luly, (which was 
to have bene the beginning of their harvest,) that then a newe 
supply out of England or else our owne store would well ynough 
maintaine us : All our feare was of the two moneths betwixt, in 
which meane space if the Savages should not helpe us with 
Chassaui, and Chyna, and that our weares should faile us, (as 
often they did) we might very well starve, notwithstanding the | 
growing corne, like the starving horse in the stable, with the 
growing grasse, as the prover be is : which wee very hardly had 
escaped, but onely by the hand of God, as it pleased him to try 
us. For within few dayes after, as before is saide, Ensenore I 
our friend died, who was no sooner dead, but certaine of our I 
great enemies about Pemisapan, as Osacan a Weroance, Tana- 
quiny and Wanchese most principally, were in hand againe to 
put their old practises in use against us, which were readily 
imbraced, and all their former devises against us, reneued, and 
new brought in question. But that of starving us, by their for- 
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tearing to sow, was broken by Ensenore in his life, by having 
made the King ail at one instant to sow his ground, not onely 
in the lland^ but also at Dasamonquepeio in the maine, within 
two leagues over against us. Neverthelesse there wanted no 
Store of mischievous practises among them, and of all they 
resolved principally of this following. 

First that Okisko king of Weopomeiok with the Mandoages 
should bee moovedj and with great qiiantitie of copper inter- 
tained to the number of 7. or 8. hundreth bowes, to enterprise 
the matter thus to be ordered. They of Weopomeiok should 
be invited to a certaine kind of moneths minde which they doe 
use to solemnise in their Savage maner for any great personage 
dead, and should have bene for Ensenore. At this instant also 
should the Mandoaks, who were a great people, with the 
Chesepians and their friends to the number of 700, of them, be 
armed at a day appointed to the niaine of Dasamonquepeio^ 
and there lying close at the signe of fires, which should inter- 
f changeably be made on both sides, when Femisapan with his 
troupe above named should have executed me, and some of our 
Weroances (as they called all our principall officers,) the maine 
forces of the rest should have come over into the Island, where 
they went to have dispatched the rest of the company, whom 
they did imagine to finde both dismayed and dispersed abroad 
in the Island, seeking of crabs and fish to live withall. The 
maner of their enterprise was this. 

Tarraquine and Andacon two principall men about Fem- 
isapan, and very lustie fellowes^ with twentie more appointed 
to them had the charge of my person to see an order taken for 
the same, which they ment should in this sort have bene exe- 
cuted. In the dead time of the night they would have beset 
my house, and put fire in the reedes that the same was covered 
with: meaning (as it was Ukely) that my selfe would have come 
running out of a sudden amazed in my shirt without armes, 
upon the instant whereof they would have knocked out my 
brain es. 

The same order was given to certaine of his fellowes, for M. 
Heriots : so for all the rest of our better sort, all our houses at 
one instant being set on fire as afore is saide, and that as well 
for them of the fort, as for us at the towne. Now to the ende 
that we might be the fewer in number together, and so bee the 
more easily dealt withall (for in deed tenne of ns with our 
armes prepared, were a terrour to a hundred of the best sort of 
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them,) they agreed and did immediatly put it in 
they should not for any copper sel! us any victuals v 
besides that in the night they should sende to have > 

robbed, and also to cause them to bee broken, and 
broken never to bee repaired againe by them. By 3 
the King stood assured, that I must bee enforced lor 
sustenance there, to disband my company into sundry p 
live upon shell hsh, for so the Savages themselves e, 
to Hatorask, Croatoan, and other places, fishing a 1 
while their grounds be in sowing, and their cor ^ 
which failed not his expectation. For the fami ew 

extreenie among us, our weares faiUng us of fish, t I 
enforced to sende Captaine Stafford with 20* with nim ' 
Croatoan my Lord Admirals Hand to ser\''e tw^o turnes 
that is to say, to feede himselfe and his company, and i 
keepe watch if any shipping came upon the coast to warne 
of the same. I sent M. Pridiox with the pinnesse to Hator 
and ten with him, with the Provost Marshal to live there, . 
also to wait for shipping: also I sent every weeke 16. or 20. c 
the rest of the company to the maine over against us, to live 
Casada and oysters. 

In the meane while Pemisapan, went of purpose to D 
monquepeio for three causes : The one to see his gro 
there broken up, and sowed for a second crop : the o 
withdrawe himselfe from my dayly sending to him for sup 
of victuall for my company, for hee was afraid to deny me ; 
thing, neither durst hee in my presence but by colour and win 
excuses, which I was content to accept for the time, mi 
in the ende as I had reason to give him the iumpe once for an: 
but in the meane whiles, as I had ever done before, I and mine 
bare all wrongs, and accepted of all excuses. 

My purpose was to have relied my selfe with Menaton , 
and the Chaonists, who in trueth as they are more vail 
people and in greater number then the rest, so are they re 
faithfuU in their promises, and since my late being t 
given many tokens of earnest desire they had to loy m 
perfect league with us, and therefore were greatly often 1 
with Pemisapan and Weopomeiok for making him beleeve 1 
tales of us. 

The third cause of his going to Dasamonquepeio was to 
dispatch his messengers to Weopomeiok, and to the M. 
doages, as aforesaid : all which he did with great impr* 01 
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copper in hand^ making large promises to them of greater 
spoile. 

The answere within few dayes after came from Weopomeiok, 
which was devided into two parts. First for the King Okisko, 
who denied to be of the partie for himselfe^ or any of his 
especiall followers, and therefore did immediatly retire him- 
selfe with his force into the maine : the other was concerning 
the rest of the province who accepted of it : and in like sort 
the Mandoags received the imprest. 

The day of their assembly aforesaid at Roanoak was ap- 
pointed the 10* of June: all w'hich the premises were dis- 
covered by Skyco, the King Menatonon his Sonne my prisoner, 
who having once attempted to run away, 1 laid him in the 
bylboes, threatening to cut of! his head, whom I remitted at 
Pemisapans request: whereupon hee being perswaded that hee 
was our enemie to the death, he did not onely feed him with 
himself e, but also made him acquainted with all his practises, 
On the other side^ the yong man finding himselfe as well 
used at my hande, as I had oieanes to shew, and that all my 
company made much of him, he flatly discovered al unto me, 
which also afterwards was revelled unto me by one of Pemisa- 
pans owne men, that night before he was slaine. 

These mischief es being all instantly upon me and my com- 
pany to be put in execution, it stood mee in hand to study 
howe to prevent, them, and also to save all others, which were 
at that time as aforesaid so farre from me : %vhereupon I sent 
to Pemisapan to put suspition out of his head, that I meant 
presently to go to Croatoan, for that I had heard of the 
arrival of our fleete, (though I in trueth had neither heard 
nor hoped for so good adventure,) and that I meant to come 
by him, to borrow of his men to fish for my company, and to 
hunt for me at Croatoan, as also to buy some foure dayes 
provision to serve for my vogaye. 

He sent me word that he would himselfe come over to 
Roanoak, but from day to day he deferred, onely to bring 
the Weopomeioks with him and the Mandoags, whose time 
appointed was within eight dayes after. It was the last of May 
1586 when all his owne Savages began to make their assembly 
at Roanoak, at his commandement sent abroad unto them, and 
I resolved not to stay longer upon his comming over, since he 
meant to come with so good company, but thought good to go 
and visit him with such as I had, which I resolved to do the 
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next day: but that night I meant to give them in the Hand 
a camisado,* and at the instant to seize upon all the canoas 
about the Island, to keepe him from advertisements. 

But the towne tooke the alarme before I meant it to them : 
the occasion was this, I had sent the Master of the light horse- 
men, with a fewe with him, to gather up all the canoas in the 
setting of the Sun, and to take as many as were going from us 
to Dasamonquepeio, but to . suffer any that came from thence, 
to land. He met with a canoa, going from the shore, ^d 
overthrew the canoa, and cut off two Savages heads : this was 
not done so secretly but he was discovered from the shore;, 
whereupon the cry arose: for in trueth they, privy to their 
owne villanous purposes against us, held as good espial upon 
us, both day and night, as we did upon them. 

The alarme given, they tooke themselves to their bowes, and 
we to our armes : some three or foure of them at the first were 
slaine with our shot ; the rest fled into the woods. The next 
morning with the light horsemen and one Canoa taking 25 
with the Colonel of the Chesepians, and the Sergeant maior, I 
went to Dasamonquepeio : and being landed, sent Pemisapan 
word by one of his owne Savages that met me at the shore, 
that I was going to Croatoan, and meant to take him in the 
way to compiaine unto him of Osocon, who the night past was 
conveying away my prisoner, whom I had there present tied in 
an handlocke. Heereupon the king did abide my comming to 
him, and finding myselfe amidst seven or eight of his principall 
Weroances and followers, (not regarding any of the com- 
mon sort) I gave the watch-word agreed upon, (which was, 
Christ our victory) and immediatly those his chiefe men and 
himselfe had by the mercy of God for our deliverance, that 
which they had purposed for us. The king himselfe being 
shot thorow by the Colonell with a pistoll, lying on the ground 
for dead, and I looking as watchfully for the saving of Man- 
teos friends, as others were busie that none of the rest should 
escape, suddenly he started up, and ran away as though he 
had not bene touched, insomuch as he overran all the com- 
pany, being by the way shot thwart the buttocks by mine Irish 
boy with my petronell. In the end an Irish man serving me, 
one Nugent, and the deputy provost, undertooke him ; and fol- 
lowing him in the woods, overtooke him : and I in some doubt 

* Night surprise. So called from having been made by horsemen with white shirts orer 
their armour so as to recognize each other in the darkness. 
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least we had lost both the king and my man by our owtie neg- 
ligence to have beene intercepted by the Savages, wee met him 
returning out of the woods with Pemisapans head in his hand. 

This fell out the first of June 1586, and the eight of the 
satne came advertisement to me from captaine Stafford, lying 
at my lord Admirals Island, that he had discovered a great 
fleet of three and twentie sailes : but whether they were friends 
or foes, he could not yet discerne. He advised me to stand 
upon as good guard as I could. 

The ninth of the sayd moneth he himselfe came unto me, 
having that night before, and that same day travelled by land 
twenty miles : and I must truely report of him from the first 
to the last; hee w"as the gentleman that never spared labour 
or perill either by land or water, faire weather or foule, to 
performe any service committed unto him. 

He brought me a letter from the Geoerall Sir Francis Drake, 
with a most bountifuU and honourable offer for the supply of 
our necessities to the performance of the action wee were 
entred into ; and that not only of victuals, munition, and cloth- 
ing, but also of barks, pinn esses, and boats \ they also by 
him to be victualled, manned and furnished to my contenta- 
tion. 

The tenth day he arrived in the road ol our bad harborow : 
and comming there to an anker, the eleventh day I came to 
him, whom 1 found in deeds most honourably to performe 
that which in writing and message he had most curteously 
offered, he having aforehand propounded the matter to all the 
captaines of his fleet, and got their liking and consent thereto* 

With such thanks unto him and his captaines for his care 
both of us and of our action, not as the matter deserved, but 
as I could both for my company and my self e, I (being afore- 
hand prepared what I would desire) craved at his hands that 
.It would please him to take with him into England a number 
of weake and unfit men for any good action, which I would 
deliver to him ; and in place of them to supply me of his 
company with oare-men, artificers, and others. 

That he would leave us so much shipping and victuall, as 
about August then next follow^ing would cary me and all my 
company into England, when we had discovered somewhat, 
that for lacke of needfull provision in time left with us as yet 

^mained undone. 

That it woulde please him withall to leave some sufficient 
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Masters not onely to cary us into England, when time should 
be, but also to search the coast for some better harborow, if 
there were any, and especially to helpe us to some small boats 
and oare-men. 

Also for a supply of calievers, hand weapons, match and 
lead, tooles, apparell, and such like. 

He having received these my requests, according to his 
usuall commendable maner of government (as it was told me) 
calling his captaines to counsell; the resolution was that I 
should send such of my officers of my company as I used 
in such matters, with their notes, to goe aboord with him; 
which were the Master of the victuals, the Keeper of the store, 
and the Vicetreasurer : to whom he appointed forthwith for me 
The Francis, being a very proper barke of 70 tun, and tooke 
present order for bringing of victual aboord her for 100 men 
for foure moneths, with all my other demands whatsoever, to 
the uttermost. 

And further, he appointed for me two pinnesses, and foure 
small boats: and that which was to performe all his former 
liberality towards us, was that he had gotten the full assents of 
two of as sufficient experimented Masters as were any in his 
fleet, by iudgment of them that knew them, with very sufficient 
gings to tary with me, and to employ themselves most ear- 
nestly in the action, as I should appoint them, untill the terme 
which I promised of our returne into England agaii\e. The 
names of one of those Masters was Abraham Kendall, the 
other Griffith Heme. 

While these things were in hand, the provision aforesaid 
being brought, and in bringing aboord, my sayd Masters being 
also gone aboord, my sayd barks having accepted of their 
charge, and mine owne officers, with others in like sort of my 
company with them (all which was dispatched by the sayd 
Generall the 12 of the sayde moneth) the 13 of the same there 
arose such an unwoonted storme, and continued foure dayes, 
that had like to have driven all on shore, if the Lord had not 
held his holy hand over them, and the Generall very provi- 
dently foreseene the woorst himselfe, then about my dispatch 
putting himselfe aboord : but in the end having driven sundry 
of the fleet to put to Sea the Francis also with all my provi- 
sions, my two Masters, and my company aboord, At was 
seene to be free from the same, and to put cleere to Sea. 

This storme having continued from the 13 to the 16 of the 
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moneth, and thus my barke put away as aforesayd, the Gen- 
eral 1 comming ashore made a new proffer unto me ; which was 
a ship of 170 tunne, called The barke Bonner, with a sufficient 
Master and guide to tary with me the time appointed, and 
victualled sufficiently to cary me and my company into Eng- 
land, with all provisions as before : but he tolde me that he 
would not for any thing undertake to have her brought into 
our harbour, and therefore he was to leave her in the road, 
and to leave the care of the rest unto my selfe^ and advised me 
to consider with my company of our case, and to deliver pres* 
ently unto him in writing what I would require him to doe for 
us ; which being within his power, he did assure me aswell for 
his Captaines as for himselfe, shoulde be most willingly 
performed. 

Heereupon calling such Captaines and gentlemen of my com- 
pany as then were at hand, who were all as privy as my selfe 
to the Generals ol^er ; their whole request was to me, that 
considering the case that w^e stood in, the weaknesse of our 
company, the small number of the same, the carying away of 
our first appointed barke, w^ith those two speciall Masters, with 
our principall provisions in the same, by the very hand of God 
as it seemed, stretched out to lake us from thence ; consider- 
ing also, that his second offer^ though most honourable of his 
part, yet of ours not to be taken, insomuch as there was no 
possibiUty for her with any safety to be brought into the 
harbour : seeing furthermore, our hope for supply with Sir 
Richard Greenvill, so undoubtedly promised us before Easter, 
not yet come, neither then likely to come this yeere, consider- 
ing the doings in England for Flanders, and also for America, 
that therefore I would resolve my selfe with my company to 
goe into England in that fleet, and accordingly to make request 
to the Generall in all our names, that he would be pleased to 
give us present passage with him* Which request of ours 
by my selfe delivered unto him, hee most readily assented 
unto: and so he sending immediatly his pinnesses unto our 
Island for the fetching away of a few that there were left with 
our baggage, the weather was so boisterous, and the pinnesses 
so often on ground, that the most of all we had^ with all our 
Cards, Books and writings were by the Sailers cast overboard, 
the greater number of the fleet being much agrieved with their 
long and dangerous abode in that miserable road* 

From whence the Generall in the name of the Almighty, 
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weying his ankers (having bestowed us among his fleet) for the 
reliefe of whom hee had in that storme susteined more perill 
of wracke then in all his former most honourable actions 
against the Spanyards, with praises unto God for all, set saile 
the nineteenth of lune 1596, and arrived in Portsmouth the 
seven and twentieth of luly the same yeere. 



An Extract of Master Ralph Lane's Letter to M, Richard 
Hakhiyt Esquire, and another Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple, from Virginia, 

In the meane while you shall understand, that singe Sir 
Richard Greenvils departure from us, as also before, we have 
discovered the maine to be the goodliest soyle under the cope 
of heaven, so abounding with sweete trees, that bring such sun- 
dry rich and pleasant gummes, grapes of such greatnesse, yet 
wilde, as France, Spaine nor Italic have no greater, so many 
sorts of Apothecarie drugs, such severall kindes of daxe, & one 
kind like silke, the same gathered of a grasse, as conmion 
there, as grasse is here. And now within thes^ few dayes we 
Tiave found here Maiz or Guinie wheate, whose eare yeeldeth 
corne for bread 400. upon one eare, and the Cane maketh 
very good and perfect sugar, also Terra Sami^, otherwise Terra 
sigillata. Besides that, it is the goodliest and most pleasing 
Territorie of the world : for the continent is of an huge and 
oinknowen greatnesse, and very well peopled and towned, 
though savagely, and the climate so wholesome, that wee had 
not one sicke since we touched the land here. To conclude, if 
Virginia had but horses and kine in some reasonable propor- 
tion, I dare assure my selfe being inhabited with EngUsh, no 
realme in Christendome were conjparable to it. For this al- 
ready we finde, that what commodities soever Spaine, France, 
Italy, or the East partes doe yeeld unto us, in wines of all 
sortes, in oyles, in flaxe, in rosens, pitch, frankensence, corrans, 
sugars, and such like, these parts doe abound with the growth 
of them all, but being Savages that possesse the land, they 
kiow no use of the same. And sundry other rich commodities, 
that no parts of the w^orld, be they the West or East Indies, 
have, here wee finde great abundance of. The people natu- 
rally are most courteous and very desirous to have clothes, but 
especially of course cloth rather then silke, course canvas they 
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also like well of» but copper caryeth the price of all, so it be 
made red. Thus good M. Hakluyt and M. H. 1 have joyned 
you both in one letter of remembrance, as two that I love 
dearely well, and commending me most heartily to you both, I 
commit you to the tuition of the Almightie, From the new* 
Fort in Virginia, this third of September, 1585, 

Your most assured friend Ralph Lane.. 
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** The name and fame of Sir Walter Raleigh are perpetuated in the 
name of the capital of one of our States, — a State which I wish bore 
the name of Roanoke instead of North Carolina, that a double 
historical lesson might be taught. I wish that there might stand in 
the centre of the city of Raleigh, which perpetuates this historic 
name, a worthy monument to the great movement for the English 
colonization of America. The central figure of that monument 
should be Sir Walter Raleigh, At Worms, on the banks of the 
Rhine, where Luther made his memorable protest against the Empire 
and the Church, is that noblest and most impressive of all monu- 
ments, in which the figure of the great reformer is surrounded by 
the forms of Wyclif, Savonarola, Huss, Melanchthon, the Elector, ancl 
the various men who^ in the political and intellectual advances of 
the time and the preceding time, were co-operators with him in that 
many-sided movement which we call the Reformation. I wish that 
the movement for the colonization of the New World by our EngUsh 
race* one of the most momentous chapters in history, might have a 
similar commemoration. Surrounding the central figure of Sir 
Walter Raleigh should be Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Davis, 
Captain John Smith, Bartholomew Gosnold, zealous Richard Hak- 
luyt, and the others. In that notable time there is no figure so 
romantic as Raleigh's. There was no other mind so generous and 
so capable, none of so great comprehension and scope as his, 
concerning the opening of this New World. He it was who, in the 
pressure and the dangers of that time, most clearly discerned that 
it was from America that Spain derived so much of her wealth and 
power. He was inspired by the desire that England should have a 
foothold here^ and that she should supplant Spain in the New 
World ; and at last, after the failure of all the colonies which he sent 
out, one following another, to occupy new ground here, — at the last, 
toward the close of his life, the great prophet and believer said, 
*America will \^et become an English nation.' Let America honor 
the prophet ! ''^-^ Edwin I). Mead. 



Old South Leaftet No. ga contains the account of the First Voyage to Roanoke, that made 
in 1584, under the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Captains Amadas and Barlowe. This 
expedition sailed in April, i<^b4, and arrived back iiiEngland the middle of ^September. The 
enthusiastic account ^vi:u by the adventurers delighted EJitabeth as much as it did Raleigh ; 
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and she named the new country Virginia. In April, 1585, Raleigh despatched seven 5hip6 
from Plymouth under the command of his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville, with one hundred 
householders, to plant a colony at Roanoke. Grenville landed the colony at Roanoke, and 
left it in charge of Ralph Lane, while he himself returned to England for supplies. Captain 
Philip Amadas, who had been one of the commanders of the first expedition, remained with 
Lane; also, Thomas Hariot, whose subsequent account of the country is so interesting and 
important. 

Grenville's return was delayed *, and the sufferings of the colonists were so severe that 
when, in 1586, Sir Francis Drake put in at Roanoke with his fleet, after the sacking of St. 
Augustine, the whole company returned with him to England. A ship with suroues sent 
by Raleigh soon arrived, and immediately afterwards Grenville came; but both, fmding no 
one on the island, returned to England. Grenville left fifteen men; but when John White, 
sent by Raleigh, came the next year, he found that these men had been masssicred by the 
natives. The mysterious disappearance of White's own colony has been the subject <rf much 
speculation. It practically ended the attempt to establish a colony at Roanoke, although 
there were other expeditions. 

There are original accounts of all these Roanoke expeditions sent out by Raleigh. These 
are all found together in Hakluyt, and (in best form) in the fine volume <mi "Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his Colony in America," edited by Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, published by the 
Prince Society. The account of the Grenville expedition is by two hands, — the narrative of 
the vovage and of proceedings up to Grenville's departure by one person, possibly Grenville 
himself, and the account of the subsequent fortunes of the colony, that given in the present 
leaflet, by Lane. A letter from Lane to Hakluyt is prefixed to this account as it appears in 
Hakluyt's volume; and that letter is given also in this leaflet. 

The valuable chapter upon Raleigh in the Narrative and Critical History of America is 
by William Wirt Henry, and this is followed bv a critical essay on the sources of information. 
A good bibliography also accompanies the article on Raleigh, written by Prof. J. K. Laughton 
and Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography. Perhaps the moat critical and 
scholarly of the many biographies of Raleigh is that by Edwards. 
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Gosnold's Set- 
tlement at 
Cuttyhunk. 



The Relation of Captain GosnoiiVs Voyage to the North part of 
Virginia, begun the iix-and-tii*entieth of March ^ Anno 42 Eliza- 
b€th(B Regime, 1602, and delivered by Gabriel Archer^ a gentle- 
man in the said im'age. 

The said captain did set sail from Falmouth the day and 
year above written accompanied "vvith thirty-two persons, 
whereof eight mariners and sailors, twelve purposing upon the 
discovery to return with the ship for England^ the rest remain 
there for population. The fourteenth of April folio wingj we 
had sight of Saint Mary's, an island of the Azores, 

The three-and-twentieth of the same, being two hundred 
leagues westward from the said island, in the latitude of 37 de- 
grees, the water in the main ocean appeared yellow, the space 
of two leagues north and south, where sounding with thirty 
fathoms line, we found no ground, and taking up some of the 
said water in a bucket, it altered not either in color or taste 
from the sea azure. 

The seventh of May following, we first saw many birds in 
bigness of clifif pigeons, and after divers others as petrels, 
coots, hagbuts, penguins, mews, gannets, cormorants, gulls, 
with many else in our English tongue of no name. The eighth 
of the same the water changed to a yellowish green, where at 
seventy fathoms we had ground. The ninth, we had two-and- 
twenty fathoms in fair sandy ground, having upon our lead 
many glittering stones, somewhat heavy, which might promise 
some mineral matter in the bottom, we held ourselves by com- 
putation, well near the latitude of 43 degrees. 

The tenth we sounded in 27, 30, 37, 43 fathoms, and then 
came to 108. Some thought it to be the sounding of the west- 
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ernmost end of Saint John's Island ; upon this bank we saw 
sculls of fish in great numbers. The twelfth, we hoisted out 
hawser of our shallop, and sounding had then eighty fathoms 
without any current perceived by William Strete the master, one 
hundred leagues westward from Saint Mary's, till we came to 
the aforesaid soundings, continually passed fleeting by us sea- 
oare, which seemed to have their movable course towards the 
north-east ; a matter to set some subtle invention on work, for 
comprehending the true cause thereof. The thirteenth, we 
sounded in seventy fathoms, and observed great beds of weeds, 
much wood, and divers things else floating by us, when as we 
had smelling of the shore, such as from the southern Cape and 
Andalusia, in Spain. The fourteenth, about six in the morn- 
ing, we descried land that lay north, &c., the northerly part we 
called the north land, which to another rock upon the same 
lying twelves leagues west, that we called Savage Rock (be- 
cause the savages first showed themselves there) ; five leagues 
towards the said rock is an out point of woody ground, the 
trees thereof very high and straight, from the rock east-north- 
east. From the said rock came towards us a Biscay shallop 
with sail and oars, having eight persons in it, whom we sup- 
posed at first to be Christians distressed. But approaching us 
nearer, we perceived them to be savages. These coming 
within call, hailed us, and w^e answered. Then after, signs of 
peace, and a long speech by one of them made, they came 
boldly aboard us, being all naked, saving about their shoulders 
certain loose deer skins, and near their wastes seal skins tied 
fast like to Irish dimmie trowsers. One that seemed to be 
their commander wore a waistcoat of black work, a pair of 
breeches, cloth stockings, shoes, hat and band, one or two 
more had also a ftw things made by some Christians; these 
with a piece of chalk described the coast thereabouts, and 
could name Placentia of the Newfoundland ; they spoke divers 
Christian words, and seemed to understand much more than 
we, for want of language could comprehend. These people 
are in color swart, their hair long, uptied with a knot in the 
part of behind the head. They paint their bodies, which are 
strong and well proportioned. These much desired our longer 
stay, but finding ourselves short of our purposed place, we set 
sail westward, leaving them and their coast. About sixteen 
leagues south-west from thence we perceived in that course two 
small islands, the one lying eastward from Savage Rock, the 
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other to the southward of it; the coast we left was full of 
goodly woods, fair plains^ with little green round hills above 
the clififs appearing unto us, which are indifferently raised, but 
all rocky, and of shining stones^ which might have persuaded 
us a longer stay there. 

The fifteenth day we had again sight of the land, which 
made ahead, being as we thought an island* by reason of a 
large sound that appeared westward between it and the main, 
for coming to the west end thereof, we did perceive a large 
opening, we called it Shoal Hope. Near this cape we came to 
anchor in fifteen fathoms, where \ve took great store of codfish, 
for which we altered the name, and called it Cape Cod. Here 
we saw sculls of herring* mackerel, and other small fish» in 
great abundance. This is a low sandy shoal, but without dan- 
ger, also we came to anchor again in sixteen fathoms, fair by 
the land in the latitude of 42 degrees. This cape is well near 
a mile broad, and Heth north-east by east. The captain went 
here ashore and found the ground to be full of pease, straw* 
berries, whortleberries, &c., as then unripe, the sand also by 
the shore somewhat deep, the tire wood there by us taken in 
was of cypress, birch, witch-hazel and beech. A young Indian 
came here to the captain, armed with his bow and arrows, and 
had certain plates of copper hanging at his ears ; he showed 
a willingness to help us in our occasions. 

The sixteenth, we trended the coast southerly, which was all 
champaign and full of grass, but the island somewhat woody. 
Twelve leagues from Cape Cod, we descried a point with some 
breach, a good distance off, and keeping our luff to double it, 
we came on the sudden into shoal water, yet well quitted our- 
selves thereof. This breach we called Tucker's Terror, upon 
his expressed fear. The point we named Point Care ; having 
passed it we bore up again with the land, and in the night 
came with it anchoring in eight fathoms, the ground good. 

The seventeenth, appeared many breaches round about us, 
so as we continued that day without remove. 

The eighteenth, being fair we sent forth the boat, to sound 
over a breach, that in our course lay of another point, by us 
called Gilbert's Point, who returned us four, five, six, and seven 
fathoms over. Also, a disco%^ery of divers islands which after 
proved to be hills and hammocks, distinct within the land. 
This day there came unto the ship's side divers canoes, the 
Indians apparelled as aforesaid, with tobacco and pipes steeled 
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with copper, skins, artificial strings and other trifles to barter; 
one had hanging about his neck a plate of rich copper, in 
length a foot, in breadth half a foot for a breastplate, the ears 
of all the rest had pendants of copper. Also, one of them had 
his face painted over, and head stuck with feathers in manner 
of a turkey-cock's train. These are more timorous than those 
of the Savage Rock, yet very thievish. 

The nineteenth, we passed over the breach of Gilbert's 
Point in four or five fathoms, and anchored a league or some- 
what more beyond it; between the last two points are two 
leagues, the interim, along shoal water, the latitude here is 41 
degrees two third parts. 

The twentieth, by the ship's side, we there killed penguins, 
and saw many sculls of fish. The coast from Gilbert's Point 
to the supposed isles lieth east and by south. Here also we 
discovered two inlets which might promise fresh water, in- 
wardly whereof we perceived much smoke, as though some 
population had there been. This coast is very full of people, 
for that as we trended the same savages still run along the 
shore, as men much admiring at us. 

The one-and-twentieth, we went coasting from Gilbert's 
Point to the supposed isles, in ten, nine, eight, seven, and six 
fathoms, close aboard the shore, and that depth lieth a league 
off. A little from the supposed isles, appeared unto us an 
opening, with which we stood, judging it to be the end of that 
which Captain Gosnold descried from Cape Cod, and as he 
thought to extend some thirty or more miles in length, and 
finding there but three fathoms a league off, we omitted to 
make further discovery of the same, calling it Shoal Hope. 

From this opening the main lieth south-west, which coasting 
along we saw a disinhabited island, which so afterward ap- 
peared unto us : we bore with it, and named it Martha's Vine- 
yard ; from Shoal Hope it is eight leagues in circuit, the island 
is five miles, and hath 41 degrees and one quarter of latitude. 
The place most pleasant ; for the two-and-twentieth, we went 
ashore, and found it full of wood, vines, gooseberry bushes, 
whortleberries, raspberries, eglantines, &c. Here we had 
cranes, stearnes, shoulers, geese, and divers other birds which 
there at that time upon the cliffs being sandy with some rocky 
stones, did breed and had young. In this place we saw deer : 
here we rode in eight fathoms near the shore where we took 
great store of cod, — as before at Cape Cod, but much better. 
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The Ihree-and-twentieth we weigheil, and towards night 
came to anchor at the north-west part of this island, where the 
next morning offered unto us fast running thirteen savages ap- 
parelled as aforesaid, and armed with bows and arrows without 
any fear. They brought tobacco, deer-skins, and some sodden 
fish. These offered themselves unto us m great familiarity, 
W'ho seemed to be well-conditioned. They came more rich in 
copper than any before. This island is sound, and hath no 
danger about it. 

The four-and'twentieth, we set sail and doubled the Cape of 
another island next unto it, which we called Dover Cliff, and 
then came into a fair sound, where we rode all night ; the next 
morning we sent off one boat to discover another cape, that 
lay between us and the main, from which were a ledge of rocks 
a mile into the sea^ but all above water, and without danger; 
we went about them, and came to anchor in eight fathoms, a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, in one of the stateliest sounds 
that ever I was in. This called we Gosnold's Hope ; the north 
bank whereof is the main, which stretcheth east and west. 
This island Captain Gosnold called Elizabeth's isle, where we 
determintid our abode : the distance between every of these 
islands is, viz. from Martha's Vineyard to Dover Cliffy half a 
league over the sound, thence to Elizabeth's isle one league 
distant. From Elizabeth s island unto the main is four leagues. 
On the north side, near adjoining unto the island Elizabeth, is 
an islet in compass half a mile, full of cedars, by me called 
Hill's Hap, to the northward of which, in the mouth of an 
opening on the main, appeareth another the like, that I called 
Hap's Hill, for that I hope much hap may be expected from it. 

The five-and-twentieth, it was that we came from Gosnold's 
Hope. The six-and-twentieth, we trimmed and fitted up our 
shallop. The seven-and-twentieth, there came unto us an 
Indian and two w^omen, the one we supposed to be his wife, 
the other his daughter, both clean and straight-bodied, with 
countenance sweet and pleasant. To these the Indian gave 
heedful attendance for that they shewed them in much familiar- 
ity with our men, although they would not admit of any im- 
modest touch. 

The eight-and-twentieth we entered counsel about our abode 
and plantation, which was concluded to be in the west part of 
Elizabeth's island. The north-east thereof running from out 
our ken. The south and north standeth in an equal parallel. 
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This island in the westernside admitteth some in creeks, or 
sandy coves, so girded, as the water in some places of each 
side meeteth, to which the Indians from the main do often- 
times resort for fishing of crabs. There is ei^ht fathoms very 
near the shore, and the latitude here is 41 degrees 11 minutes, 
the breadth from sound to sound in the western "part is not 
passing a mile at most, altogether unpeopled and disin habited. 
It is overgrown with wood and rubbish, viz. oaks, ashes, beech, 
walnut, witch-bazle, sassafras^ and cedars, with divers other of 
unknown names. The rubbish is wiid pease, young sassafras, 
cherry-treeSj vines, eglantines, gooseberry bushes, hawthorn, 
honeysuckles, with others of like quality. The herbs and roots 
are strawberries, raspberries, ground-nuts, alexander, surrio» 
tansy, &c. without count Touching the fertility of the soil by 
our own experience made, we found it to be excellent for sow- 
ing some English pulse ; it sprouted out in one fortnight almost 
half a foot In this island is a stage or pond of fresh water, in 
circuit two miles, on the one side not distant from the sea 
thirty yards, in the centre whereof is a rocky islet, containing 
near an acre of ground full of wood, on which we began our 
fort and place of abode, disposing itself so fit for the same. 
These Indians call gold wassadori which argueth there is 
thereof in the country. 

The nine-and' twentieth, we labored in getting of sassafras* 
rubbishing our little fort or islet, new keeUng our shallop, and 
making a pmit or flat-bottom boat lo pass to and fro our fort 
over the fresh water, the powder of sassafras, in twelve hours 
cured one of our company that had taken a great surfeit, by 
eating the bellies of dog fish, a very delicious meat. 

The thirtieth. Captain Gosnold, with divers of his company, 
went upon pleasure in the shallop towards HilTs Hap to view 
it and the sandy cove, and returning brought with him a canoe 
that four Indians had there left, being fled away for fear of our 
English, which we brought into England. 

The on e-and- thirtieth, Captain Gosnold, desirous to see the 
main because of the distance, he set sail over ; where coming 
to anchor, went ashore with certain of his company, and imme- 
diately there presented unto him men, w^omen, and children^ 
who, with all courteous kindness entertained him, giving him 
certain skins of wild beasts, which may be rich furs, tobacco, 
turtles, hemp, artificial strings colored, chains, and such like 
things as at the instant they had about them. These are a 
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fair*conditioned people* On all the sea-coast along we found 
mussel shells that in color did represent mother-of-pearl, but 
not having means to dredge, could not apprehend further 
knowledge thereof. This main is the goodliest continent that 
ever we saw, promising more by far than we any way did ex- 
pect • for it is replenished with fair fields^ and in them fragrant 
flowers, also meadows, and hedged in with stately groves, being 
furnished also with pleasant brooks, and beautified with two 
main rivers that (as we judge) may haply become good harbors, 
and conduct us to the hopes men so greedily do thirst after. 
In the mouth of one of these inlets or rivers, lieth that little 
isle before mentioned, called Hap^s Hill^ from which unto the 
westernmost end of the main, appearing where the other inlet 
is, I account some five leagues, and the coast between bendeth 
like a bow, and lieth east and by north. Beyond these two in- 
lets we might perceive the main to bear up south^w^est, and 
more southerly. Thus with this taste of discovery, we now 
contented ourselves, and the same day made return unto our 
ioiU time not permitting more sparing delay. 

The first of June, we employed ourselves in getting sassafras, 
and the building of our fort. The second, third, and fourth, 
we wrought hard to make ready our house for the provision to 
be had ashore to sustain us till our ship's return. This day 
from the main came to our ship's side a canoe, with their lord 
or chief commander, for that they made little stay only point- 
ing to the sun, as in sign that the next day he would come and 
visit us, which he did accordingly. 

The fifth, we continued our labor, when there came unto us 
ashore from the main fifty savages, stout and lusty men with 
their bows and arrows ; amongst them there seemed to be one 
of authority, because the rest made an inclining respect unto 
him. The ship was at their coming a league off, and Captain 
Gosnold aboard, and so likewise Captain Gilbert, who almost 
never went ashore, the company with me only eight persons. 
These Indians in hasty manner came towards us, so as we 
thought fit to make a stand at an angle between the sea and a 
fresh water ; I moved myself towards him seven or eight steps, 
and clapped my hands first on the sides of mine head, then on 
my breast, and after presented my musket with a threatening 
countenance, thereby to signify unto them, either a choice of 
peace or war, whereupon he using me with mine own signs of 
peace, I stepped forth and embraced him • his company then 
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all sat down in manner like greyhounds upon their heels, with 
whom my company fell a bartering. By this time Captain 
Gosnold was come with twelve men more from aboard, and to 
show the savage seignior that he was our Captain, we received 
him in a guard, which he passing through, saluted the seignior 
with ceremonies of our salutations, whereat he nothing moved 
or altered himself. Our Captain gave him a straw hat and a 
pair of knives ; the hat awhile he wore, but the knives he be- 
held with great marvelling, being very bright and sharp ; this 
our courtesy made them all in love with us. 

The sixth, being rainy, we spent idly aboard. The seventh, 
the seignior came again with all his troop as before, and con- 
tinued with us the most part of the day, we going to dinner 
about noon, they sat with us and did eat of our bacaleure and 
mustard, drank of our beer, but the mustard nipping them in 
their noses they could not endure : it was a sport to behold 
their faces made being bitten therewith. In time of dinner the 
savages had stole a target, wherewith acquainting the seignior, 
with fear and great trembling they restored it again, thinking 
perhaps we would have been revenged for it, but seeing our 
familiarity to continue, they fell afresh to roasting of crabs, red 
herrings, which were exceeding great, ground nuts, &c. as be- 
fore. Our dinner ended, the seignior first took leave and 
departed, next all the rest saving four that stayed and went 
into the wood to help us dig sassafras, whom we desired to go 
aboard us, which they refused and so departed. 

The eighth we divided the victuals, namely, the ship's store 
for England, and that of the planters, which by Captain Gil- 
bert's allowance could be but six weeks for six months, whereby 
there fell out a controversy, the rather, for that some seemed 
secretly to understand of a purpose Captain Gilbert had not to 
return with supply of the issue, those goods should make by 
him to be carried home. Besides, there wanted not ambitious 
conceits in the minds of some wrangling and ill-disposed per- 
sons who overthrew the stay there at that time, which upon 
consultation thereof had, about five days after was fully re- 
solved all for England again. There came in this interim 
aboard unto us, that stayed all night, an Indian, whom we used 
kindly, and the next day sent ashore ; he showed himself the 
most sober of all the rest, we held him sent as a spy. In the 
morning, he filched away our pothooks, thinking he had not 
done any ill therein; being ashore we bid him strike fire, 
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which with ao emerald stone (such as the glaziers use to cut 
glass) he did, I take it to be the very same that in Latin is 
called smirisy for striking therewith upon touch- wood that of 
purpose he had, by means of a mineral stone used therein, 
sparkles proceeded and forthwith kindled with making of Jlame. 
The ninth, we continued working on our storehouse, for as yet 
remained in us a desired resolution of making stay. The 
tenth. Captain Gosnold fell down with the ship to the little 
islet of cedars, called HilFs Hap, to take in cedar wood, leav* 
ing me and nine more in the fort> only with three meals meat, 
upon promise to return the next day. 

The eleventh, he came not, neither sent, whereupon I com* 
manded four of my company to seek out for crabs, lobsters, 
turtles, &c. for sustaining us till the ships returned, which was 
gone clean out of sight, and had the wind chopped up at 
south-west, with much difficulty would she have been able in 
short time to have made return. These four purveyors^ whom 
I counselled to keep together for their better safety, divided 
themselves, two going one way and two another, in search as 
aforesaid^ One of these petty companies was assaulted by 
four Indians, who with arrows did shoot and hurt one of the 
two in his side, the other, a lusty and nimble fellow^ leaped in 
and cut their bow strings, whereupon they fled. Being late in 
the evening, they were driven to lie all night in the woods, not 
knowing tlie way home through the thick rubbish, as also the 
weather somewhat stormy. The want of these sorrowed us 
much, as not able to conjecture anything of them uoless very 
evil 

The twelfth, those two came unto us again, whereat our joy 
was increased, yet the %vant of our Captain^ that promised to 
return, as aforesaid, struck us in a dumpish terror, for that he 
performed not the same in the space of almost three days. In 
the mean we sustained ourselves with alexander and sorrel 
pottage,' ground-nuts, and tobacco, which gave nature a reason- 
able content. We heard at last, our Captain to ' lewre ' unto 
us, which made such music as sweeter never came unto poor 
men. 

The thirteenth, began some of our company that before 
vowed to stay, to make revolt : whereupon the planters dimin- 
ishing, all was given over. The fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth, we spent in getting sassafras and fire- wood of cedar, 
leaving house and little fort, by ten men in nineteen days suffi- 
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cient made to harbor twenty persons at least with their neces- 
sary provisions. 

The seventeenth, we set sail, doubling the rocks of Eliza- 
beth's island, and passing by Dover Cliff, came to anchor at 
Martha's Vineyard, being five leagues distant from our fort, 
where we went ashore, and had young cranes, hemeshowes, 
and geese, which now were grown to pretty bigness. 

The eighteenth, we set sail and bore for England, cutting off 
our shallop, that was well able to land five and twenty men or 
more, a boat very necessary for the like occasions. The winds 
do range most commonly upon this coast in the summer time, 
westerly. In our homeward course we observed the foresaid 
floating weeds to continue till we came within two hundred 
leagues of Europe. The three-and-twentieth of July we came 
to anchor before Exmouth. 



Master Bartholomew Gosnoid^s Letter to his Father^ touching his 
first voyage to Virginia^ 1602. 

My duty remembered, &:c. Sir, •! was in good hope that my 
occasions would have allowed me so much liberty, as to have 
come unto you before this time ; otherwise I would have written 
more at large concerning the country from whence we lately 
came, than I did : but not well remembering what I have al- 
ready written (though I am assured that there is nothing set 
down disagreeing with the truth,) I thought it fittest not to go 
about to add anything in writing, but rather to leave the report 
of the rest till I come myself; which now I hope shall be 
shortly, and so soon as with conveniency I may. In the mean 
time, notwithstanding whereas you seem not to be satisfied by 
that which I have already written, concerning some especisd 
matters ; I have here briefly (and as well as I can) added these 
few lines for your further satisfaction : and first, as touching 
that place uhere we were most resident, it is the latitude of 41 
degrees, and one third part ; which albeit it be so much to the 
southward, yet is it more cold than those parts of Europe, 
which are situated under the same parallel : but one thing is 
worth the noting, that notwithstanding the place is not so much 
subject to cold as England is, yet did we find the spring to be 
later there, than it is with us here, by almost a month : this 
whether it happened accidentally this last soring to be so, or 
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whether it be so of course, I am not very certain ; the latter 
seems most likely, whereof also there may be given some snJh- 
cient reason, which now I omit ; as for the acorns we saw gath- 
ered on heaps, they were of the last year, but doubtless their 
summer continues longer than ours. 

We cannot gather, by anything we could observe in the 
people, or by any trial we had thereof ourselves, but that it is 
as healthful a climate as any can be. The inhabitants there, 
as I wrote before, being of tall stature, comely proportion, 
strong, active, and some of good years, and as it should seem 
very healthful, are sufficient proof of the healthfulness of the 
place. First, for ourselves (thanks be to God) we had not a 
man sick two days together in all our voyage ; whereas others 
that went out with us, or about that time on other voyages 
(especially such as went upon reprisal,) were most of them in- 
fected with sickness, whereof they lost some of their men, and 
brought home a many sick, returning notwithstanding long be- 
fore ust But Yerazzano, and others (as I take it, you may read 
in the Book of Discoveries.) do more particularly entreat of the 
age of the people in that coast* The sassafras which we 
brought we had upon the islands ; where though we had little 
disturbance, and reasonable plenty ; yet for that the greatest 
part of our people were employed about the fitting of our 
house, and such like aft airs, and a few (and those but easy 
laborers) undertook this work, the rather because we were in- 
formed before our going forth, that a ton was sufficient to cloy 
England, and further, for that we had resolved upon our re- 
turn, and taken view of our victual, we judged it then needful 
to use expedition; which afterward we had more certain proof 
of; for when we came to an anchor before Portsmouth, which 
was some four days after we made the land, we had not one 
cake of bread, nor any drink, but a little vinegar left : for these 
and other reasons, we returned no otherwise laden than you 
have heard. And thus much I hope shall suffice till I cait my- 
self come to give you further notice, which though it be not so 
soon as I could have wished, yet I hope it shall be in con- 
venient time. 

In the mean time, craving your pardon, for which the urgent 
occasions of my stay will plead, I humbly take my leave. 

7th September, 1602- 

Vour dutiful son, 

Barth. Gosnqld. 
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Bartholomew Gosnold sailed from Falmouth, England, March 25, 1602, in comnuuidof 
the ** Concord " and the * Dartmouth," Sir Walter Raleigh and others being: interested in 
his expedition. He made the New England coast May 14, in latitude 43*^, and, coasting 
south, discovered Cape Cod, which he so named from the abundance of codfish. Sailing 
round the cape, the company discovered and named Martha's Vineyard; and they estab- 
lished a settlement on the island of Cuttyhunk, which they gave the name of Elizabeth's 
Island. This was the fir.u English settlement in New England. Its life was of but a few 
weeks' duration, however, all soon returning to England. Gosnold was active in promoting 
the expedition which formed the settlement of Jamestown. Va., in 1607. and was himself a 
member of the first council at Jamestown. His life at Jamestown, however, was short. He 
died there Aug. 23, 1607. 

The name of the Elizabeth Islands is now applied to the entire group of islands,— thir- 
teen in number, large and small,— of which Cuttyhunk is one; and Gosnold is the name 
given to the township which these constitute. 

Among Gasnold's associates in the expedition of 16^2 were Gabriel Archer and John 
Brereton, both of whom wrote accounts of the expedition, which were afterwards included 
by Purchas in his " Pilgrimes." Captain John Smith tells us that it was Brereton's 
narrative which stirred in him the desire lor similar American adventures, and led him to 
join the colony which came to Jamestown. Both Archer's and Brereton's accounts were 
reprinted in the Massachusetts Historical Society's Collections, vol. xxviii., 1843. Archer's 
account is reprinted from this in the present leaflet. A critical edition of Brereton*s work is 
beinp: prepared by George Parker Winship. See articles on Gosnold and Brereton in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Captain Gabriel Archer took part in the Jamestown 
enterprise; and a letter of his written from Jamestown in i6og may be found in Archer's 
edition of the works of Captain John Smith. 
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Ill the moneth of Aprill, 1614. with two Ships from London, 
of a few Marchants, I chanced to arrive in Ncw-Eng!andy a 
parte of Amcrvia^ at the lie of Monahi^^gan^ in 43 1 of Northerly 
latitude : our plot was there to take Whales and make tryalls 
of a Myne of Gold and Copper. If those failed, Fish and 
Furres was then our refuge, to make our selves savers howso- 
ever : we found this Whaletishing a costly conclusion : we saw 
many, and spent much time in chasing them ; but could not 
kill any : They beeing a kinde of lubartes, and not the Whale 
that yeeldes Finnes and Oyle as wee expected. For our 
Golde, it was rather the Masters device to get a voyage that 
proiected it, then any knowledge hee had at all of any such 
matter. Fish and Ftrrres was now our guard : and by our late 
arrival, and long iingring about the Whale, the prime of both 
those seasons were past ere wee perceived it ; we thinking that 
their seasons, served at all times : but w-ee found it otherwise ; 
for by the midst of lone, the fishing failed. Yet in luly and 
August some was taken^ but not sufficient to defray so great a 
charge as our stay required. Of dry fish we made about 
40000, of Con fish about 7000, Whilest the sailers fished, 
my selfe with eight or nine others of them might best bee 
spared ; Ranging the coast in a small boat, wee got for trifles 
neer 1100 Bever skinnes, too Martins, and neer as many 
Otters ; and the most of them within the distance of twenty 
leagues. We ranged the Coast both East and West much 
furder; but Fastwards our commodities were not es- 
teemed, they were so neare the French who affords them 
better: and right against us in the Main was a Ship of Sir 
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Frances Popphames^ that had there such acquaintance, having 
many yeares used onely that porte, that the most parte there 
was had by him. And 40 leagues westwards were two French 
Ships, that had made there a great voyage by trade, during the 
time wee tryed those conclusions, not knowing the Coast, nor 
Salvages habitation. Wiih these Furres, the Traine, and Cor- 
fish I returned for England in the Bark : where within six 
monthes after our departure from the Downes^ we safe arrived 
back. The best of this fish was solde for five pound the 
hundreth, the rest by ill usage betwixt three pound and fifty 
shillings. The other Ship staled to fit herself e for Spaine with 
the dry fish which was sould, by the Sailers reporte that re- 
turned, at forty ryalls the quintal!, each hundred weighing two 
quintalls and a halfe. 

New England is that part of America in the Ocean Sea 
opposite to Nova Albyon in the South Sea ; discovered by the 
most memorable Sir Francis Df-ake in his voyage about the 
worlde. In regarde whereto this is stiled New England^ beeing 
in the same latitude. Ne7u France^ off ir, is Northward: 
Southwardes is Virginia, and all the adioyning Continent, with 
New Graiiaddy New Spain, Ne7u Andolosia and the West Indies, 
Now because I have been so oft asked such strange questions, 
of the goodnesse and greatnesse of those spatious Tracts of 
land, how they can bee thus long unknown, or not possessed 
by the Spaniard, and many such like demands ; I intreat your 
pardons, if I chance to be too plaine, or tedious in relating my 
knowledge for plaine mens satisfaction. 

Florida is the next adioyning to the Indies, which unpros- 
perously was attempted to bee planted by the French, A 
Country farre bigger then England, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
yet Uttle knowne to any Christian, but by the wonderful ende- 
vours of Fcrdinando de Soto a valiant Spaniard : whose writings 
in this age is the best guide knowne to search those parts. 

Virgifiia is no He (as many doe imagine) but part of the 
Continent adioyning to Florida; whose bounds may be 
stretched to the magnitude thereof without offence to any 
Christian inhabitant. For from the degrees of 30. to 45. his 
Maiestie hath granted his Letters patents, the Coast extending 
South-west and North-east aboute 1500 miles; but to follow it 
aboard, the shore may well be 2000. at the least: of which, 20. 
miles is the most gives entrance to the Bay of Chisapeak, where 
is the London plantation : within which is a Country (as you 
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may perceive by the description in a Booke and Map printed 
in my name of that little 1 there discovered) may well suffice 
300000 people to inhabit And Southward adioyneth that part 
discovered at the charge of Sir Wa/ier Rawk)\ by Sir Ralph 
Lant\ and that learned Mathematician Mr. Thomas Heryot, 
Northward six or seaven degrees is the River Sagadahotk^ where 
was planted the U^esterne Colony, by that Honourable Patrone 
of vertue Sir lehn I^appham Lord chief Justice of England. 
Ther is also a relation printed by Captaine Barthoiom^w Gos- 
nou/dy of Elizabeths lUs : and an other by Captaine IVaymoth^ 
of Femmaqutd. From all these diligent observers, posterity 
may be bettered by the fruits of their labours. But for divers 
others that long before and since have ranged those parts, 
within a kenning sometimes of the shore, some touching in one 
place some in another, I must entreat them pardon me for 
omitting them ; or if I offend in saying that their true de* 
scriptions are concealed, or never well observed, or died with 
the Authors : so that the Coast is yet still but even as a Coast 
unknowne and undiscovered. I have had six or seaven sev- 
erall plots of those Northren parts, so unlike each to other, 
and most so differing from any true proportion, or resemblance 
of the Countrey, as they did niee no more good, then so much 
waste paper, though they cost me more* It may be it was not 
my chance to see the best ; but least others may be deceived 
as I was» or through dangerous ignorance hazard themselves 
as I did, I have drawen a Map from Point to Point, He to lie, 
and Harbour to Harbour, with the Soundings, Sands, Rocks, 
and Land-marks as I passed close aboard the Shore in a little 
Boat; although there be many things to bee obsen^ed which 
the haste of other affaires did cause me omit: for, being sent 
more to get present commodities, then knowledge by dis- 
coveries for any future good, I had not power to search as I 
would: yet it will serve to direct any shall goe that waies, to 
safe Harbours and the Salvages habitations : What marchan- 
dize and commodities for their labour they may finde, this 
following discourse shall plaineiy demonstrate- 
Thus you may see, of this 2000. miles more than halfe is 
yet unknowne to any purpose : no not so much as the bor- 
ders of the Sea are yet certainly discovered. As for the 
goodnes and true substances of the Land, wee are for most 

Lpart yet altogether ignorant of them, unlesse it be those parts 
about the Bay of Chisapea<k and Sagadahock: but onely here 
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and there wee touched or have seene a little the edges of those 
large dominions, which doe stretch themselves into the Maine, 
God doth know how many thousand miles ; whereof we can 
yet no more iudge, then a stranger that saileth betwixt England 
and France can describe the Harbors and dangers by landing 
here or there in some River or Bay, tell thereby the goodnesse 
and substances of Spaine^ Italy^ Germany^ Bohemia^ Ifungaria 
and the rest. By this you may perceive how much they erre, 
that think every one which hath been at Virginia understand- 
eth or knowes what Virginia is : Or that the Spaniards know 
one halfe quarter of those Territories they possesse ; no, not so 
much as the true circumference of Terra Incognita^ whose 
large dominions may equalize the greatnesse and goodnes of 
America^ for any thing yet known. It is strange with what 
small power hee hath raigned in the East Indies ; and few will 
understand the truth of his strength in America : where he 
having so much to keepe with such a pampered force, they 
neede not greatly feare his furie, in the Bermudas^ Virginia^ 
New France^ or New England; beyond whose bounds America 
doth stretch many thousand miles: into the frozen partes 
whereof one Master Hutson an English Mariner did make the 
greatest discoverie of any Christian I knowe of, where he 
unfortunately died. For Affrica^ had not the industrious 
Portugales ranged her unknowne parts, who would have fought 
for wealth among those fryed Regions of blacke brutish 
Negers, where notwithstanding all the wealth and admirable 
adventures and endeavours more than 140 yeares, they knowe 
not one third of those blacke habitations. But it is not a 
worke for every one, to manage such an affaire as makes 
a discoverie, and plants a Colony : It requires all the best parts 
of Art, ludgement, Courage, Honesty, Constancy, Diligence and 
Industrie, to doe but neere well. Some are more proper for one 
thing then another; and therein are to be imployed: and 
nothing breedes more confusion than misplacing and mis- 
imploying men in their undertakings. Columbus^ CorteZy Fit- 
zara, Soto^ Alagellanes, and the rest served more than a pren- 
tiship to learne how to begin their most memorable attempts 
in the IVdst Indies ; which to the wonder of all ages success- 
fully they effected, when many hundreds of others farre above 
them in the worlds opinion, beeing instructed but by relation, 
came to shame and confusion in actions of small moment, who 
doubtlesse in other matters, were both wise, discreet, generous, 
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and couragious. I say not this to detract any thing from their 
incomparable merits, but to answer those questionlesse 
questions that keep us back from imitating the worthinesse of 
their brave spirits that advanced themselves from poore Soul- 
diers to great Captaines, their posterity to great Lords, their 
King to be one of the greatest Potentates on earth, and the 
fruites of their labours, his greatest glory, power and renowne. 

That part wee Qd\\ iVew Engianti is betwixt the degrees of 41. 
and 45 : but that parte this discourse speaketh of, stretcheth 
but from Pennobscot to Cape Cod^ some 75 leagues by a right 
line distant each from other : within which bounds I have 
seene at least 40. severall habitations upon the Sea Coast, and 
founded about 25 excellent good Harbours; In many whereof 
there is ancorage for 500, sayle of ships of any burthen; in 
some of them for 5000: And more than 200 lies overgrowne 
with good timber, of divers sorts of wood, which doe make so 
many harbours as requireth a longer time than I had, to be 
well discovered. 

The principall habitation Northward we were at was Penob- 
scot : Southward along the Coast and up the Rivers we found 
Mecadacut^ Segocket, Pemmaquid^ Nusconcus^ Kmebeck^ Sagada- 
ho£k^ and Aumoughcmigen ; And to those Countries belong the 
people of Scgotago^ Paghhuntanuck^ PiUopassum^ Taughtana- 
kagnct^ Warbigganus^ Nassaque^ Mas/ierosqueck, Wawrigwtck^ 
Moshoqitetu Wakcoga^ Pasharanack^ &"€, To these are allied the 
Countries of Aucocisi'Oy Accomhttkus^ Passat aquack^ Aggawom 
and Naemkeck: all these, I could perceive, differ litde in lan- 
guage, fashion, or government: though most be Lords of them- 
selves, yet they hold the Bashabcs^ of Permobscot^ the chiefe and 
greatest amongst them. 

The next I can remember by name are Afattahttnfs ; two 
pleasant lies of groves, gardens and corne fields a league in 
the Sea from the Mayne. Then Totant, Massachuset^ 
Pocapawmtf^ Quonahassit^ Sagftquas, Nahapassumkeck^ To- 
peent^ Sacasaw^ Tothect^ Nasnoconmcak^ Accomack^ Cha- 
wum; Then Cape Cod by which is Pawmet and the He 
Naivset of the language, and alliance of them of Chawtim : 
The others are called Massachnsets ; of another language, 
humor and condition: For their trade and marchandize; 
to each of their habitations they have diverse Townes and 
people belonging; and by their relations and descriptions, 
more than 20 severall Habitations and Rivers that stretch 
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themselves farre tip into the Countrey, even to the borders 
of diverse great Lakes, where they kill and take most of 
their Bevers and Otters. From Penmhst'ot to Sagadahock 
this Coast is all Mountainous and lies of huge Rocks, but 
overgrowen with all sorts of excellent good woodes for 
building houses, boats, barks or shippes ; with an incredible 
abundance of most sorts of fish» much fowle, and sundry 
sorts of good fruites for mans use. 

Betwixt Sagadahock and Sou*ocattick there is but two or 
three sandy Bayes, but betwixt that and Ca^e Cod very many: 
especialy the Coast of the Afassachf^^ets is so indifTerently 
mixed with high ciayie or sandy cliifes in one place, and then 
tracts of large long ledges of divers sorts, and quarries of 
stones in other places so strangely divided with trinctured 
veines of divers colours : as, Free stone for building, Slate for 
-tiling, smooth stone to make Fornaces and Forges for glasse or 
Iron, and iron ore sufficient, conveniently to melt in them: 
but the most part so resembleth the Coast of Daomhire^ I 
thinke most of the cliffes would make such limestone ; If they 
be not of these qualities, they are so like, they may deceive a 
better iudgement then mine ; all which are so neere adioyning 
to those other advantages I observed in these parts, that if the 
-Ore prove as good iron and Steele in those parts, as I know it 
is within the bounds of the Countrey, I dare engage my head 
(having but men skilfull to worke the simples there grow- 
ing) to have all things belonging to the building the rig- 
ging of shippes of any proportion, and good niarchandize 
for the fraught, within a square of lo or 14 leagues: and 
were it for a good rewarde, I would not f eare to procure it 
in a lesse limitation. 

And surely by reason of those sandy cliffes and cliffes of 
rocks, both which we saw so planted with Gardens and Corne 
fields, and so well inhabited with a goodly, strong and well 
proportioned people, besides the greatnesse of the Timber grow- 
ing on them, the greatnesse of the fish and moderate temper of 
the ayre (for of twentie five, not any was sicke, but two that 
were many yeares diseased before they went not\dth stand- 
ing our bad lodging and accidental! diet) who can but approove 
this is a most excellent place, both for health and fertility? 
And of all the foure parts of the world that I have yet seene 
not inhabited, could I have but meanes to transport a Colanie, 
I would rather live here than any where: and if it did not 
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maintaine it selfe, were wee but once indifferently well fitted, 
let us starve* 

The maine Staple, from hence to bee extracted for the present 
to produce the rest, is fish ; which however it may seeme a 
mean and a base commoditie : yet wlio will but truely take 
the pains and consider the sequel!, 1 thinke will allow it 
well worth the labour. It is strange to see what great 
a-d ventures the hopes of setting forth men of war to rob 
the industrious innocent, would procure r or such massie 
promises in grosse : though more are choked then well 
fedde with such hastie hopes. But who doth not know that 
the poore Hollanders, chiefly by fishing, at a great charge 
and labour in all weathers in the open Sea, are made a 
people so hardy, and industrious ? and by the venting this 
poore commodity to the Easterlings for as meane, which is 
Wood, Flax, Frtch, Tarre, Rosin, Cordage, and such like 
(which they exchange againe, to the French, Spaniards, 
Portugales, and English, &:c. for what they want) are made 
so raighty, strong and rich, as no State but Venice^ of twice 
their magnitude, is so well furnished with so many faire 
Cities, goodly Townes, strong Fortresses, and that abound- 
ance of shipping and all sorts of marchandize, as well of 
Golde, Silver, Pearles, Diamonds, Pretious stones, Silkes,, 
Velvets, and Cloth of golde ; as Fish, Pitch, Wood, or such 
grosse commodities ? What Voyages and Discoveries, East 
and West, North and South, yea about the world, make 
they? What an Army by Sea and Land, have they long 
maintained in despite of one of the greatest Princes of the 
world? And never could the Spaniard with all his Mynes 
of golde and Silver, pay his debts, his friends, and army, 
halfe so truly, as the Hollanders stil have done by this con- 
temptible trade of fish. Divers (1 know) may alledge, many 
other assistances: But this is their Myne; and the Sea the 
source of those silvered streams of all their vertue; w^hich 
hath made them now the very miracle of industrie, the pattern 
of perfection for these affaires: and the benefit of fishing is that 
Primum mobiie that turns all their Spheres to this height oE 
plentie, strength, honour and admiration. 

Herring, Cod, and Ling, is that tripHcitie that makes their 
wealth and shippings multiplicities, such as it is» and from 
which (few would thinke it) they yearly draw at least one mill- 
ion and a halfe of pounds starling ; yet it is most certaine (if 
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records be true :) and in this faculty they are so naturalized, 
and of their vents so certainly acquainted, as there is no likeli- 
hood they will ever bee paralleld, having 2 of 3000 Busses, Flat 
bottomes. Sword pinks, Todes, and such like, that breedes 
them Saylers, Mariners, Souldiers and Marchants, never to be 
wrought out of that trade, and fit for any other. I will not 
deny but others may gaine as well as they, that will use it, 
though not so certainely, nor so much in quantity ; for want 
of experience. And this Herring they take, upon the Coast 
of Scotland and England ; their Cod and Ling, upon the 
Coast of Izeland and in the North Seas. 

Hamborough, and the East Countries^ for Sturgion and 
Caviare, gets many thousands of pounds from England, and 
the Straites : Portugale, the Biskaines, and the Spaniards, make 
40 or 50 Saile yearely to Cape-blank, to hooke for Porgos, 
Mullet, and make Ftittardo : and New found Land, doth yearely 
fraught neere 800 sayle of Ships with a sillie leane skinny 
Poore-Iohn, and Corfish, which at least yearely amounts to 
3 or 400000 pound. If from all those parts such paines is 
taken for this poore gaines of fish, and by them hath neither 
meate, drinke, nor clothes, wood, iron, nor Steele, pitch, tarre, 
nets, leades, salt, hookes, nor lines, for shipping, fishing, nor 
provision, but at the second, third, fourth, or fifth hand, 
drawne from so many severall parts of the world ere they 
come together to be used in this voyage : If these I say can 
gaine, and the Saylers live going for shares, lesse then the 
third part of their labours, and yet spend as much time in 
going and comming, as in staying there, so short is the 
season of fishing ; why should wee more doubt, then Holland, 
Fortugale, Spaniard, French, or other, but to doe much better 
then they, where there is victuall to feede us, wood of all 
sorts, to build Boats, Ships, or Barks ; the fish at our doores, 
pitch, tarre, masts, yards, and most of other necessaries onely 
for making? And here are no hard Landlords to racke us 
with high rents, or extorted fines to consume us, no tedious 
pleas in law to consume us with their many years disputations 
for lustice : no multitudes to occasion such impediments to 
good orders, as in popular States. So freely hath God and 
his Maiesty bestowed those blessings on them that will attempt 
to obtaine them, as here every man may be master and owne 
labour and land ; or the greatest part in a small time. If 
hee have nothing but his hands, he may set up this trade : 
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and by Industrie quickly grow rich ; spending but halfe that 
time wel, which in Engiand we abuse in idlenes, worse or 
as ill. Here is ground also as good as any lyeth in the 
height of forty one, forty two, forty three, &c* which is as 
temperate and as fruitfule as any other paralel! in the world. 
As for example, on this side the line West of it in the South 
Sea, is N<yva Albion^ discovered as is said^ by Sir Francis 
Drake, East from it, is the most temperate part of Portugak^ 
the ancient king domes of Gaiazia^ Bis key ^ Navarre^ Arragon^ 
Catalonia^ Castilia the olde, and the most moderatest of 
Castilia the new, and Vakntia^ which is the greatest part of 
Spain : which if the Spanish Histories bee true, in the Romams 
lime abounded no lesse with golde and silver Mines, then now 
the IVcsi Indies: The Romams then using the Spaniards to 
work in those Mines, as now the Spaniard AoXh the Indians. 

In France^ the Provinces of Gasconie, Langadock^ Avig* 
non^ Province, Dolphine^ Pyamoni^ and Turyne^ are in the 
same parallel : which are the best and richest parts of 
Franee, In Itah\ the provinces of Gcntta^ lumbardy^ and 
Feromit with a great part of the most famous State of Ven- 
ice, the Dukedoms of Bommia^ Afantua, Ferrara^ Ravenna^ 
Bolognia, Fiorence^ Pisa^ Sienna, Urbine, Ancona^ and the 
ancient Citie and Countrey of Rome, with a great part of 
the great Kingdome of Naples, In S/avonia^ Is try a, and 
Dalmatian with the Kingdomes of Albania. In Grecia^ 
that famous Kingdome of Macedonia^ Bulgaria, Thessalia^ 
Thracia^ or Romania^ where is seated the most pleasant and 
plentifull Citie in Europe, Qmsiantinople, In Asia also, in 
the same latitude, are the temperatest parts of N'a folia, Ar- 
menia^ Persia, and China^ besides divers other large Coun- 
tries and Kingdomes in these most milde and temperate 
Regions of Asia. Southward, in the same height, is the 
richest of golde Mynes, Chily and Bahlivia, and the mouth 
of the great River of Plate, &:c : for all the rest of the world 
in that height is yet unknowne. Besides these reasons, mine 
owne eyes that have seene a great part of those Cities and 
their Kingdomes, as well as it, can finde no advantage they 
have in nature, but this. They are beautified by the long 
labor and diligence of industrious people and Art, This is 
onely as God made it, when he created the w^orlde. There- 
fore I conclude, if the heart and intralls of those Regions 
were sought : if their Land were cultured, planted and 
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manured by men of Industrie, iudgement, and experience; 
what hope is there, or what neede they doubt, having those 
advantages of the Sea, but it might equalize any of those 
famous Kingdomes, in all commodities, pleasures, and con- 
ditions ? seeing even the very edges doe naturally afford us 
such plenty, as no ship need returne away empty ; and onely 
use but the season of the Sea, fish will returne an honest 
gaine, beside all other advantages; her treasures having yet 
never beene opened, nor her originalls wasted, consumed, 
nor abused. 

And whereas it is said, the Hollanders serve the Easterlings 
themselves, and other parts that want with Herring, Ling, 
and wet Cod; the Easterlings^ a great part of Europe^ with 
Sturgion and Caviare; Cape-blanke, Spain^ Portugale^ and the 
Levant, with Mullet, and Puttargo; New found Land, all Europe, 
with a thin Poore lohn ; yet all is so overlade with fishers, as 
the fishing decayeth, and many are constrained to returne witii a 
small fraught. Norway, and Polonia, Pitch, Tar, Masts, and 
Yardes ; Sweathland, and Russia Iron, and Ropes ; France, 
and Spaine, Canvas, Wine, Steele, Iron, and Oyle ; Italy and 
Greece, Silks, and Fruites. I dare bgldly say, because I have 
seen naturally growing, or breeding in those parts the same 
materialls that all those are made of, they may as well be had 
here, or the most part of them, within the distance of 70 leagues 
for some few ages, as from all those parts ; using but the same 
meanes to have them that they doe, and with all those advan- 
tages. 

First, the ground is so fertill, that questionless it is capable 
of producing any Grain, Fruits, or Seeds you will sow or plant, 
growing in the Regions afore named : But it may be, not every 
kinde to that perfection of delicacy ; or some tender plants may 
miscarie, because the Summer is not so hot, and the winter is 
more colde in those parts wee have yet tryed neere the Sea 
side, then we finde in the same height in Europe or Asia; 
Yet I made a Garden upon the top of a Rockie He in 43.-i-, 
4 leagues from the Main, ifn May, that grew so well, as it 
served us for sallets in lune and luly. All sorts of cattell 
may here be bred and fed in the lies, or Peninsulaes^ se- 
curely for nothing. In the Inter ifti till they encrease if need 
be (observing the seasons) I durst undertake to have corne 
enough from the Salvages for 300 men, for a few trifles; and 
if they should bee untoward (as it is most certaine they are) 
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thirty or forty good men will be sufficient to bring them all in 
subiection, and make this provision ; if they underscand what 
they doe: 200 whereof may nine monethes in the yeare be 
imployed in making marchandable fish, till the rest provide 
other necessaries, fit to furnish us with other commodities. 

In March, April, May, and halfe I una, here is Cod in abun- 
dance ; in May, lune, Inly, and August Mullet and Sturgion ; 
whose roes doe make Caviare and Puttargo, Herring, if any 
desire them, I have taken many out of the bellies o£ Cod, some 
in nets ; but the Salvages compare their store in the Sea, to 
the haires of their heads : and surely there are an incredible 
abundance upon this Coast. In the end of August, September, 
October, and November, you have Cod againe to make 
Cor fish, or Poore lohn : and each hundred is as good as 
two or three hundred in the Netv-fenuti Land, So that 
halfe the labour in hooking, splitting, and turning, is saved : 
and you may have your fish at what Market you will, before they 
can have any in A^aa-found Land: where their fishing is chiefly 
but in lune and luly : whereas it is heere in Marchj April, May, 
September, October, and November, as is said. So that by 
reason of this plantation, the Mardiants may have fraught both 
out and home - which yeelds an advantage v^^orth consideration. 

Your Cor-fish you may in like manner transport as you see 
cause, to serve the Ports in Portugale (as Lisbon, Altera, Porta 
port, and divers others, or w^hat market you please) before your 
liatidefs returne : They being tyed to the season in the open 
sea ; you having a double season, and fishing before your doors, 
may every night sleep quietly a shore with good cheare and 
what fires you will, or when you please with your wives and 
familie: they onely, their ships in the maine Ocean. 

The Mullets heere are in that abundance, you may take 
them with nets, sometimes by hundreds, where at Cape blank 
they hooke them ; yet those but one foot and a halfe in length ; 
these two, three, or foure, as oft I have measured; much Sal- 
mon some have found up the Rivers, as they have passed: and 
heer the ayre is so temperate, as all these at any lime may well 
be preser\'ed. 

Now, young boyes and girles Salvages, or any other, be they 
never such idlers, may turne, carry, and return fish, without 
either shame or any great paine : hee is very idle that is past 
twelve yeares of age and cannot doe so much ; and she is very 
olde, that cannot spin a thred to make engines to catch them. 
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For their transportation, the ships that go there to fish may 
transport the first : who for their passage will spare the charge 
of double manning their ships, which they must doe in New- 
found Land^ to get their fraught; but one third part of that 
companie are onely but proper to serve a stage, carry a barrow, 
and turne Poor lohn : notwithstanding, they must have meate, 
drinke, clothes, and passage, as well as the rest. Now all I 
desire, is but this ; That those that voluntarily will send ship- 
ping, should make here the best choice they can, or accept 
such as are presented them, to serve them at that rate : and 
their ships returning leave such with me, with the value of that 
they should receive comming home, in such provisions and 
necessarie tooles, armes, bedding and apparell, salt, hookes, 
nets, lines, and such like as they spare of the remainings; 
who till the next returne may keepe their boates and doe 
them many other profitable offices: provided 1 have men 
of ability to teach them their functions, and a company fit 
for Souldiers to be Ready upon an occasion ; because of the 
abuses which have beene offered the poore Salvages, and 
the liberty both French or any that will, hath to deale with 
them as they please: whose disorders will be hard to re- 
forme; and the longer the worse. Now such order with 
facilitie might be taken, with every port Towne or Citie, to 
observe but this order, With free power to convert the ben- 
efits of their fraughts to what advantage they please, and 
increase their numbers as they see occasion; who ever as 
they are able to subsist of themselves, may beginne the new 
Townes in New England in memory of their olde : which free- 
dome being confined but to the necessity of the generall good, 
the event (with Gods helpe) might produce an honest, a noble, 
and a profitable emulation. 

Salt upon salt may assuredly be made ; if not at the first in 
ponds, yet till they bee provided this may be used : then the 
Ships may transport Kine, Horse, Goates, course Cloath, and 
such commodities as we want ; by whose arrivall may be made 
that provision of fish to fraught the Ships that they stay not : 
and then if the sailers goe for wages, it matters not. It is hard 
if this returne defray not the charge : but care must be had, they 
arrive in the Spring, or else provision be made for them against 
the Winter. 

Of certaine red berries called Alkermes which, is worth ten 
shillings a pound, but of these hath been sould for thirty or 
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forty shillings the pound, may yearely be gathered a good 
quantitie. 

Of the Musk Rat may bee well raised games, well worth 

their labour, that will endevor to make tryall of their goodnesse. 

Of BeverSj Otters, Martins, Blacke Foxes, and Furres of 

price, may yearely be had 6 or 7000: and if the trade of the 

^^LF/'c'//r/^ were prevented^ many more: 25000 this yeare were 
^^prought from those Northren parts into Frame ; of which trade 
^Bwe may have as good part as the French^ if we take good 
^"courses, 

[ Of Mynes of Golde and Silver, Copper, and probabilities 

of Lead, Christall and AUum, I could say much if relations 
were good assurances. It is true indeed, I made many trials 
according to those instructions 1 had, which doe perswade mee 
I need not despaire» but there are metalls in the Countrey: 
but I am no Aichymist^ nor will promise more then I know : 
which isj Who will undertake the rectifying of an Iron forge, 
if those that buy meate, drinke, coals, ore, and all necessaries 
at a deer rate gaine ; where all these things are to be had for 
the taking up, in my opinion cannot lose. 

Of woods, seeing there is such plenty of all sorts, if those 
that build ships and boates, buy wood at so great a price* as 
it is in England^ Spa in e^ France, Ifa/j\ and Ilolhind^ and all 
other provisions for the nourishing of mans life ; live well 
by their trade: when labour is all required to take those 
necessaries without any other tax ; w^hat hazard will be here, 
but doe much better ? And what commoditie in Europe doth 
more decay then wood ? For the goodnesse of the ground, 
let us take it ferdll, or barren, or as it is : seeing it is certaine 
it beares fruites, to nourish and feed man and beast, as well 
as England^ and the Sea those several! sorts of fish I have 
related. Thus seeing all good provisions for mans sustenance, 
may with this facility be had, by a little extraordinarie labour, 
till that transported be increased ; and all necessaries for 
shipping, onely for labour: to which may bee added the assist- 
ance of the Salvages, which may easily be had, if they be 
discreetly handled in their kindes, towards fishing, planting 
and destroying woods. What gaines might be raised if this 
were followed (when there is but once men to fill your store 
houses, dwelling there, you may serve all Europe better and 
farre cheaper, then can the Izeland fishers, or the Holhuuicrs, 
Cape blanks or New found Land : who raust be at as much more 
charge than you) may easily be coniectured by his example. 
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2000. pound will fit out a ship of 200. and i of a 100 tuns: 
If the dry fish they both made, fraught that of 200. and goe for 
Spaine, sell it but at ten shillings a quintall ; but commonly it 
giveth fifteen, or twentie ; especially when it commeth first, 
which amounts to 3 or 4000 pound : but say but tenoe, which 
is the lowest, allowing the rest for waste, it amounts at that 
rate, to 2000 pound, which is the whole charge of your two 
ships, and their equipage : Then the retume of the money, and 
the fraught of the ship for the vintage, or any other voyage, is 
cleere gaine, with your shippe of a 100 tuns of Traii\ and oyle, 
besides the bevers, and other commodities ; and that you may 
have at home within six monethes, if God please but to send an 
ordinarie passage. Then saving halfe this charge by the not 
staying of your ships, your victual, overplus of men and wages ; 
with her fraught thither of things necessarie for the planters, 
the salt being there made: as also may the nets and lines, 
within a short time : if nothing were to bee expected but this, it 
might in time equalize your Hollanders gaines, if not exceed 
them: they returning but wood, pitch, tarre, and such grosse 
commodities ; you wines, oyles, fruits, silkes, and such Straits 
commodities, as you please to provide by your Factors, against 
such times as your shippes arrive with them. This would so 
increase our shipping and sailers, and so employ and encourage 
a great part of our idlers and others that want imployments 
fitting their qualities at home, where they shame to doe that 
they would doe abroad ; that could they but once taste the 
sweet fruites of their owne labours, doubtlesse many thousands 
would be advised by good discipline, to take more pleasure in 
honest Industrie, then in their humours of dissolute idlenesse. 

But, to returne a little more to the particulars of this Coun- 
trey, which I intermingle thus with my proiects and reasons, 
not being so sufficiently yet acquainted in those parts, to write 
fully the estate of the Sea, the Ayre, the Land, the Fruites, the 
Rocks, the People, the Government, Religion, Territories, and 
Limitations, Friends, and Foes : but, as I gathered from the 
niggardly relations in a broken language to my understanding, 
during the time I ranged those countries &c. The mo6t 
Northern part I was at, was the Bay of Pennobscot^ which is 
East and West, North and South,' more then ten leagues: but 
such were my occasions, I was constrained to be satisfied of 
them I found in the Bay, that the River ranne farre up into the 
Land, and was well inhabited with many people, but they were 
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from their habitations, either fishing among the lies, or hunting 
the Lakes and Woods, for Deer and Be vers. The Bay is full 
of great Hands, of one, two^ six, eight, or ten miles in length, 
which divides it into many faire and excellent good harbours. 
On the East of it, are the Tarrantitus^ their mortall enemies, 
"where inhabit the Ftmch, as they report that live with those 
people, as one nation or family. And Northwest of Pentiobscoi 
is Mecaddaad^ at the foot of a high mountaine, a kinde of fort- 
resse against the T'arranfims^ adioyning to the high mountaines 
of Pamobscot, against whose feet doth beat the Sea : But over all 
the Land, lies, or other impediments, you may well see them 
sixteene or eighteene leagues from their situation. Segockct is 
the next; then Nusamcus^ PemmaquiJ^ and Sagadahock. Up 
this river where was the westerne plantation are Amnucktawgen, 
Kinmbeck, and divers others, where there is planted some come 
fields. Along this River 40 or 50 miles, I saw nothing but 
great high cliffes of barren Rocks, overgrowne with wood : but 
where the Salvages dwelt there the ground is exceeding fat 
and fertilL Westward of this River, is the Countrey of 
Aui'ocisco^ in the bottome of a large deepe Bay^ full of 
many great lies, which divides it into many good harbours. 
Sowocotiick is the next, in the edge of a large sandy Bay, 
which hath many Rocks and lies, but few good harbours, 
but for Barks, I yet know. But all this Coast to Penmbscot, 
and as fanre I could see Eastward of it is nothing but such 
high craggy Chify Rocks and stony lies, that I wondered 
such great trees could grow^e upon so hard foundations. It 
is a Countrie rather to affright, then delight one. And how to 
describe a more plaine spectacle of desolation or more barren I 
knowe not. Yet the Sea there is the strangest fish-pond I ever 
saw; and those barren Ties so furnished with good woods, 
springs, fruits, fish, and fowle, that it makes mee thinke though 
the Coast be rockie, and thus affrightable \ the Vallies, Plaines, 
and interior parts, may well (notwithstanding) be verie fertile. 
But there is no kingdom so fertile hath not some part barren : 
and New England is great enough, to make many Kingdomes 
and Countries, were it all inhabited. As you passe the Coast 
still Westward, Accomintkus and Passataquack are two conven- 
ient harbors for small barks; and a good Countrie, within 
their craggie cliif s. Angmm is the next ; This place might con- 
tent a right curious iudgement : but there are many sands at the 
entrance of the harbor : and the worst is, it is inbayed too farre 
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from the deepe Sea. Heere are many rising hilles, and on their 
tops and descents many come fields, and delightfull groves. 
On the East, is an He of two or three leagues in length ; the 
one halfe, plaine morish grasse fit for pasture, with many faire 
high groves of mulberrie trees gardens : and there is also Okes, 
Pines, and other woods to make this place an excellent habita- 
tion, beeing a good and safe harbor. 

Naimkeck though it be more rockie ground (for Angoam is 
sandie) not much inferior; neither for the harbor, nor any 
thing I could perceive, but the multitude of people. From 
hence doth stretch into the Sea the faire headland Tragabig- 
zanda^ fronted with three lies called the three Turks heads: to 
the North of this, doth enter a great Bay, where wee founde 
some habitations and corne fields : they report a great River, 
and at least thirtie habitations, doo possesse this Countrie. But 
because the French had got their trade, I had no leasure to dis- 
cover it. The lies of Mattahunts are on the West side of this 
Bay, where are many lies, and questionlesse good harbors : and 
then the Countrie of the Massachusets, which is the Paradise of 
all those parts: for, heere are many lies all planted with 
corne; groves, mulberries, salvage gardens, and good harbors: 
the Coast is for the most part, high clayie sandie cliffs. The 
Sea Coast as you passe, shewes you all along large come 
fields, and great troupes of well proportioned people: but 
the French having remained heere neere sixe weekes, left 
nothing for us to take occasion to examine the inhabitants 
relations, viz. if there be near three thousand people upon 
these lies ; and that the River doth pearce many daies 
iourneis the intralles of that Countrey. We found the 
people in those parts verie kinde ; but in their furie no lesse 
valiant. For, upon a quarrell wee had with one of them, 
hee onely with three others crossed the harbor of Quona- 
hassit to certaine rocks whereby wee must passe ; and there 
let tiie their arrowes for our shot, till we were out of danger. 

Then come you to Accomack^ an excellent good harbor, good 
land ; and no want of any thing, but industrious people. After 
much kindnesse, upon a small occasion, wee 'fought also with 
fortie or fiftie of those: though some were hurt, and some 
slaine ; yet within an houre after they became friendes. Cape 
Cod is the next presents it selfe : which is onely a headland of 
high hils of sand, overgrowne with shnibbie pines, hurts, and 
such trash; but an excellent harbor for all weathers. This 
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Cape is made by the niaine Sea on the one side, and a great 
Bay on the other in forme of a sickle : on it doth inhabit the 
people of Pawmet : and in the bottome of the Bayj the people 
of C/iawum, Towards the South and South west of tliis Capt\ 
is found a long and dangerous shoale of sands and rocks. But 
so farre as I incircled it, I found thirtie fadom water aboard 
the shore and a strong current : which makes mee think there 
is a Channel! about this shoale ; where is the best and great- 
est fish to be had, Winter and Summer, in all that Countrie. 
But, the Salvages say there is no Channell, but that the 
shoales beginne from the maine at Pawmet, to the He of 
Nausit ; and so extends beyond their knowledge Into the 
Sea, The next to this is Capawack^ and those abounding 
Countries of copper, corne, people, and mineralls; which I 
went to discover this last yeare l but because I miscarried by 
the way, I will leave them, till God please I have better ac- 
quaintance with them. 

The Massachusets^ they report, sometimes have warres with 
the Bashabes of I^emmh^of ; and are not alwaies friends with 
them of Chaiuu7n and their alliants : but now they are all 
friends, and have each trade with other, so farre as they have 
societie, on each others frontiers. For they make no such voi- 
ages as from PemwbscotXQ Cape Cod; seldom to 3fassac/ie7£fS€t, 
In the North (as I have said) they begunne to plant come, 
whereof the South part hath such plentie, as they have what 
they will from them of the North ; and in tlie Winter much 
more plenty of fish and foule ; but both W' inter and Summer 
hath it in the one part or other all the yeare; being the 
meane and most indifferent temper, betwixt heat and colde, of 
all the regions betwixt the Lyne and the Pole : but the furs 
Northward are much better, and in much more plentie, then 
Southward, 

The remarkablest lies and mountains for Landmarkes are 
these; The highest He or SaHcOy in the Bay of Pennobscot: but 
the three lies and a rock of Matinnaik are much furder in the 
Sea; Mttiniais \s also three plaine lies and a rock, betwixt it 
zii6. Afomthigan :- Afanakigan is a rounde high He; and, close 
by it MtVhinis, betwixt which is a small harbor where we ride. 
In Damcrils lies is such another : Sagaifahock is knowne by 
Saiquin^ and foure or five lies in the mouth. Smyths Hes are 
a heape together ^ none neere them, against Aavminticns, The 
three Turks heads are three lies seen far to Sea-ward in regard 
of the headland, 
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The cheefe headlands are onely Cape Tragabigzanda and 
Cape Cod, 

The cheefe mountaines, them of Pennobscot : and twinkling 
mountaine of Aucocisco ; the greate mountaine of Sasanou ; and 
the high mountaine of Massachusit: each of which you shall 
finde in the Mappe ; their places, formes, and altitude. The 
waters are most pure, proceeding from the intrals of rockie 
mountaines; the hearbes and fruits are of many sorts and 
kindes: as alkermes, currans, or a fruit like currans, mul- 
berries, vines, respices, goosberries, plummes, walnuts, ches- 
nuts, small nuts, &c, pumpions, gourds, strawberries, beans, 
pease, and mayze : a kinde or two of flax, where with they 
make nets, lines and ropes both small and great, verie strong 
for their quantities. 

Oke, is the chiefe wood ; of which there is great difference 
in regard of the soyle where it groweth, firre, pyne, walnut, 
chestnut, birch, ash, elme, cypresse, ceder, mulberrie, plumtree, 
hazell, saxefrage, and many other sorts. 

Eagles, Gripes, diverse sorts of Haukes, Cranes, Geese, 
Brants, Cormorants, Ducks, Sheldrakes, Teale, Meawes, Guls, 
Turkies, Dive-doppers, and many other sorts, whose names I 
knowe not. ^'" 

Whales, Grampus, Porkpisces, Turbot, Sturgion, Cod, Hake, 
Haddock, Cole, Cusk, or small Ling, Shark, Mackerrell, Her- 
ring, Mullet, Base, Pinacks, Gunners, Pearch, Eels, Crabs, Lob- 
sters, Huskies, Wilkes, Oysters, and diverse others &c. 

Moos, a beast bigger than a Stagge ; Deere, red, and Fallow ; 
Bevers, Wolves, Foxes, both blacke and other ; Aroughconds, 
Wild-cats, Beares, Otters, Martins, Fitches, Musquassus, and 
diverse sorts of vermine, whose names I know not. All these 
and divers other good things do heere, for want of use, still 
increase, and decrease with little diminution, whereby they growe 
to that abundance. You shall scarce finde any Baye, shallow 
shore or Cove of sand, where you may not take many Clampes, 
or Lobsters, or both at your pleasure, and in many places 
lode your boat if you please; Nor lies where you finde not 
fruits, birds, crabs, and muskles, or all of them, for taking, 
at a lowe water. And in the harbors we frequented, a little 
boye might take of Gunners, and Pinacks, and such deli- 
cate fish, at the ships steme, more than sixe or tenne can 
eate in a daie; but with a casting net, thousands when wee 
pleased: and scarce any place, but Cod, Cuske, Holybut, 
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Mackerell, Scate, or such like, a man may take with a 
hooke or line what he will. And, in diverse sandy Bales, 
a man may draw with a net great store of Mullets, Bases, 
and diverse other sorts of such excellent fish, as many as his 
Net can drawe on shore : no River where there is not plentie 
of Sturgion, or Salmon, or both ; all which are to be had in 
abundance observing but their seasons. But if a man will goe 
at Christmasse to gather Cherries in Kent, he may be deceived; 
though there be plentie in Summer : so, heere these plenties 
have each their seasons, as I have expressed. We for the 
most part had little but bread and vinegar : and though the 
most part of luly when the fishing decaied they wrought all day, 
laie abroade in the lies all night, and lived on what they found, 
yet were not sicke : But I would wish none put himself long to 
such plunges ; except necessitie constrain e it : yet w^orthy is 
that person to starve that heere cannot live ; if he have sense, 
strength and health: for there is no such penury of these 
blessings in any place, but that a hundred men may, in one 
houre or two, make their provisions for a day: and hee that 
hath experience to manage well these affaires, with fortie or 
thirtie honest industrious men, might well undertake (if they 
dwell in these parts) to subiect the Salvages, and feed daily two 
or three hundred men, with as good corne, fish and flesh, as 
the earth hath of those kindes, and yet make that labor but 
their pleasure: provided that they have engins, that be 
proper for their purposes. 

Who can desire more content, that hath small meanes ; or 
but only his merit to advance his fortune, then to tread, and 
plant that ground hee hath purchased by the hazard of his life ? 
If he have but the taste of virtue, and magnanimitie, what to 
such a minde can bee more pleasant, then planting and build- 
ing a foundation for his Posteritie, gotte from the rude earth, 
by Gods blessing and his owne Industrie, without prejudice 
to any ? If hee have any graine of faith or zeale in Religion, 
what can hee doe lesse hurtful! to any; or more agreeable to 
God, then to seeke to convert those poore Salvages to know 
Christ, and humanitie, whose labors with discretion will triple 
requite thy charge and paines? What so truely sutes with 
honour and honestie, as the discovering things unknowne? 
erecting Townes, peopling Countries, informing the ignorant, 
reforming things unjust, teaching virtue ; and gaine to our 
Native mother-countrie a kingdom to attend her ; finde imploy- 
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merit for those that are idle, because they know not what to 
doe : so farre from wronging any, as to cause Posteritie to 
remember thee; and remembering thee, ever honour that 
remembrance with praise? 



Captain John Smith's "Description of New England" is the first book in which the 
country previously called North Virginia is styled New England. It was published in 
London m 1616, the full title being "A Description of New England: or The Observations, 
and Discoveries of Captain John Smith (admirall of that Country) in the North of A mertca, 
in the year of our Lord 16 14 : with the successe of sixe ships, that went the next yeare 1615; 
and the accidents befell him among the French men of warre : with the proofe of the pres- 
ent benefit this countrey affoords : whither this present yeare, 1616, ei^'At VMuntary SAi/i are 
fone to make further tryall." Smith's map of New England was first published in this tract 
t was subsequently reissued in other works of Smith, additions being made on the engiaved 
copper plate from time to time to indicate the more recent discoveries and settlements. 
Many of the names which our towns and cities now bear are given on the map to prominent 
places on the coast, but Plymottth and Cape Anna are the only peaces which have retained 
the names thus given. Boston appears near the present York, Me., and London and 
Ojcford where Conasset and Scituate, Mass., now are. 

Smith lett Virginia, where he had spent about two years and a half, in the autumn of 1609. 
On March 3, 1614, he left the Downs, with two vessels, fitted out by four London merchants 
and himself, for New England, where he arrived the last of April, as appears in his account 
here given. He was absent on this voyage about six months. He made two unsuccessful 
attempts to reach these shores the next year. In consideration of his labors and interest in 
New England colonization the Plymouth Company conferred upon him the title oi Ad- 
miral of Nenv England. Various obstacles prevented him from ever again visiting New 
England, but he distributed thousands of his books and maps to promote emigration. 

About one-half of Smith's work is here printed, the part devoted to the description of New 
England. The rest is mainly a plea for colonization. There are various editions of Smith's 
"Description of New England," which can be consulted by the student* that here used is 
the Boston edition of 1865, with an introduction by Charles Deane. Smith's complete works 
have been published in a single volume, carefully edited by Edward Arber. 
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North America. 



By RICHARD HAKLUVT 
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DISCOURSE CONCERNING 
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WESTER NE PLANT- 



I 



That the Queene of Englandes title to all the I Vest /ft dies, or at 
the kaste to as tnoche as is from Florida to the Circle arfieke^ 
is more la^iofull and righte then the Spaniardes, or any other 
Christian Princes, 



To confute the generall claime and unlawfull title of the 
insatiable Spaniardes to all the West Indies, and to prove the 
jus ten es of her Majesties title and of her noble progeni tours, if 
not to ally yet at leaste to that parte of America which is from 
Florida beyonde the Circle articke, wee are to sett downe in 
true order, accordinge to the juste obsen^ation of t}^nie, when 
the West Indyes, with the ilandes and continent of the same, 
vere firste discoured and inhabited, and by what nation, and by 
Cwhume. Then are wee to answer in generall and parti cuierly 
to the moste injurious and unreasonable donation graunted by 
?ope Alexander the Sixte, a Spaniarde borne, of all the W'est 
Indies to the Kinges of Spaine and their successors, to the 
rtate prejudice of all other Christian Princes, but especially to 
[the domage of the Kinges of England 

Fior the firste pointe, wee of England have to shewe very 

auncient and auctenticall chronicles, written in the Welshe or 

Jrittishe tongue, wherein wee finde that one Madock ap Owen 

Juyneth, a Prince of North Wales, beinge wearye of the civil! 

jrarres and domestical! dissentions in his contrie, made twoo 

Fvoyadges cute of Whales, and discovered and planted large 
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contries which he founde in the mayne ocean south westwarde 
of Ireland, in the yere of our Lorde 1170. This historic is also 
to be seene in Englishe in printe, in the booke sett furthe this 
yere of the Princes of Wales, dedicated to Sir Henry Sidney. 
And this is confirmed by the language of some of those people 
that dwell upon the continent betwene the Bay of Mexico and the 
Grande Bay of Newfoundelande, whose language is said to 
agree with the Welshe in divers wordes and names of places, 
by experience of some of our nation that have bene in those 
partes. By this testimonie it appereth, that the West Indies 
were discovered and inhabited 322. yeres before Columbus made 
his firste voyadge, which was in the yere 1492. 

Secondly, the acceptation of Columbus his offer of the West 
Indies by Kinge Henry the Seaventh, at the very firste, maketh 
moche for the title of the Kinges of England, althoughe they 
had no former interest ; which I will here putt downe as I finde 
it in the eleventh chapiter of the historic of Ferdinandus Colum- 
bus of the relation of the life and doinges of his father : * This 
practise, saieth he, of the Kinge of Portingale (which was 
secretly to deprive him of the honour of his enterprise), beinge 
come to the knowledge of the Admyrall, and havinge lately 
buried his wife, he conceaved so greate hatred againste the 
citie of Lysbone and the nation, that he determyned to goe into 
Castile with a younge sonne that he had by his wife, called 
Diego Colon, which after his fathers deathe succeded in his 
state. But fearinge, yf the Kinges of Castile also shoulde not 
consente unto his enterprise, he shoulde be constrayned to 
begynne againe to make some newe offer of the same to some 
other Prince, and so longe tyme shoulde be spente therein, he 
sente into England a brother of his which he had with him, 
named Bartholmewe Columbus. Nowe Bartholmewe Columbus 
beinge departed for England, his fortune was to fall into the 
handes of pyrates, which robbed him, and his other companions 
that were in his shippe, of all that they had. By which occa- 
sion and meanes of his povertie and sicknes, which cruelly 
afflicted him in a strange contrie, he deferred for a longe space 
his embassage, till, havinge gotten upp a little money by mak- 
inge of seacardes, he began to practize with Kinge Henry the 
Seaventhe, the father of Kinge Henry the viij^ which nowe 
reigneth ; to whome he presented a general carde, wherein these 
verses were written, which I will rather here put downe for their 
antiquitie then for their elegancie : 

* To the middle of the next page Hakluyt is qootiag from Ferdinand Colombot. 
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Terranim quicunque cupis fccliciter oras 
Noscere, cuticta decens docte pictiira docebit 
Quam Strabo affirm at, PtolomaeusT Plinius atque 
Isidorus : rton vna tanien senientia cuique. 
Pingitur hie etiam nuper sulcata carinis 
Hispanis Zona ilia, priiis incognita genti, 
Torrida, quae tandem nunc est notissima multis. 

And somewhat more beneath he saied : , 

Pro autk&re iive picton, 

Janua cui patriae est nomen^ cui Bartholomaeus 
Columbus J de terra rnbra, opus edidit istud 
Londonijs, Anno Domini 1480 atqueinsuper anno 
Octauo, decimique die cum tertia mtnsis 
Februarij. Laudes Christo cantentur abundt;. 

But to returne to the Kinge of England ; I say that after he 
had sene the general 1 carde, and that which the Admyrall 
Columbus offred unto hiiiij he accepted his offer with a cherefull 
countenaunce, and sente to call him into England. These 
thinges beinge so, wee nede not to be our owne judges, but are 
able to prove, as you see, by a forren testimonie of singuler 
greats aucthoritie, that Christopher Columbus, beinge in Portin- 
gaki before he wente into Castile, sente his brother Barthol- 
mewe into Englarid to practise with Kinge Henry the Seaventh 
aboute the discoverie of the West Indies, and that his said 
brother made his generall seacards of this secrete voyadge in 
London, in the yere of our Lorde 148S. the xiij^^" of Februar)^ 
above foure yeres before Christopher was sett oute upon his 
firste voyadge by the Princes of Spaine, Ferdinando and Isa* 
bella, which w^as the thirde of Auguste, 1492. It appereth also, 
that the onely cause of his slowe dispatche was his fallinge into 
the handes of pyrates, which spoiled him and his companie of 
all that they had; whereby he was inforced a longe tyme to 
worke in London in makinge instrumentes and seacardes to get 
somewhat aboute him, that he mighte come in some honest 
furniture to the Kinges presence. Also, that there was no 
delaye nor wante of goodd will of the Kinges parte to sett furthe 
the action, whoe willingly condescended to all Columbus de- 
maundes ; as is further to be seene in the 60 chapiter of the 
same historie, w^here I reade, that Bortholmewe Columbus, 
havinge agreed wath the Kinge of England upon all capitula- 
tions, and returninge into Spaine by France to fetche his brother, 
when he hearde newes at Paris that he had concluded in the 
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meane season with the Kinge of Spaine, and was entred into 
the action for him, was not a Uttle vexed for his brothers abus- 
inge the Kinge of England, which had so curteously graimted 
all his requestes and accepted of his offer. But Christofer, not 
receavinge so spedy aunswer as he hoped for from his brother 
oute of England, by reason of his fallirige into pirates handes, 
asT is aforesaide, and not by reason of any slacknes or unw^illing- 
nes of the Kinge, in the meane season, for feare of beinge pre- 
vented by the Portingales, which once before in secrete manner 
had gon aboute to take the honour of the action oute of his 
handes, was stirred, contrary to honesty, to playe on bothe 
handes, and to deale with the Princes of Spaine before he had 
receaved the Kinge of Englandes resolucion. 

But leavinge this abuse offered to the Kinge of England 
either by Christopher Columbus or the Kinges of Spaine, in 
takinge that enterprise oute of his handes which was firste sente 
to him, and never refused by him, and to put the case that 
Columbus firste discovered part of the ilandes of Hispaniola and 
Cuba, yet wee will prove moste plainely, that a very greate and 
large parte, as well of the continent as of the ilandes, was firste 
discovered for the Kinge of England by Sebastian Gabote, an 
Englishe man, borne in BristoU, the sonne of John Gabote, a 
Venesian, in the yere of our Lorde 1496 ; as an Italian gent, a 
greate philosopher and mathematitian, witnesseth, which harde 
the same of his owne mouthe ; and there were many then also 
lyvinge, which wente with him in that voyadge, which coulde 
have proved him a liar yf it had bene otherwise. These be the 
very wordes of this gent, which he uttered to certen noblemen 
of Venice upon the disputation concerninge the voyadges of the 
spicerye : * Knowe ye not (quoth he) to this effecte, to goe to 
finde the Easte Indies by the north west, that which one of your 
citie hath done, which is so skilfuU in the arte of navigacion 
and cosmographie, that he hath not his Uke in Spaine at this 
day ? And his sufficiencie hath so greately advaunced him, that 
the Kinge hath given him the oversighte of all the pilotts that 
saile to the West Indies, so that withoute his licence they can- 
not meddle in this arte, by reason whereof they call him the 
Graund Pilott. This was Segnior Sebastian Gabote, which I 
went to see, beinge myselfe in Cyvill certen yeres paste, whome 
I founde to be a moste curteous and gentle person. After he 
had made very moche of me, and geven me goodd entertain- 
ment, he shewed me many singularities which he had; and 

* The quotation continues to the bottom of the next page. 
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amonge the rest, a greate mappe of the worlde, wherein were 
marked and described all the particuler navigations as Avell of 
the Portingales as of the Castilians. And he declared unto me, 
that, his father beinge departed from Yenyce^ he wente to dwell 
in England for trade of marchandize, and caried him %vith him 
to the citie of London, thoughe he were ver^^ younge ; yet for 
all that not so younge but that he had studied [letters] of hu- 
manitie and the sphere \ moreover, that his father died aboute 
the tyme that the newes came that Christopher Colon had dis- 
covered the coaste of the West Indies, and there was no other 
taike but of that in the Courte of Kinge Henry the vij*^^ which 
reigned then in England. Whereof every man saied, that yt 
was rather a thinge devine then humaine, to have foimde out 
that way never knowen before, to goe by the west into the easte. 
This brute of Segnior Cohimbus did so infiame my harte, that I 
determyned also to doe some notable thinge. And knowinge 
by the reason of the sphere, that, in directinge my course rights 
towarde the north weste, I should shorten the way greately to 
goe to the Easte Indies, without delaye I gave the Kinges 
Majesde to understande of myne opinion, which was maneyl- 
ously well pleased ; and he furnished me of twoo shippes, with 
all thinges necessarie; and this was in the yere 1496, in the 
beg}^nnynge of somer. And I began to saile towardes the 
north w^est, thinckinge to finde no lande savinge that %vhere 
Cathaio is, and from thence to turne towardes the Indies. But 
after certain e dales, I discoured lande which ronneth towardes 
the northe, wlierewithall I was excedingly agreved ; notw ith- 
standinge I ceassed not to ronne alonge that coaste towardes 
the northe, to see yf I coulde finde any gulfe which turned 
towardes the north weste, until I came to the heighte of 56. 
degrees of our pole. Beinge there, I sawe that the coaste 
turned towarde the easte, and beinge oute of hope to hnde any 
straite, I turned backe again e to searche out the said coaste 
towarde the equinoctiall, with intention alwayes to finde some 
passage to the Indies ; and in followinge this coaste I sailed as 
farr as that parte w'hich at this present they call I^'lorida ; and 
nowe my victualls failinge and fallinge shorte, I sailed no 
further, but lefte the coaste there and sailed into England, 
where I w*as no sooner arryved but I founde greate troubles of 
the people^ that were upp in armes by reason of the warres in 
Scotland ; whereby the voyadge to those partes w^as laide aside 
for that time, and had in no further consideration* 
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Upon this relation, Monsieur Popiliniere, beinge a Frenche- 
man, in his seconde booke, Des Trois Mondes, inferreth these 
speaches : This, then, was that Gabote which firste discovered 
Florida for the Kinge of England, so that the Englishe men 
have more righte thereunto then the Spaniardes, yf, to have 
righte unto a contrie, it suffice th to have firste seene and dis- 
covered the same. 

Howbeit, Gabota did more then see the contrie, for he wente 
on lande on divers places, tooke possession of the same accord- 
inge to his patente, which was graunted to his father, John 
Gabot, to Lewes, himself, and Sancius, his brethren, beinge to 
be sene in the Rolles and extant in printe ; and, moreover, he 
broughte home three of the savages of the Indies, as Fabian, in 
his ancient Chronicle, dothe write, declaringe their apparell, 
feedinge, and other manners, which, he saieth, he observed him- 
selfe in the Courte at Westminster, where he sawe twoo of them, 
twoo yeres after they were broughte into England, in Englishe 
apparell. Nay, that which is more, Gabota discovered this 
longe tracte of the firme lande twoo yeres before Columbus ever 
sawe any parte of the continente thereof. For the firste parte 
of the firme lande, called Paria, and Bocca di Dragone, that is 
to say, the Dragons Mouthe, beinge to the southe of the iland 
of Hispaniola, was discovered by him in his thirde voyadge ; 
which, as Peter Martir de Angleria, which was one of the coun- 
cell of the West Indies, wryteth, was in the yere 1498; which 
is confirmed by Ferdinandus Columbus, his owne sonne, which 
was with his father in the voyadge (as Oviedo confesseth, libr. 
19. cap. I.), and wrote a journall of that voyadge, shewinge, in 
the 67. chapiter of his historic, that his father firste sawe the 
firme lande the firste of Auguste in the yere 1498. But Gabote 
made his greate discoverie in the yere 1496. as he testifieth in 
his relation above mentioned. And the day of the moneth is 
also added in his owne mappe, which is yn the Queenes privie 
gallorie at Westminster, the copye whereof was sett oute by Mr. 
Clemente Adams, and is in many marchantes houses in London. 
In which mappe, in the chapiter of Newfoundelande, there in 
Lat}'n is put downe, besides the yere of our Lorde, even the 
very day, which was the day of St. John Baptiste ; and the firste 
lande which they sawe they called Prima Visa or Prima Vista ; 
and Mr. Roberte Thorne, in his discourse to Doctor Ley, 
Kinge Henry the Eights embassador to Charles the Emperour, 
affirmeth that his father and one Hughe Elliott, of Bristoll, were 
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the firste persons that descried the lande* This case is so dere 
that the Spaniardes themselves, thoughe full sore againste their 
willes, are constrained to yielde unto us tlierein, Por Francis- 
cus Lopez de Gomera, in the 4, chapiter of his seconde booke 
of his General! Historie of the Indies, confesseth that Sebastian 
was the firste discoverer of all the coast e of the West Indies, 
from ^S. degrees of northerly latitude to the heighte of ;^B. 
degrees towardes the equinocUall. He whiche broughte moste 
certeine newes of the contrie and people of Baccalaos, saieth 
Gomera, was Sebastian Gabot, a Venesian, which rigged up ij. 
shippes at the coste of Kinge Henrj- the Seaventh of England, 
havinge greate desire to traficque for the spices as the Portin- 
gales did. He carried with him CCC. men^ and tooke the way 
towardes Island from beyonde the Cape of Labrador, untill he 
founde himselfe in 58. degrees and better. He made relation 
that, in the moneth of July, it was so colde and the ise so greate, 
that he durste not passe any further ; that the daies were very 
longe, in a manner withoute any nighte, and for that shorte 
nighte that they had it was very clere. Gabot, feelinge the 
colde, turned towardes the west, refreshinge himselfe at Bac- 
calaos ; and afterv^'ardes he sailed alonge the coaste unto ^S 
degrees, and from thence he shaped his course to returne into 
England, 

Moreover, this Fraunces Lopez de Gomera acknowledgeth, 
in his firste booke and xxj'^ chapiter of his Generall Historie of 
the Indies, that Columbus, on his thirde voyadge, sett oute from 
St. Lucar of Barameda, in Spaine, in the ende of May, a/mo 
1497. In wliich thirde voyadge, at lengthe, after many greate 
dangers by the way, he arryved in the firme lande of the Indies, 
towardes the province called Paria, which all the Spanishe 
authors confesse to have bene the firste of the continent that 
was discovered for the Kinges of Spaine, 

So to conclude; whether w^ee beleve the testimonie of 
Peter Martir and Ferdinandus Columbus, which affirme that 
Christopher Columbus discovered the firme firste in anna 1498. 
a greate and large tracte of the continente of the Indies 
was discovered by Gabot and the Englishe above twoo jeres 
before, to witt, in the yere 1496, in the moneths of June and 
July ; or whether wee be contente to yelde to Gomera, which 
saieth Columbus sett furthe of the discovery of the firme lande, 
1497 ; yet wee of England are the firste discoverers of the con- 
tinent above a yere and more before them, to witt, 149 6. or, as 
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Clement Adams saieth, 1494. in the chapiter of Gabotts mapp 
De terra nova, which is above three yeres before the Spaniarde, 
or any other for the Kinges of Spaine, had any sighte of any 
parte of the firme lande of the Indies. At leaste wise, by 
Gomera his owne confession, from 58. degrees of northerly lati- 
tude to 38. towardes the equinoctiall, we have beste righte and 
title of any Christian. As for the discovery of John Ponce of 
Leon, beinge in anno 1512. yt cannot be prejudiciall to our title, 
as beinge made sixtene yeres after Gabotes voyadge. 

A brefe collection of certaine reasons to induce her Majestie and the 
state to take i?i hande the westerne voyadge and the plantinge 
there, — Chapter XX. of Hakliiyfs Discourse, 

1. The soyle yeldeth, and may be made to yelde, all the 
severall comodities of Europe, and of all kingdomes, dom)ni- 
ions, and territories that England tradeth withe, that by trade 
of marchandize cometh into this realme. 

2. The passage thither and home is neither to longe nor to 
shorte, but easie, and to be made twise in the yere. 

3. The passage cutteth not nere the trade of any prince, 
nor nere any of their contries or territories, and is a safe pas- 
sage, and not easie to be annoyed by prince or potentate what- 
soever. 

4. The passage is to be perfourmed at all times of the yere, 
and in that respecte passeth our trades in the Levant Seas 
within the Straites of Juberalter, and the trades in the seas 
within the Kinge of Denmarkes Straite, and the trades to the 
portes of Norwey and of Russia, &c. ; for as in the south waste 
Straite there is no passage in somer by lacke of windes, so 
within the other places there is no passage in winter by yse and 
extreme colde. 

5. And where England nowe for certen hundreth yeres last 
passed, by the peculiar comoditie of woUes, and of later yeres 
by clot hinge of the same, hath raised it selfe from meaner state 
to greater wealthe and moche higher honour, mighte, and power 
then before, to the equallinge of the princes of the same to the 
greatest potentates of this parte of the worlde ; it cometh nowe 
so to passe, that by the greate en devour of the increase of the 
trade of wolles in Spaine and in the West Indies, nowe daily 
more and more multiplienge, that the wolles of England, and the 
clothe made of the same, will become base, and every day more 
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base then other; which, prudently weyed^ yt behoveth this 
realme, yf it meane not to rtturne to former olde nieanes and 
basenes, but to stande in present and late former honour»glorye, 
and force, and not negligently and sleepingly to slyde into beg- 
geryi to foresee and to plante at Norurabega or some like place, 
were it not for any thing els but for the hope of the vent of our 
w*ol! indraped, the principall and in effecte the onely enricliinge 
contynueinge naturall comoditie of this realme* And effectu- 
ally pursueinge that course^ wee shall not onely finde on that 
tracte of lande, and especially in that firme northwarde (to 
whome w^a^n^e clothe shalbe righte wellcome)^ an ample vente, 
but also shall, from the north side of that firme, finde oute 
knowen and unknowen ilandes and domynions replenishd with 
people that may fully vent the aboundaunce of that our como- 
ditie, that els will in fewe yeres waxe of none or of small value 
I by forreine aboundaunce, &:c. ; so as by this enterprice wee 
I shall shonne the yminynent mischefe hanginge over our heades, 
that els muste nedes fall upon the realme, without breache of 
peace or sworde drawen againste this realme by any forreine 
state; and not offer our auncient riches to scomefull neigh- 
boures at home, nor sell the same in effecte for nothinge, as 
w^ee shall shortly, if presently it be not provaided for. The in- 
I crease of the wolles of Spaine and America is of highe polliciej 
with greate desire of our overthrowe, endevoured ; and the 
i goodnes of the forren wolles our people will not enter into the 
I consideration of, nor will not beleve aughte, they be so sotted 
with opinion of their owne; and, yf it be not foresene and some 
I such place of vent provided, farewell the goodd state of all 
degrees in this realme. 

I 6. This enterprise may stave the Spanishe Kinge from flow- 
linge over all the face of that waste firme of America, yf wee 
seate and plante there in time, in tyme I say, and wee by plant- 
inge shall lett him from makinge more shorte and more safe 
returnes oute of the noble portes of the purposed places of our 
plantinge, then by any possibilitie he can from the parte of the 
firme that nowe his navies by ordinary courses come from, in 
this that there is no comparison betwene the portes of the coastes 
that the Kinge of Spaine dot he nowe possesse and use, and the 
portes of the coastes that our nation is to possesse by plantinge 
at Norumbega, and on that tracte faste by, more to the northe 
and northeaste, and in that there is from thence a moche shorter 

L course, and a course of more temperature, and a course that 
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possesseth more contynuaunce of ordinary windes, then the pres- 
ent course of the Spanishe Indian navies nowe dothe. And 
England possessinge the purposed place of plantinge, her 
Majestie may, by the benefete of the seate, havinge wonne 
goodd and royall havens, have plentie of excellent trees for 
mastes, of goodly timber to builde shippes and to make greate 
navies, of pitche, tarr, hempe, and all thinges incident for a 
navie royall, and that for no price, and withoute money or 
request. Howe easie a matter may yt be to this realme, swarm- 
inge at this day with valiant youthes, rustinge and hurtful! by 
lacke of employment, and havinge goodd makers of cable and 
of all sortes of cordage, and the best and moste connynge ship- 
wrights of the worlde, to be lordes of all those sees, and to 
spoile Phillipps Indian navye, and to deprive him of yerely 
passage of his treasure into Europe, and consequently to abate 
the pride of Spaine and of the supporter of the greate Ante- 
christe of Rome, and to pull him downe in equallitie to his 
neighbour princes, and consequently to cutt of the common 
mischefes that come to all Europe by the peculiar aboundaunce 
of his Indian treasure, and thiss withoute difficultie. 

7. This voyadge, albeit it may be accomplished by barke or 
smallest pynnesse for advise or for a necessitie, yet for the dis- 
taunce, for burden and gaine in trade, the marchant will not for 
profitts sake use it but by shippes of greate burden ; so as this 
realme shall have by that meane shippes of greate burden and 
of greate strengthe for the defence of this realme, and for the 
defence of that newe seate, as nede shall require, and withall 
greate increase of perfecte seamen, which greate princes in 
time of warres wante, and which kinde of men are neither 
nourished in fewe daies nor in fewe yeres. 

8. This newe navie of mightie newe stronge shippes, so in 
trade to that Norumbega and to the coastes there, shall never 
be subjecte to arreste of any prince or potentate, as the navie 
of this realme from time to time hath bene in the portes of 
thempire, in the portes of the Base Contries, in Spaine, Fraunce, 
Portingale, &c., in the tymes of Charles the Emperour, Fraunces 
the Frenche kinge, and others ; but shall be alwayes free from 
that bitter mischeefe, withoute grefe or hazarde to the mar- 
chaunte or to the state, and so alwaies readie at the comaunde- 
ment of the prince with mariners, artillory, armor, and muni- 
tion, ready to offende and defende as shalbe required. 

9. The greate masse of wealthe of the realme imbarqued in 
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the marchantes shipi>es, caried oiite in this newe course, shall 
not hghtly, in so farr distant a course from the coaste of Europe, 
be driven by windes and tempestes into portes of any forren 
princes, as the Spanishe shippes of late yeres have bene into 
OUT portes of the VVeste Contries, <li:c. ; and so our marchantes 
in respecte of private state, and of tlie real me in respecte of a 
generall safetie from venture of losse, are by this voyadge oute 
of one greate mischefe. 

10. No forren commoditie that comes into England comes 
withoute payment of custome once, twise^ or thrise, before it 
come into the realme, and so all forren comodities become 
derer to the subjectes of this realme; and by this course to 
Norumbega forren princes customes are a%'oided; and the 
forren comodities cheapely purchased^ they become cheape to the 
subjectes of England, to the common benefite of the people, 
and to the savinge of greate treasure in the realme ; whereas 
nowe the realme becomethe poore by the purchasinge of forreine 
comodities in so greate a masse at so excessive prices. 

1 1 . At the firste traficque with the people of those partes, the 
subjectes of this realme for many yeres shall chaunge many 
cheape comodities of these partes for thinges of highe valor 
there not estemed; and this to the greate inrichinge of the 
realme, if common use faile not. 

13. By the greate plentie of those regions the marchantes 
and their factors shall lye there cheape, buye and repaire their 
shippes cheape, and shall returne at pleasure withoute staye or 
restrainte of forreine prince ; whereas upon staies and restraintes 
the marchaunte raiseth his chardge in sale over of his ware; 
and. buyenge his wares cheape, he may mainteine trade with 
smalle stocke, and withoute takinge upp money upon interest; 
and so he shalbe riche and not suhjecte to many hazardes^ but 
shalbe able to afforde the comodities for cheape prices to all 
subjectes of the realme. 

13. By makinge of shippes and by preparlnge of thinges for 
the same, by makinge of cables and cordage, by plant! nge of 
vines and olive trees, and by makinge of wyne and oyle, by 
husbandrie, and by thousandes of thinges there to be done, 

' infinite nombers of the Englishe nation may be set on worke, to 
the unburdenynge of the realme with many that nowe l}^e 
^chardgeable to the state at home, 

14. If the sea coste serve for makinge of salte, and the inland 
for wine, oiies. oranges, lymons, hgges, &:c,, and for makinge of 
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yron, all which with moche more is hoped, withoute sworde 
drawen, wee shall cutt the combe of the Frenche, of the Spanishe, 
of the Portingale, and of enemies, and of doubtful! frendes, to 
the abatinge of their wealthe and force, and to the greater sav- 
inge of the wealthe of the realme. 

15. The substaunces servinge, wee may oute of those partes 
receave the masse of wrought wares that nowe wee receave out 
of Fraunce, Flaunders, Germanye, &c. ; and so wee may daunte 
the pride of some enemies of this realme, or at the leaste in 
parte purchase those wares, that nowe wee buye derely of the 
Frenche and Flemynge, better cheape ; and in the ende, for the 
parte that this realme was wonte to receave, dryve them oute of 
trade to idlenes for the settinge of our people on worke. 

16. Wee shall by plantinge there inlarge the glory of the 
gospell, and from England plante sincere relligion, and provide 
a safe and a sure place to receave people from all partes of the 
worlde that are forced to flee for the truthe of Gods worde. 

17. If frontier warres there chaunce to aryse, and if there- 
upon wee shall fortifie, yt will occasion the trayninge upp of our 
youthe in the discipline of warr, and make a nomber fitt for the 
service of the warres and for the defence of our people there 
and at home. 

18. The Spaniardes governe in the Indies with all pride and 
tyranie ; and like as when people of contrarie nature at the sea 
enter into gallies, where men are tied as slaves, all yell and 
crye with one voice, Liberia^ Izberta, as desirous of libertie and 
freedome, so no doubte whensoever the Queene of England, a 
prince of such clemencie, shall seate upon that firme of Amer- 
ica, and shalbe reported throughe oute all that tracte to use the 
naturall people there with all humanitie, curtesie, and freedome, 
they will yelde themselves to her governement, and revolte 
cleane from the Spaniarde, and specially when they shall under- 
stande that she hathe a noble navie, and that she aboundeth 
with a people moste valiaunte for theyr defence. And her 
Majestic havinge Sir Fraunces Drake and other subjectes 
already in credite with the Symerons, a people or greate multi- 
tude alreadye revolted from the Spanishe govememente, she 
may with them and a fewe hundreths of this nation, trayned 
upp in the late warres of Fraunce and Flaunders, bringe greate 
thinges to passe, and that with greate ease ; and this broughte 
so aboute, her Majestic and her subjectes may bothe enjoye 
the treasure of the mynes of golde and silver, and the whole 
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trade and all the gaine of the trade of marchandize, that nowe 
passeth thither by the Spaniardes onely hande, of all the como- 
dities of Europe ; which trade of marchandize onely were of it 
selfe suffycient (withoute the benefite of the riche myne) to in- 
riche the subjectes, and by customes to fill her Majesties coffers 
to the full. And if it be highe pollicie to mayneteyne the poore 
people of this realme in worke, I dare affirme that if the poore 
people of England were five times so many as they be, yet all 
mighte be sett on worke in and by workinge lynnen, and suche 
other thinges of marchandize as the trade into the Indies dothe 
require. 

19. The present shorte trades causeth the maryner to be cast 
of, arfd ofte to be idle, and so by povertie to fall to piracie. 
But this course to Norurabega beinge longer, and a contynu- 
aunce of themploymente of the maryner, dothe kepe the maryner 
from ydlenes and from necessitie ; and so it cutteth of the prin- 
cipal actions of piracie, and the rather because no riche praye 
for them to take cometh directly in their course or any thing 
nere their course. 

20. Many men of excellent wittes and of divers singuler 
giftes, overthrowen by suertishippe, by sea, or by some folly of 
youthe, that are not able to Uve in England, may there be 
raised againe, and doe their contrie goodd service ; and many 
nedefuU uses there may (to greate purpose) require the savinge 
of greate nombers, that for trifles may otherwise be devoured 
by the gallowes. 

21. Many souldiers and servitours, in the ende of the warres, 
that mighte be hurtfuU to this realme, may there be unladen, 
to the common profite and quiet of this realme, and to our 
forreine benefite there, as they may be employed. 

22. The frye of the wandringe beggars of England, that 
growe upp ydly, and hurtefull and burdenous to this realme, 
may there be unladen, better bredd upp, and may people waste 
contries to the home and forreine benefite, and to their owne 
more happy state. 

23. If Englande crie oute and affirme, that there is so many 
in all trades that one cannot live for another, as in all places 
they doe, this Norumbega (if it be thoughte so goodd) offreth 
the remedie. 

Froude has called Hakluyt*s " Principal Navigations " " the prose epic of 
the modem English nation." Robertson, in his history, speaks of Hakluyt 
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as one " to whom England is more indebted for its American possession 
than to any other man of that age." " Excepting, of course, Shakespeare 
and the Dii Major es^"* said Sir Clements Markham, the president of the 
Hakluyt Society, in his address at the celebration in 1896, of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the society, ** there is no man of the age of 
Elizabeth to whom posterity owes a deeper debt of gratitude than to 
Richard Hakluyt, the saviour of the records of our explorers and dis- 
coverers by land and sea." 

Richard Hakluyt was of a Herefordshire family, and was bom in 1553. 
That was five years before Elizabeth came to the throne. It was the same 
year that Edmund Spenser was bom, one year after Raleigh was bom, one 
year before the birth of Philip Sidney, and eleven years before the birth of 
Shakespeare. In the same year that Shakespeare was bom, 1564, the 
young lad from Herefordshire entered Westminster School. If we remem- 
ber that he died the same year that Shakespeare died, 16 16, we have the 
chronology of his life. He was in Westminster School for about six years, 
and was a diligent scholar; but the impulse which determined his life- 
work was received at this time not from Westminster School, but from his 
cousin in the Middle Temple. His own story of this is given in the dedi- 
cation to Sir Francis Walsingham, prefixed to the first edition of his " Prin- 
cipal Navigations." 

" I do remember that being a youth, and one of her Majestie's scholars 
at Westminster, that fruitful nurserie, it was my happe to visit the chamber 
of M. Richard Hakluyt, my cosin, a gentleman of the Middle Temple, well 
knowen unto you, at a time when I found lying open upon his boord cer- 
teine bookes of cosmographie with an universall mappe : hie seeing me some- 
what curious in the view thereof, began to instruct my ignorance by shew- 
ing me the division of the earth into three parts after the olde account, and 
- then according to the latter and better distribution into more. He pointed 
with his wand to all the known seas, gulfs, bayes, straights, capes, rivers, 
empires, kingdoms, dukedoms, and territories of ech part ; with declara- 
tion also of their special commodities and particular wants which by the 
benefit of traffike and intercourse of merchants are plentifully Supplied. 
From the mappe he brought me to the Bible, and turning to the 107th 
Psalme, directed mee to the 23rd and 24th verses, where I read that they 
which go downe to the sea in ships and occupy by the great waters, they 
see the works of the Lord and his woonders in the deepe, etc., which words 
of the Prophet, together with my cousins discourse (things of rare and high 
delight to my yong nature) tooke in me so deepe an impression, that I con- 
stantly resolved if ever I were preferred to the university, where better time 
and more convenient place might be ministred for these studies, would, by 
God's assistance, prosecute that knowledge and kinde of literature, the 
doores whereof (after a sort) were so happily opened before me." 

This incident gives the key-note of his life. He presently did go to the 
university, becoming in 1570 a student at Christ Church, Oxford; and he 
did his regular work there faithfully and in due course took his degree; 
but every spare moment he devoted to his favorite field. ** I fell to my in- 
tended course, and by degrees read over whatever printed or written dis- 
coveries and voyages I found extant either in the Greeke, Latine, Italian, 
Spanish, Portugall, French or English languages ; and in my publick lect- 
ures was the first that produced and showed both the olde and imperfectly 
composed and the new lately reformed mappes, globes, spheares and otber 
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instruments of this art for demonstration in the common schooles, to th« 
singular pleasure and general! contentment of my auditory." 

In the period following his Oxford studies?, Hakluyt is said to have held 
a professorship of divinity, but we are not told where. There is some evi- 
dence that proposals were made to him to accompany Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in his voyage to Newfoundland in the year 1583^ but na particulars 
are recorded Certain it is that from 1583 to 1588 he was chaplain to the 
English Embassy at Paris. In this last year he was one of several gentle- 
men to whom Raleigh assigned the patent granted him in 1 584 authorizing 
him " to discover and find out remote, heathen, and barbarous lands." 
About the same time he was appointed prel^end in the cathedral of Bristol, 
and in 1590 rector of Wetheringsett in Suflfolk, In 1605 he became a pre- 
bendary of Westminster. As archdeacon of Westminster he died in 1616 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Through all these years he devoted himself unremittingly to the purpose 
formed as a boy in his visit to the Middle Temple. The two great needs 
of his country in this field became clear to him at Oxford* The first need 
was caused by the ignorance of English seamen concerning scientific geog- 
raphy. He constantly urged the attention of those in authority to the im- 
portance of establishing a permanent lectureship " as a means of breeding 
up skilful seamen and mariners in this realm." But his great work was in 
the collection and publication of records of English exploration » Richard 
Eden had made one such collection, the second edition of which appeared 
at about the time that Hakluyt went to Oxford* But, of all the English 
voyages undertaken for the century previous to that time, most had been 
utterly forgotten. Even of the voyages of John Cabot there was no ac- 
count whatever, Hakluyt saw that this was a national calamity. He saw 
that maritime traffic and colonization were the means b"y which England 
was to improve the condition of her people and become a great naval 
power; and to promote these objects he spared no study or expense. He 
cultivated the acquaintance of all who could give him information, and 
sought the assistance of all who could reinforce his efforts. 

His first book, entitled *' Divers Voyages Touching the Discoverie of 
America," was published in 1 5S2, before he went to Paris, and while he was 
not yet thirty years old. It is dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, and empha- 
sizes in a strong way the advantages of colonization and the glory that 
would come to England from the pursuit of such a policy. To us Ameri- 
cans this first book of the great geographer has a peculiar interest. Its 
direct and practical object was the promotion of the colonization of 
America ; and to enlighten his countrymen he brought together from all 
available sources the various accounts showing the history of the discovery 
of the east coast of North America, giving the fullest particulars then 
known, and giving the first impetus to the English colonization of America. 
•» Virtually," says Sir Clements Markham, * Raleigh and Hakluyt were the 
founders of tliose colonies which eventually formed the United States, 
Americans revere the name of Walter Raleigh; they should give an equal 
place to that of Richard Hakluyt.** 

During his five years* residence in Paris, Hakluyt worked assiduously at 
the object of his life, printing some French accounts of Florida, which he 
presently republished in London jn English. This work was dedicated to 
Sir Waiter Raleigh, encouraging him to prosecute the colonization of 
Virginian by pointing out the advantages and probable resources of the dis- 
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trict. It is fair to assume that this publication, preceding by so short a 
time the colonization of Virginia, had an important influence in promoting 
that enterprise. In Paris also Hakluyt devoted himself to the preparation 
of his great work, " The Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries 
of the English Nation," which first appeared in a folio volume in 1589, im- 
mediately upon Hakluyt's return to hn gland from Paris. The new edition, 
in three volumes, containing notices of more than two hundred voyages, ap- 
peared just as the century was closing. From unpublished materials which 
he left, Samuel Purchas by and by largely made up his " Pilgrimes.'* The 
" Principal Navigations " was republished in 1809; and a more convenient 
edition, edited by Goldsmid, in sixteen volumes, was published in 1889, the 
various records being rearranged according to subjects, the accounts relat- 
ing to America, for instance, being brought together. 

Hakluyt's last publication (in 1609) was a translation of Fernando De 
Soto's discoveries in Florida, which he printed under the following title : 
" Virginia richly valued by the description of the maine land of Florida her 
next neighbour." This work was evidently intended to encourage the 
young colony in Virginia and procure support for the undertaking. The 
preface to the second edition : published with a changed title in 161 1, is ad- 
dressed to the Virginia adventurers. Robertson expresses the opinion that 
" the most active and efficacious promoter of the colonization of Virginia 
was Richard Hakluyt." 

Richard Hakluyt \vas not simply a historian and a collector : he was also 
an agitator and a prophet. (.)f all his works there is none so interesting to 
us Americans as his '-Discourse on Western Planting," written in 1 584, 
while he was still living in Paris. It was written, he tells us, " at the re- 
quest and direction of the right worshipful Mr. Walter Raleigh, now 
Knight, before the coming home of his two barks," — that is, the two 
barks under Amadas and Barlow, who landed on Roanoke. Raleigh's 
object in causing this discourse to be written and laid before the Queen 
was clearly to influence her imagination and enhst her more active and efli- 
cient support in his large and ambitious schemes for the colonization of 
America. It is an interesting thing that this remarkable discourse, by far 
the most cogent and comprehensive argument for "western planting '* which 
was framed in that adventurous Elizabethan age, should have first been 
printed in America itself. It had been forgotten for well-nigh two centuries, 
when one of the manuscript copies was discovered, and it was printed in 
the Collections of the Maine Historical Society for 1877, with an introduc- 
tion by Leonard Woods, late president of Bowdoin College, and notes by 
Charles Deane. Two of the twenty-one chapters of the Discouxse are 
given in the present leaflet. The student must not accept Hakluyt's ac- 
count of the Cabot voyages as critically correct. See Old South Leaflet 
No. 115. 
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